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| Lean NATIONS which stay at home and mind their 
own business do not get into difficulties, but some nations, 
by their own actions, accomplish their own encirclement. 

That, in effect, was the tart comment made one day late in 
the summer of 1941 by Mr. Cordell Hull, American Secretary 
of State, when he was asked to reply to charges from Tokyo 
to the effect that Japan was being slowly strangled by ‘‘a 
vicious chain of encirclement’? made up of the United States, 
Britain, China, and the Dutch in the East Indies. 

This “ABCD chain,” as it became known within a short 
time, achieved considerable prominence within a few weeks. 
The Americans, British, and Dutch froze Japanese credits and 
assets and suspended all trade transactions with Japan. The 
Chinese had already been at war with Japan for four years 
and had long before made effective all possible economic 
sanctions. 

Japan, genuinely alarmed, made clumsy and _ ineffectual 
gestures toward appeasing the United States, but it quickly 
became evident that the parleys would come to nothing and 
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that Prince Fumimaro Konoye’s Cabinet would have to pay 
for failure by quitting office. 

This created a new and bold diplomacy in the Far East, in 
amazing contrast to the attitude of the Powers toward Japan 
only a year before, when the United States was continuing to 
sell Japan iron, scrap, oils, and aviation gasoline, and when 
Britain, under pressure, agreed to close the Burma Road 
to China-bound traffic for a period of three months and 
thus cut off China’s main sources of supply from the outside 
world. 

How strong were the various links in the chain of encircle- 
ment against which Japan complained so loudly? Some of 
them, I knew, had been pitifully and deplorably weak in the 
closing months of 1940, for I had examined those links at 
that time. After spending fourteen and a half years in China, 
as a newspaper correspondent and writer, I had left Shanghai 
in mid-October of 1940 and had gone through Hong Kong 
and the Philippine Islands to Singapore, into the Malay 
States, to the Netherlands East Indies, and back to the Philip- 
pines. A few months before that I had been through French 
Indo-China and Siam and knew how soft and rotten the situa- 
tion there had become. 

When I finally reached the United States, late in January 
of 1941, I was convinced that China would continue fighting, 
that the British would defend Singapore with all the strength 
they could muster, and that the Dutch would not only defend 
their empire in the East Indies to the best of their ability, but 
would even dynamite and wreck their oil wells and refineries 
and docks and railways and tin mines rather than let them fall 
into the hands of the Japanese. I had found courage and de- 
termination but not enough preparedness to make certain the 
defeat of any new Japanese move against the resisting de- 
mocracies in far southeastern Asia. With the help of the 
United States, Japan could be defeated, I believed; without 
such help, the issue seemed in grave doubt. 
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Late in August of 1941 an opportunity arose to go to the 
Netherlands East Indies to see and to learn substantially what 
the United States commission sent there under the Lease- 
Lend Act would see and learn. I grabbed at that opportunity, 
but a trip to the East Indies alone seemed inadequate. The 
United States was obviously headed for war with Japan, and 
it was the United States that was strengthening each of the 
links in the chain which was accomplishing Japan’s encircle- 
ment. If we got into the war, I argued, not only would China 
and Singapore and the East Indies and the Philippines be 
of vital importance, but Australia and New Zealand would 
be our allies in fact. And Honolulu would be of supreme value 
in the expected struggle. } 

I proposed that the projected trip be extended to include 
all those areas and that the survey be widened to include the 
assets and the efforts, the preparedness and the morale, of all 
of those lands and peoples that would assist us in a struggle 
against Japan and that would look to us for military, naval, 
and economic aid and probably for strategic and political 
leadership. 

The round-trip ticket, as finally purchased, called for a 
journey entirely by air from Washington, D. C., to Batavia, 
Java, by way of St. Louis, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Canton 
Island, Nouméa in New Caledonia, Auckland, Sydney, Dar- 
win, Bali, Surabaya, and then Batavia. From Batavia to 
Manila, routes and ways of travel were uncertain, and that 
portion of the trip, as well as side journeys to Melbourne, 
to Bandung, to Canberra, to Wellington, were to be arranged 
en route. Except for Canton Island, New Caledonia, New 
Zealand, and Australia, I had been more than once to all the 
places on my itinerary and was not greatly excited over the 
trip until I tried to get baggage and traveler’s life insurance 
at the airfield in Washington. 

‘Where to?” demanded the agent, pen poised over a form. 

“Batavia and return, all by air,” I replied. 
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‘Where the hell’s Batavia? Must be a little dump—never 
heard of it.” 

When he did hear of it, that agent was wide-eyed with 
surprise. 

‘‘Jee-sus,” he exclaimed. ‘Nothin’ doin’ farther’n Los An- 
geles.” 

Then I realized I was bound on no ordinary fact-finding 
trip and that once more adventure was calling. 

Heeding that call took me more than 38,000 miles by air 
and more than 2,000 miles by ship in sixty-four days. It took 
me to Red Cross ships which had been bombed in the Suez 
Canal, to military hospitals where hopelessly wounded pallid. 
boys recounted almost incredible tales of lack of aerial de- 
fense on Mount Olympus, at Athens, and on Crete. It took 
me into a transport plane one engine of which froze when we 
were over the Sulu Sea and more than 300 miles from any pos- 
sible landing field. 

Heeding that call took me to Hyde Park in Sydney on a 
soft spring evening when daffodils were first in bloom, and 
to a bench next to a marble seat where a toilworn old woman 
sat silent, stroking the hand of a boy awkward in a new soldier’s 
uniform. Neither spoke, but the cheeks of both were smeared 
and wet with tears. To training camps and steel mills, to air- 
plane factories and munition works, to the halls of two parlia- 
ments, and to the homes of restless leftist leaders that call 
took me in a miraculously short space of time; and more than 
once it put me down in the middle of blistering deserts to 
drink muddy tea and eat cake gritty with dust and sand. Par- 
ticularly memorable was the night of a full moon, flying 12,000 
feet above the Pacific and 5,000 feet above 1,500 miles of 
silvered clouds. 

Wherever I went, heeding that call of adventure, I met the 
same questions: ‘‘When is the United States going to be ready 
for the shooting phase of war?” and, ‘“‘When are the Ameri- 
can people going to waken to the realization that Japan in 
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the Pacific represents the same evil thing that Hitlerism repre- 
sents in Europe?” 

We did not gradually awaken to a realization of what, to 
the peoples of the Far Pacific, was a self-evident truth. But 
the Japanese, by their treacherous attack, jarred us to a com- 
plete realization of the facts. Today our allies in the Far 
Pacific, and their distant ramparts, are of vital concern to us 
to assure our victory and survival. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Chasing the Sun 


a SS > 


ape TAXI SWIFTLY across a wind-swept harbor, fighting 
choppy, slapping little whitecaps, to feel the final lift into the 
air, and then to wheel and head westward through the pink 
mist of early evening on a night-long chase of the setting sun 
is one of the major experiences of a lifetime. 

And when, at such a take-off, you are convinced that you 
are heading for what is destined soon to become one of the 
major centers of conflict in a world-convulsing war, and that 
within a few months many distant cities you know and love 
from long association will be as red with the flames of battle 
and destruction as are the sundown clouds massed upon the 
ever receding horizon, then that hour becomes a magnificent 
monument dominating the panorama of the memories of many 
turbulent years. 

Such an hour was mine late on the afternoon of September 
6, 1941, when J left Los Angeles by clipper, booked across the 
wide Pacific by the southwestern route. 

There is a sense of unreality about starting on a first air- 
plane trip across the Pacific. This is particularly true if the 
long, slow drag across those vast empty spaces of water by 
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ship is a familiar experience. I had made the trip by sea be- 
tween the mainland and Honolulu more than a score of times, 
and when I boarded the clipper at four-fifteen in the after- 
noon it seemed incredible that I should actually be in Hawaii 
the next morning. Five or six days and nights—yes. But in less 
than twenty-four hours? 

We were a strange company. There was Peter Fraser, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand, homeward-bound after 
a trip by air clear around the world. There was an Army cap- 
tain who excited general curiosity by letting it be known that 
he was bound upon a mission of such secrecy and importance 
that he could not talk about it! There were importers, ex- 
porters, manufacturers of war materials. There was a quiet 
young American who said nothing about his mission, but I 
knew he was bound for Rangoon, Mandalay, and Lashio upon 
an assignment of the utmost importance to China’s growing 
air strength. There was the pretty, young American wife of a 
fabulously rich maharajah in India, and she and her strongbox 
(which produced dazzling sugar-loaf-cut rubies and emeralds) 
were guarded by a special courier from one of the world’s 
great travel agencies. 

And there was I, going in search of the strength of the 
democracies in the Far Pacific and wondering if the inevitable 
war with Japan would begin before I could get back to the 
American mainland. 

The preliminaries before the actual take-off were unim- 
pressive. They almost always are for seaplane trips, I find. 
Many of the great terminals for landplanes are notable as to 
size and equipment, and a few are truly beautiful, but the 
ugly Pan-American take-off accommodations at Los Angeles 
are typical of most seaplane terminals. A dirty wharf section 
of the harbor at San Pedro, a little frame building on piles— 
hardly more than a shack—slimy stairs down to an ordinary 
Jaunch—and then you were started on one of the most glamor- 
ous trips in the world. 

The clipper itself, riding high on the water far from the 
docks, was striking for size and for grace of line. The wing- 
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spread was about equal to the height of a twelve-story build- 
ing. Inside, the sense of space was accentuated by the fact 
that the cabins are on different levels, with connecting 
stairs. 

Couches, chairs, dining and card tables, upper and lower 
berths as large and as comfortable as those on a Pullman car, 
kitchenette and pantry, a special lounging room for the off- 
cers and crew numbering a dozen men, lavatories and dressing 
rooms—this is a catalogue of only that part of the clipper 
known to the passengers. 

The four giant motors, the bridge and control room, the re- 
frigerator space for foods, the enormous fuel tanks, the great 
wings—so large that a mechanic can work in them on engine 
repairs—the stowage space for luggage—these are all a 
tribute to the ingenuity of the mind of man. 

And yet, most of the passengers in this many-ton marvel 
that was to catapult us more than 2,000 miles in perfect safety 
through the measureless night sky and over a vast stretch of 
lonely and fathomless ocean were traveling at top speed and 
great expense because the political ingenuity of the minds of 
men has been inadequate to prevent war and slaughter and 
the devastation of the lands of more than half of mankind. 

The tawny California coast line and Catalina Island soon 
vanished as we climbed into a high fog, then climbed through 
clouds, and emerged into a wonder world of brightness. Soon 
the Pacific was 10,000 feet below, and between us and the 
ocean, at a level of about 5,000 feet, was a great sea of tum- 
bled clouds which stretched for more than 1,500 miles west- 
ward. We saw nothing of the ocean until dawn next day. 

Blue of the sky, silver of the clouds below, shading to gray 
where the sunlight does not strike, and blinding brightness. 
This was a foretaste of the surroundings I was to live in for 
a third of my total daylight hours for the next nine weeks. But 
on this day of the take-off the foretaste was brief, for in spite 
of our humming and precipitous chase westward, the sun got 
away from us, the sky above turned to pure tones of lemon 
yellow and the green of early spring, and the cloud banks be- 
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low warmed into a limitless turbulence of old rose shading 
into blue black. 

Then came the moon, before the sky and clouds had quite 
darkened, for September 6 was the night of the harvest full 
moon. At first the tops of the clouds flushed to a rich red 
orange, but they soon paled to yellow gold and then to silver 
white, shading into colorless gray in the hollows. 

Highballs and dinner, black coffee and cigarettes, bridge 
and small chat with strangers—the petty habits of modern 
man carried higher into the moonlighted heaven than the top 
of Mount Olympus, where man once thought the high gods 
dwelt in majesty and power. 

But winged Mercury himself could not have kept pace 
with us that night, and Jove’s thunderbolts were never so ter- 
rible as the 2,000-pound bombs which man today hurls from 
the skies upon his own kind. 

The night was too beautiful for sleep. My berth was in the 
curve of the belly of the plane, and two large windows per- 
mitted me to look down upon the billowing silvered clouds if 
I put two pillows under my head or propped myself up on one 
elbow. Time after time I napped briefly, only to waken and 
look long upon the glory of that night. For a time the shadow 
of the plane upon the silver cloud bank below was sharp and 
clear, and later the tumbled masses of mist seemed to be hurry- 
ing eastward with breath-taking speed. 

Once I got up, stepped into slippers, wrapped myself in a 
long Chinese silk gown, for the air in the clipper was fresh 
and cold, and went to the smoking room for a cigarette and a 
cup of hot black coffee with some of the officers and members 
of the crew. 

After that I watched the moon pace us to the west, and 
then I slept too long. One of the stewards was shaking my 
shoulder. ‘‘Honolulu in half an hour, sir.”’ 

It was only six o’clock. Below us was the open sea. In the 
distance I saw mountainous Molokai and Oahu, with pinkish 
sunrise clouds along the crests and higher slopes of the 
mountains. 
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It was with excitement and pride that I looked out over 
Pearl Harbor, the naval air base on Ford Island, and Hickam 
Field, the Army air base, as we circled for a landing. It was a 
Sunday morning, September 7, exactly three months to a 
day before the Japanese were to deliver their sneak attack. 

Less than two months later Saburo Kurusu, the treacherous 
Japanese diplomatic envoy, was to circle over Pearl Harbor 
as he came down to a landing from Midway Island. Ostensibly 
he was coming to try to negotiate an ‘‘enduring peace” in the 
Pacific. Actually, his narrow eyes must have glittered with 
vengeful and secret excitement as he mulled over in his mind 
the representations he was going to make at Washington to 
keep the United States in a hopeful and conciliatory state of 
mind while Japanese airplane carriers and submarines were 
making their stealthy way to within striking distance of our 
strongest rampart in the Pacific. : 

That Sunday morning of September 7 few ships were 
visible out at sea, but there were more than two score of Navy 
and Army planes in the air. The docks and anchorages of 
Pearl Harbor were crowded with war vessels of all shapes 
and sizes, and I noted with satisfaction that all were painted 
black or battle gray. My last previous sight of them, in Janu- 
ary of 1941, was when most of the ships of the Navy were 
still a brilliant white. 

It was exactly six-thirty when we touched water, and ten 
minutes later we were tied up to a floating wharf and going 
ashore. At the customs building at the Pan-American Pearl 
Harbor terminal a surprise awaited me. A tall young man with 
a familiar face advanced to greet me. Could it be Waldo Drake, 
whom I had last seen in Los Angeles sixteen years before, 
when we were both on the staff of the Los Angeles Times? But 
Waldo in the crisp, white tropical uniform of a lieutenant com- 
mander of the Navy? And an officer of headquarters staff at 
that? 

“Hi, fella, you’re a prisoner for the morning,” Waldo sang 
out at me. “We're going to headquarters for breakfast, and 
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Admiral Kimmel says to make no plans for yourself until after 
eleven o'clock. He wants a long talk with you.” 

“But,” I said, ‘I’ve had no shave. I’ve had no shower. It’s 
hot here, and I have on mainland-weight clothes. Can’t I st 

‘No, you can’t. The admiral’s in command here. Your lug- 
gage will go to the hotel. You come with me.” 

Weeks of pondering over the tragedy of December 7 
have failed to bring to me any explanation of that great de- 
feat which satisfies my own mind. Certainly, it could not have 
occurred on that morning of September 7 when I arrived at 
Honolulu by clipper from the mainland. American pursuits 
had spotted and identified us far at sea. The whole Pearl 
Harbor base was actively awake that Sunday morning in Sep- 
tember, and my clipper arrived nearly an hour and a half 
earlier than the surprise Japanese raiders were to arrive three 
months later. 

Rumors, news, Secretary Knox’s report, Washington gossip, 
supposed “‘leaks’’ from investigation boards, even the devas- 
tating Roberts Report—none of these things properly explain 
the fact that not until the Japanese planes roared in over 
Diamond Head on the morning of December 7 was the alarm 
raised. 

That September morning Admiral Kimmel and I talked 
war, strategy, politics, and diplomacy. The progress of cam- 
paigns in Europe, in North Africa, and in China was can- 
vassed. The admiral expressed regret that fortification of 
Wake Island had not yet been completed, and relief that Mid- 
way Island was already fully commissioned as a fortress and 
ready for defense. Midway, he pointed out, is the only space 
of land in the world, under present limitations of airplanes, 
from which land-based bombers could raid Pearl Harbor and 
get back to their hangars. 

The plight of unfortified Guam, and the repeated refusals 
of Congress to fortify that outpost, led to a discussion of po- 
litical opinion at home. Was the influence of Lindbergh, 
Wheeler, and their co-workers waning? What had been the 
contents of Prince Konoye’s famous personal note of the mid- 
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summer to President Roosevelt ? How were the Hull-Nomura 
conversations progressing—if at all? 

“If it comes to war,’ said Admiral Kimmel at length, ‘‘the 
strength and striking power of our Navy will be as great a 
surprise to the world as were the overwhelming strength and 
striking power of Hitler’s armies. 

‘T am confident we can finish off the Japanese in short order 
if they push us into war, but we shall have sharp losses before 
the job is done. We have technical and mechanical surprises 
that will astound any enemy, and the morale of the whole 
Navy is at top level. We have practiced until our Navy is as 
conditioned and as fit as a well-trained football squad. Why, 
today we are better at torpedoing from our submarines 
without surfacing than we were at the end of the last war 
when we came up and used our periscopes.” 

Admirals, captains, and commanders came and went, 
stopped for short talks, and excused themselves during those 
eventful morning hours I spent with the man who was then 
commander in chief of our entire fleet. Radios and cables 
and reports arrived as interruptions; the vast, intricate ac- 
tivity of the Navy went on without check or delay that hot 
and sunny Sunday. | 

‘When you come back from the Orient eight weeks from 
now you'd better stop over here for a week. I'll send you out 
for a few days’ battle practice.’’ Those were Admiral Kim- 
mel’s last words to me that morning. 

When I finally got to the hotel, in crumpled clothes and 
still unshaven, the sun which we had chased into the west the 
evening before had climbed high into the sky from the eastern 
horizon. It was after eleven o'clock. The first envelope handed 
to me when I registered was a notice that, owing to engine 
trouble, the clipper would not take off for New Zealand for 
two, maybe three, days instead of the next morning at dawn. 

The next day I asked Admiral Kimmel about that battle 
practice. “‘Better wait until you return,” he said. “There’s not 
time enough now. It will take at least three or four days.” 

But when I got back to Honolulu just before the end of 
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October, Commander Drake again met me, and with disap- 
pointing tidings. 

“Because of the situation,” the admiral felt that he could 
not send any ships out with a certainty that they would return 


at a given date. 
That was late October. And the alertness at that time 
makes December 7 more inexplicable than ever. 
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crore DECEMBER 7, 1941, there was only one American 
naval vessel in Pearl Harbor which had ever known battle 
scars or which had ever had lying on her decks sailors wounded 
by hostile shells. That was the outdated old light cruiser 
Baltimore, which had been one of Admiral Dewey’s fleet that 
sank the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay just before the turn of 
the century. She was old then—built in 1880. 

The Navy had a sentimental feeling about the old Balii- 
more and wouldn’t permit her to be sold lest she be turned 
into scrap—and the Japanese get the scrap. 

Strange things, wars. Rubble from the ruins of bombed Lon- 
don and Liverpool frequently comes to this country as bal- 
last in freighters from England these days and is being used 
to fill in low areas around New York Harbor. And it was 
probably some of the scrap from New York’s wrecked ele- 
vated lines that made the bombs which Japanese airplanes have 
showered upon Pearl Harbor and upon Manila and Singa- 
pore. 


During the three days I spent in Honolulu in September, 
and the week spent there in late October and early Novem- 
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ber, I found much to hearten me. But there was one thing that 
was supremely depressing—complacency. 

Although opinion was about evenly divided on the question 
of likelihood of war in the Pacific, I found no division of 
opinion in Army, Navy, or civilian circles concerning the 
safety of the Hawaiian Islands. 

“Why, Honolulu is the safest place in the world,” I was 
told again and again by men in and out of uniform. I could 
find no case of any man having sent his family to the main- 
land for the sake of safety. Instead, even five weeks before 
the Japanese struck on December 7, there were Army and 
Navy officers who were having their wives and children join 
them in Honolulu for the winter. 

Homes were at a premium; the prices of tiny houses and 
apartments had risen beyond all reason. Thousands of civilian 
workers had been imported from the mainland for expert 
work of one kind and another at the Navy and Army bases 
on Oahu and the other islands, and miles and miles of frame 
houses, spaced dangerously close, were being built to afford 
homes for these men and their families. Officers and enlisted 
men of all the services were bringing their wives and chil- 
dren to Oahu. 

Honolulu was a boom town. Not because sugar prices were 
high; they weren’t. Not because of the tourist trade; that was 
languishing because of a shortage of ships. Tourists were 
staying away, not because of fear that Honolulu might be 
attacked if we got into the war, but because would-be travelers 
were afraid they could not get back to the mainland easily 
in case of hostilities. 

Honolulu was a city in the course of reconstruction. The 
Navy and Army personnel on the island of Oahu had been 
increased so greatly and so quickly that even food prices had 
increased beyond reason. The theaters could not accommodate 
the crowds. Commanders of all services were worried be- 
cause the amusement and recreational facilities of Honolulu 
were utterly inadequate to take care of the tens of thousands 
of uniformed men on leave every afternoon and evening. 
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But no one worried because there was not a single air-raid 
shelter for civilians on the island of Oahu. Some, but not all, 
of the Pearl Harbor oil and gasoline storage tanks had been 
put underground. True, arrangements had been made for 
using Honolulu’s hotels, schools, and other public buildings 
as hospitals for Navy wounded, but the general supposition 
was that these wounded would arrive from battles far at sea. 

No one, apparently, dreamed of fifty or more enemy planes 
coming over in daylight and bombing the city, the naval base, 
Schofield Barracks, and Hickam and Wheeler fields at will. 
Even the very few people who conceded that the Japanese 
might try a single “hit-and-run suicide raid’’ laughed at the 
idea of four or five waves of enemy planes coming over in one 
day. | 

The defenders of Hawaii were on the alert for danger at 
a distance. Before December they shared the delusion then 
so common on the American mainland: “Distance is our pro- 
tection, and besides we are so strong that no one will dare to 
attack us.” 

Yet Japanese two-man submarines, with a round-trip maxi- 
mum cruising range of only 300 miles, actually got inside 
Pearl Harbor! And on December 8 grim-faced men had to 
dig graves and trenches for the bodies of 2,340 dead! 

There was dangerous and costly complacency about an- 
other feature of the situation in Hawaii—the enormous per- 
centage of Japanese to the total population of the islands. 
The 1940 census gave the Territory of Hawaii 414,991 in- 
habitants, of whom 155,042 were Japanese or at least half 
Japanese. It was the fashion in Honolulu to assume that 
loyalty to the United States would run at least 99 per cent, 
and any eyebrow-raising concerning this bland assumption 
was promptly squelched as a display of bad manners. 

Yet Secretary of the Navy Knox, after flying to Pearl 
Harbor to investigate the extent of the damage occasioned 
by the sneak raids of December 7, commented bitterly that 
at no time since World War II began in September of 1939, 
except in Norway, had there been such efficient “fifth-column”’ 
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work as there had been on the island of Oahu on December 7. 

In Washington, in February, after publication of the 
Roberts Report, many terrible tales were being whispered 
around the corridors of the War Department buildings—tales 
reportedly received from brother officers who were in Hono- 
lulu that morning in December when the Japanese wrenched 
the initiative of quick striking power from our Navy and from 
the Army air force. 

One of the worst of these had to do with a Japanese owner 
of a dairy farm who had long been supplying milk to some of 
the barracks at Hickam Field. This man, nearing sixty years 
of age, had been born in Hawaii long before it was annexed 
to the United States. He had never been to Japan, nor had his 
son, aged about thirty-four. They held military passes en- 
abling them to drive their truck through Hickam Field gates 
every morning. 

On December 7 they passed the gate about seven-forty 
o’clock and drove toward the barracks. Halfway down the 
long road the truck stopped and the son got out and raised 
the hood. ‘“‘Engine trouble, I guess,’ was what the observant 
sentry at the gate said to himself. 

At seven fifty-five, when the first rain of bombs came down, 
the truck was slowly under way again. Instead of going to 
the barracks it veered sharply to the left and drove out onto 
the concrete runway where scores of large and small Army 
planes were parked. 

The four sides of the truck fell away, and the load was 
revealed as not milk cans but half a dozen machine guns, with 
nine Japanese to swivel them around, blazing death and 
destruction in a frightful circle. Most of the American 
grounded planes were crippled, and about eighty young Ameri- 
can flyers who rushed from the hangars at the first alarm 
were killed before the Japanese “milkman” and his gang could 
be shot down. 

Loyal citizens, yes. But not loyal American citizens. Some 
day the whole story will be told. 

The Japanese are a sly people. They did their very efficient 
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best to lull us into a sense of security. I was myself the amused 
recipient of propaganda attentions of this kind. 

On my return to Honolulu from Manila the last week in 
October I was surprised, the day after my arrival, to find 
under my door an expensively engraved card reading: ‘“‘S. 
Kita, Japanese Consul General.” 

I have known Kita for many years. He occupied posts in 
the Japanese diplomatic and consular service in Shanghai, 
Canton, and other cities during the fifteen years I lived in 
China. He is short, fat, amiable, with an easy laugh and more 
of a sense of humor than most Japanese are endowed with, 
and I had always counted him as one of my friends. Experi- 
ence, however, had taught me that no white man dares to rely 
upon the friendship of a Japanese, and so I did not return 
Kita’s call. However, he came twice more to my hotel when 
I was not in, and left three successive “urgent” telephone calls. 
After the third one I rang up his office. This was the gist 
of what he said, as I noted it down at the time and passed it on 
to Army and Navy authorities for their amusement: 

“Oh, Abend, we must get together for a dinner or tiffin 
and talk over the good old China days. Any time will suit me. 
I have almost nothing to do in this post, in spite of the fact 
that there are thousands and thousands of Japanese here. 
They have all become such loyal Americans that they do not 
bother to come to their own consul general about anything 
any more.” 

That foolish bit of overdone propaganda was poured into 
my ear on November 2, a month and five days before Japan 
struck. 

The Roberts Report records that Kita’s ciphered ingoing 
and outgoing cable and radio messages increased enormously 
during the period just before the attack of December 7 and 
that his more than two hundred supposedly “Consular 
Agents,” scattered through all the islands of the Hawaiian 
group, did an amazing and unusual amount of traveling and 
cabling during this same time. 

Obviously, Kita was the head of the fifth-column conspiracy 
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centering upon the Army and Navy bases in Hawaii, and if 
he, a mere consul general, knew the treacherous stroke that 
was being planned, it is fatuous to suppose that the special 
emissary from Tokyo, Saburo Kurusu, was uninformed. The 
theory that these men were duped and betrayed by the “wicked 
Japanese warlords” is patently absurd. 

There was no justification whatever for the complacency 
felt in Hawaii about the possibility of Japanese fifth-column 
activities. Instead, there was every cause for alarm and 
vigilance. 

We permitted the continuance in the islands of Japanese- 
language schools for American-born Japanese children— 
schools supported and paid for by the Imperial Japanese 
Government. The teachers came from, or were approved by, 
Tokyo. | 

Although Japan’s trade with Hawaii kept declining, and 
although the number of Japanese-born residents of the islands 
grew less year by year, we permitted a continual and marked 
increase in the size of the staff of the consulate general and 
looked on without alarm when more and more consular agents 
were appointed upon outlying islands of the group. 

Although adherents of the Shinto religion in Hawaii grew 
fewer and fewer every year, we looked on with complacency 
while the number of Shinto priests was steadily increasing. 
And this despite the unsavory record which Shinto priests 
made for their sect in China, where they repeatedly provoked 
‘incidents’? which were used as pretexts for the intervention 
of the Japanese military. 

Of course, most of the Japanese born in Hawaii are loyal 
citizens of the United States. And many of the Japanese who 
were born and reared in Japan are now loyal to the land of 
their adoption. But it has been a scant compliment to their 
good sense or to their loyalty to have acted for years as 
though they were so stupid or so thin-skinned that we would 
lose their loyalty if we took proper precautions against fifth- 
column activities of a small minority in case of war. Had we 
begun an earnest ‘Shouse cleaning” of the suspects among the 
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people of Japanese blood in Hawaii, we would probably have 
had the unstinted support of an overwhelming majority of 
those residents and citizens who take their own Americanism 
as a matter of course regardless of what their racial heritages 
may be. 

Perhaps a dollars-and-cents appraisal of Hawaii's impor- 
tance will show how vital a key these islands are to national 
defense and to a maintenance of our position in the Pacific. 

In 1939 the Government’s outlay on Pearl Harbor alone 
was $14,436,000. In 1940 the expenditures on permanent 
works at the naval base, not counting maintenance and pay 
and wages, was $21,412,000, and when 1941 began, there 
was an appropriated but unexpended additional $62,518,000 
on hand. This was all spent in 1941 for industrial shop build- 
ings, machinery and repair equipment, graving docks, under- 
ground storage tanks for oil and gasoline, a central power 
plant, dredging of old and new channels, communication 
facilities, aviation, housing, a quay wall and wharf, and recrea- 
tion buildings for the thousands of officers and men based 
there. Besides this, an additional $22,000,000 was appro- 
priated early in 1941, only a small part of which went to other 
bases on other islands. 

What a target for enemy raiding planes! 

The land and water areas allotted to the Pearl Harbor 
naval base measure nearly 35 miles from end to end. Within 
the base are 600 miles of surfaced roads. Building has been 
so intensive that, by December of 1941, new structures had 
eaten up all but two holes of the old golf course. Ford Island, 
the naval air base in the middle of the harbor, consisted of 
a maze of streets and buildings, including repair shops, 
hangars, runways, and armories. The great and small ships 
had been camouflaged, and deck armor had been or was in 
process of being doubled and trebled to increase resistance 
to missiles from dive-bombing planes. 

The dubious and decreasing value of naval bases within 
flying range of land planes was clearly demonstrated by the 
loss of the Cavite base in Manila Bay within less than a 
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month after the Japanese began their assault, and by the con- 
tinous bombings of Singapore, which virtually neutralized 
that great base and compelled the American, British, and 
Netherlands naval forces to base largely upon the inadequate 
facilities in the East Indies and Australia. 

The Hawaiian Islands, which collectively have an area of 
only 6,407 square miles—less than the area of New Jersey— 
have a unique strategic value because Midway Island, 1,304 
miles to the northwest, is the only land that rears itself from 
the depths of the Pacific close enough to Pearl Harbor to 
afford a land base from which enemy planes could safely 
make a flight to Pearl Harbor and back to their base and still 
carry enough of a bomb load to make the trip worth while. 

Our own Flying Fortresses can carry fuel enough for a 
total flight of 6,500 miles and still take a full load of bombs. 
Our Catalina Flying Boats can stay aloft for from thirty-five 
to thirty-six hours. But Japan has nothing in the way of air- 
craft comparable to the range of these terrors of the upper 
air. 

A circle drawn with Pearl Harbor as the center, and with 
a diameter of 4,000 miles, touches no continental coast line. 
Such a circle includes more than 12,000,000 square miles of 
ocean—an area more than four times the size of continental 
United States. And Pearl Harbor, being more than 2,000 
miles from our own California coast, automatically increases 
the ‘‘reach” of our Navy by just that much—in other words, 
the Navy can operate effectively 2,000 miles farther than if 
it had to base upon San Francisco, Los Angeles, or San Diego. 

Pearl Harbor was not the only ambitious Navy project on 
Oahu. On the northern shore of the island, at Kaneohe Bay, 
which for years was nothing more than a yachtsman’s paradise 
and the place where tourists went to exclaim over coral reefs 
and tropical fishes as seen from glass-bottomed boats, the 
Navy has been busy developing another great air base. 

Apparently the Japanese bombers somewhat neglected 
Kaneohe when they made their treacherous attack on Decem- 
ber 7, but it would have been well worth more of their at- 
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tention. The Kaneohe base, although not completed, already 
boasted several scores of torpedo planes, flying boats, pursuits, 
and other aircraft of deadly types. The base has a vast area, 
with the spectacularly beautiful mountain pass of the Pali, 
leading to Honolulu, on the south, and the breakers of the 
Pacific rolling in from the north. The nearest land northward 
is Alaska, which is a little more than 2,500 miles away—as 
the plane flies. 

At Kaneohe they already had, in December, a landing 
field with a mat 4,000 feet long, which was even then being 
extended to 5,000 feet and widened to 1,000 feet. There were 
long water take-off reaches and plans to blast out the dams— 
which keep salt water out of fish ponds—and lengthen the 
take-offs for amphibian planes. Great hangars, a hospital, a 
club, barracks for 1,000 enlisted men, quarters for married 
men, houses for officers, a theater, tennis courts, swimming 
pools—these were some of the completed structures. Roads 
were being widened, and the channel from the sea had been 
dredged so that tankers could enter the little bay. 

All fuel and ammunition was kept in dugouts far under- 
ground. When, early in November, I asked about the loca- 
tion of air-raid shelters for the officers and men, for their 
wives and children, and for the people working on completion 
of the base, I was told they would be in preparation ‘‘very 
shortly.” 

Underground storage basins had been completed to hold 
1,200,000 gallons of water, and pumps were installed to lower 
the fire hazard, but there was no place for a human being to 
go for safety except to run along a long exposed road built 
on a dyke between two bodies of water, and then to hide 
in the jungle underbrush at the foot of the cliffs on the main 
part of the island. 

The American public, when it thinks of Honolulu and the 
island of Oahu, is apt to consider it as the site of the Pearl 
Harbor naval base, and only that. This is a prime mistake. 
Oahu and Panama are our greatest permanent Army posts 
in time of peace or in time of war. The Army, as one of the 
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generals there phrased it in October 1941, “is here to keep 
Pearl Harbor intact and safe as a place to which the mobile 
Navy can always return for supplies, fuel, munitions, and, if 
need be, for repairs.” 

By the end of January 1941 the Army strength on the island 
had been increased from 20,000 to 35,000 within six months. 
It had been more than doubled between the end of January 
and December 7, when the Japanese raids occurred. 

‘We can give out no figures, but look around for yourself,” 
that same general said to me. ‘‘We now have more than 5,000 
soldiers on this island engaged only in what we call ‘house- 
keeping’; that is, cooks, orderlies, the men who rake the leaves 
and keep the roads repaired, those who have to do with the 
physical maintenance of the military reservations.” 

At Schofield Barracks, which now covers an area of 14,000 
acres but is admittedly too small, the presence of ‘more than 
two divisions” was admitted. In addition to the infantry, the 
Army strength on Oahu includes coast-defense artillery, 
mobile artillery, anti-aircraft contingents, a mule pack train 
for use on the narrow mountain trails, contingents devoted 
to artillery which can be hauled here and there by rail, a large 
tank contingent, many antitank guns, huge numbers of tractors 
and their large complements of men, the medical corps neces- 
sary for each unit, and the immense Army Air Corps. 

In spite of widespread construction of huge barracks, thou- 
sands of soldiers newly arrived from the mainland were still in 
tents, awaiting the completion of permanent buildings when 
I was at Schofield early last November. 

In addition to Wheeler Field, between Schofield and Hono- 
lulu, there is Hickam Field, the largest of the Army air bases 
in Hawaii. At Hickam, in January of 1941, construction was 
being rushed on hangars and on barracks and homes to ac- 
commodate a force of 2,700 flying officers and 13,000 men 
of the Army Air Corps. By September those buildings were 
not only completed and fully occupied—they were crammed. 
New construction was under way in October to bring the size 
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of the air force at Hickam Field alone to a total of 25,000 
officers and men. 

Soon after December 7 there was a lot of chopping off of 
official heads. The commanders in chief of our Navy, Army, 
and air forces in Hawaii were removed from supreme author- 
ity and were succeeded by new men. But there was no head- 
chopping on the mainland, although some people there seem 
not to have been on the alert either. 

The tale has come back, and has never been contradicted, 
that a squadron of new Flying Fortresses, en route from Cali- 
fornia to Hickam Field, flew right into the midst of the 
Japanese surprise raiders on the morning of December 7. 
One of them was shot down, and the others effected safe 
landings. These planes, according to the tale of their officers, 
had machine guns and other weapons, but had no ammu- 
nition of any kind. ) 

Who, in California or in Washington, was responsible for 
an oversight of this kind? 

The foresighted Netherlanders, in the East Indies, sent 
their whole naval strength to sea, stripped and ready for war, 
eight days before Japan struck her first treacherous blow. 
That was because the officials in Batavia and Surabaya dis- 
trusted the progress of negotiations in Washington and knew 
that many Japanese transports were in the South China Sea, 
heavily loaded with troops. Washington knew that too. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cabled a personal inquiry on that point to the 
Japanese Emperor on December 6. 

The Dutch sent their navy to sea ready to fight. But we 
sent our flyers and our costly and much-needed planes out 
over the Pacific without any means for self-protection. Why? 

Honolulu has had martial law, black-outs, and an early 
curfew since December 7, but before that it was not only 
the city itself which tried vainly to provide amusement and 
recreation facilities for tens of thousands of troops and 
sailors. The Army and Navy did their best, too, to keep the 
men busy and entertained. At Schofield, for instance, there 
was built a fine theater—as fine as the best to be found in most 
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small cities of 50,000 people on the mainland. There was also 
a huge gymnasium, many bowling alleys, half a dozen base- 
ball diamonds, several golf courses, a polo field, tennis courts 
beyond counting, football fields, and an immense open-sided 
roofed arena which would hold thousands of spectators for 
boxing matches. Keen rivalries in sports between different con- 
tingents not only kept the men interested and healthy but kept 
them out of mischief to a great degree. There are libraries 
and reading rooms, too, and Schofield alone has five church 
buildings or chapels. 

This catalogue of amusements may sound as if the armed 
forces on the island of Oahu spent most of their time playing. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. They worked long 
and hard. Marching, drilling, tactics, classes, lectures, target 
practice, route marches with full equipment, maneuvers of the 
type once called sham battles—these made up the long and 
busy days of our uniformed men ashore, even before the war 
started, and the equivalent kept the Navy personnel keenly 
on edge. 

Apparently nothing was lacking at Hawaii in the way of 
equipment, personnel, morale, efficiency, physical and mental 
and technical preparedness. What was lacking was political 
acumen on the part of the commanders of all forces, and 
this must have been entirely lacking, else the surprise raids 
of December 7 would not have been possible. There was no 
realization of the fact that political, military, and economic 
compulsions would certainly force Japan into hostilities at a 
very early date. Had there been such a realization, there 
would have been no opportunity for Japan to seize the in- 
itiative successfully and strike the first blows at times and 
places of her own choosing. In war, as in the boxing ring, the 
great advantage goes to the contestant who gets in the 
heaviest blows first. There is an enormous advantage in get- 
ting your adversary groggy in the very first round. 

If the defenders of Hawaii knew anything of Japan’s 
history, they should have been expecting a surprise attack. 
The Empire never gives warning. Japan attacked China in 
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the nineties before she declared war. In 1904 Japanese ships 
began shelling the Russians at Port Arthur at the very hour 
when the Japanese ambassador to Russia was dancing at a 
ball in the Czar’s palace at St. Petersburg. In September of 
1931 the Japanese made a surprise attack against Manchuria. 
They did the same thing near Peking on the night of July 7, 
1937, when they started the still-unfinished ‘‘China Incident.” 

The defense of Hawaii, primarily the defense of Pearl 
Harbor, was conceived upon well-known and sound theories. 
Years ago the proposals to make the island of Oahu ‘“im- 
pregnable” by a circle of fortifications comparable to the 
Maginot Line was, luckily, thrown into the discard. Instead, 
the authorities adopted the idea of a mobile defense. 

The theory of Oahu’s impregnability is based upon five 
lines of circles, each of which would have to be conquered 
before Pearl Harbor, the heart and core of the great bastion, 
could be made useless to our fleet. The first, or outer ring of 
defense, is provided by far-ranging naval aircraft. Second 
comes a ring made up of the surface craft of the Navy. The 
Army is in control of the three inner rings or lines; first, 
Army aircraft; second, heavy coast-defense artillery and 
anti-aircraft batteries; and last, infantry of all branches. 

“Like the men at the Alamo, we shall fight to the last man,” 
said my friend, the general, after showing me gun emplace- 
ments at odd and unexpected places, whole batteries ready to 
sweep near-by beaches where enemy landings might con- 
ceivably be attempted. All along the northern coast of the 
island curious knobs of volcanic rock protrude from the small 
plains and valleys, which would make it necessary for land- 
ing troops to advance through narrow defies. 

“I suppose those narrow approaches are mined, aren’t 
they?’ I asked as the general and I stood on a wind-swept 
peak. 

“You mustn’t go supposing we’d be that mean,” he said 
and grinned widely. 

The United States had had a naval base, of a kind, at 
Pearl Harbor for seventy-five years when Japan attacked us 
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there. It was in 1876 that we acquired the right to develop the 
base from what was then the independent kingdom of Hawaii, 
and the acquisition was an indirect result of the Civil War. 
During that great domestic conflict the North was short of 
sugar, and Hawaii sent us many cargoes, most of them raised 
by the descendants of American missionaries who had gone to 
the islands to Christianize the native Hawaiians. 

After the Civil War, with the completion of transcon- 
tinental railways, the United States suddenly found itself 
a Pacific Power. Fortunately, in 1876 we had a great strategist 
as President—General Ulysses S. Grant. Hawaii hinted at 
the desirability of annexation at that time, but the Grant 
Administration was content with the right to develop a naval 
base at Pearl Harbor, which has six square miles of water 
suitable for naval anchorages. In return for the base we made 
a treaty granting duty free entry to this country of Hawaiian 
produce. Annexation did not occur until 1898, when we were 
engaged in the war with Spain. 

Japan in 1876 was an impotent little feudal, barbaric king- 
dom with no navy and only the smallest beginnings of a 
merchant fleet. 

All that has changed in the last seventy-five years—except 
the barbarism. 
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is WARS OF THE FUTURE, possibly even the last years of 
this present war, will be fought by armored planes in the air, 
men in armored tanks on the ground, and by more heavily 
armored submarines in the depths of the sea. Infantry, as 
we have known it for centuries, is useless against machine 
guns blazing from the sky, and navies, as we have known 
them, are useless against dive-bombing planes and aerial tor- 
pedoes.”’ 

It was Peter Fraser, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
speaking. We had left Pearl Harbor several hours before, 
at precisely the time of the brief glory of an incomparable 
Hawaiian sunrise. Again we were 12,000 feet aloft, in that 
world of almost unbearable beauty and brightness, that com- 
bination of blue and pure light and silvered clouds shading 
to soft gray. Now and then the clouds parted, and the sunlit 
ocean far below, doubtless rolling with long whitecapped 
swells, looked only like a greenish-blue tablet of slate with 
faint white markings on what seemed a dull and level surface. 

“The mastery of the air will mean the mastery of the 
world,” the Premier continued. “I was at Alexandria, in 
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Egypt, a few months ago when we were trying to evacuate 
Greece and Crete. Naval mastery of the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean did us no good. Our troopships and even our 
hospital ships were pursued by planes and were bombed and 
machine-gunned night and day all the way from Crete and 
right into Alexandria’s harbor. I was there—on the docks— 
and know what I am talking about.” 

The Premier lapsed into the silence of his somber recollec- 
tions, and the great plane droned along at more than 160 
miles an hour, eating up the huge distance we had to span 
before dark. We had started upon a southwestward flight of 
1,914 miles and would see no land until we reached Canton 
Island early in the evening. 

‘These islands,’ Mr. Fraser resumed, with a gesture to the 
right and left of our plane’s course, ‘were worth nothing 
until the airplane was perfected for long-range flying. Most 
of them were uninhabited, most have no harbors, They were 
useless little atolls, some without even springs of fresh water, 
and greedy as the nations have been, no one cared to own 
them. But now these islands have become priceless. They are 
steppingstones across the greatest ocean in the world. They 
will be fought over. If we must war against Japan, the posses- 
sion of these islands will shorten the time between my country 
and yours from a three-week voyage by sea to an air journey 
of only four days.” 

As we flew to the southwest that day, Johnston Island was 
several hundred miles off to our right, Palmyra to our left, 
and beyond Palmyra, the Christmas Islands. Johnston and 
Palmyra are now American naval air stations, with service 
facilities for naval planes and shore quarters for officers and 
men. But they are not fortified. A Japanese submarine sur- 
faced and shelled defenseless Johnston Island in December 
but did little important damage. 

The Christmas Islands are jointly owned by the United 
States and Britain, but northeast of them are Washington and 
Fanning islands, both British-owned, and to the southwest is 
Jarvis Island, American-owned. Almost on the equator, and 
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near the line of flight from Honolulu to Canton Island, are 
Howland and Baker, insignificant little dots of land, Ameri- 
can-owned, and now of highest strategic value. 

From Canton Island southward there are many stepping- 
stones under several national ownerships. Most important to 
us, and raided once by the Japanese before the war was two 
months along, is American Samoa, where we have a mag- 
nificent landlocked harbor and a small but uncompleted naval 
base and naval air station. Near by are the British Fiji and 
Tonga, or Friendly, islands. Fiji is fortified, after a fashion, 
and, just before hostilities began, was to have been made the 
next southward stopping place after Canton Island for Pan- 
American Clippers. 

Up to November the regular fight w was from Canton Island 
to Nouméa, the port and main town on New Caledonia. 
Luckily, New Caledonia, French-owned, has declared for De 
Gaulle. This island is famous for its large and rich nickel 
mines, and at Nouméa itself is a smelter to handle the ores. 
A Japanese company also owns nickel mines on New Cale- 
donia, which was for years a French penal colony. It will 
be surprising if Japan does not send naval shells or aerial 
bombs crashing into the smelter, for nickel is a metal essential 
to armament manufacturing. 

From Suva, on the Fijis, to Sydney, Australia, the flight is 
1,743 miles. But from Nouméa to Brisbane, Australia, the air 
distance is only about 800 miles. From American Samoa to 
Suva the flight is a little less than 600 miles. No doubt all 
these routes are now in active use and American fighter, 
bomber, and transport planes are using British bases at will. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities, American planes, except 

warplanes purchased by Australia, did not land at any Aus- 
tralian bases. This was because Australia wanted reciprocal 
landing rights in the Hawaiian Islands and would not grant 
us landing privileges at Brisbane or Sydney until these 
were conceded. Australia, having been formally at war, and 
we technically at peace before December 7, the legalists in 
Washington balked at a reciprocal arrangement. New Zea- 
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land, however, was cordiality itself and permitted our clippers 
to land at Auckland without asking any return concession of 
any kind. | 

This great string of islands on both sides of the equator 
in the Far Pacific has a value to this country in the present 
conflict quite apart from providing steppingstones to Australia 
and the Far East. From these islands our scouting planes 
can range far and hinder any Japanese attempts to maintain 
trade relations with the west coast of South America. They 
can also be used as advance “eyes” for the Panama Canal, to 
spy out any eastward movements of raiders which might be 
heading from the Japanese Pacific islands toward our vital 
Canal Zone on the Isthmus. 

As the war progresses, the American public will also hear 
more of our little-known air and naval bases far to the north, 
along the Alaskan coast and in the westward-reaching Aleutian 
Islands. Already, in December, the Navy issued a warning that 
Japanese submarines and other craft were lurking near our 
base at Kodiak Island. Other bases which may be subjected 
to damaging hit-and-run raids are those at Sitka, Dutch 
Harbor, Nome, Yakutat, and Metlakatla. 

This summary of far-flung island bases sounds very en- 
couraging until it is remembered that Japan has Pacific islands 
too. In fact, she has more than 3,000 of them, and they are 
strategically placed between Hawati and the Philippines. 
“Floating fortresses,” “a string of Pacific jewels,” and ‘“‘a 
stationary fleet of natural aircraft carriers” are phrases which 
enthusiastic Japanese have applied to these possessions, and 
they have not overestimated their value. 

These Japanese islands lie somewhat roughly in the shape 
of a gigantic carpenter’s angle, with the short side running 
north and south and the longer side running east and west. 
This strategic chain begins in the north with the Ogasawara, 
or Bonin, group, only 500 miles south of Yokohama. 

From Yokohama to Guam, now in Japanese hands, through 
the Bonin and Marianas archipelagoes, is 1,400 miles. From 
Guam southwestward to Palau is about 1,050 miles, and 
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Palau is the closest Japanese possession to the Philippines 
except only Formosa. From Palau eastward, through the 
Caroline and Marshall islands, to the Radak group the dis- 
tance is about 2,650 miles. Wake, which so long and so gal- 
lantly withstood Japanese attacks, lies inside the angle of 
these two shanks. 

Japan holds the Marianas, Caroline, and Marshall islands 
as a result of having joined the League of Nations after the 
previous World War. Her navy had captured them from 
Germany in 1914, when the British fleet was busy elsewhere. 
Under a pre-Armistice agreement, made in 1917, custody of 
these islands was to remain with the Japanese Empire, and 
this was confirmed under the Treaty of Versailles, when they 
were handed over to Japan under the League’s mandate 
system. Japan’s last connection with the League was severed 
in March of 1935, but her connection with these strategic 
islands will have to be severed in the future by action of the 
American Navy. 

Under the League mandate, Japan was in honor bound 
not to fortify these islands, but of course she violated that 
contract. Gradually the islands have become populated solely 
by Japanese, except for a mere handful of surviving and down- 
trodden natives. For years Japan has refused to grant visas 
for travelers to visit any of these islands, which afford ideal 
hiding places for submarines and are natural bases for both 
naval and land planes. There is now little doubt that the 
German raiders which were preying upon British shipping in 
the Pacific in the summer of 1941, and occasionally shelling 
British islands, obtained their fuel and supplies from Japanese 
bases in these mandated groups. 

On several occasions the League questioned Japan sharply 
about her breach of agreement concerning preparing these 
mandated islands for war uses. At first Tokyo gave evasive 
replies, and finally ignored Geneva’s inquiries entirely. 

It is because of Japan’s possession of these islands, where 
~ she has located an unguessed number of air bases, that Amer- 
ican naval aid, troop transports, and supply ships must now 
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travel the long, long route by way of the northern Australian 
coast, the Torres Strait, and the Arafura Sea to reach even 
the most eastern of the islands of the Netherlands East 
Indies. There are few channels between these Japanese 
islands, and what ones there are have been mined and are 
guarded by bombers and submarines. Japan completely 
blankets all direct approaches to the eastern Asiatic main- 
land, to the Philippines, to the East Indies, and to Singapore, 
and it will be a hard and costly job to blast her out of posses- 
sion of these 3,000 floating fortresses. The first tentative 
move in this blasting process occurred at the end of January, 
when our fleet made a 2,000-mile foray from Pearl Harbor 
and successfully bombed and shelled five Japanese bases in 
the Marshalls. 

In wartime it is always invaluable to discover, if possible, 
the enemy’s estimate of his own position. More than an ink- 
ling of Japan’s feeling of security may be gained from a frank 
discussion of the strategic naval situation given out late in 
September of 1941 by Rear Admiral Tanetsugu Sosa, retired, 
who enjoys an international reputation as a commentator on 
naval problems. 

‘A glance at the map,’’ Admiral Sosa declared about ten 
weeks before his nation made the treacherous attack upon 
Pearl Harbor, “will show the strategic advantages of Japan. 
So long as there is no threat of a thrust from the maritime 
province containing Vladivostok, the defenses of Japan may 
be considered perfectly watertight.” 

Here is one of the mysteries of the early months of our 
participation in the war. In August and September, Japan 
moved more than half a million of her men into Manchuria 
and Korea, obviously either expecting an attack from Russia 
or planning to make an attack toward the north. Yet by early 
December she was strong enough to have her limit of trans- 
port tonnage loaded with soldiers and equipment for the 
grand push southward toward Manila and Singapore. 

To have won such quick air supremacy in the Philippines 
and in Malaya, she must have transferred southward most 
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of her warplanes. How could she with such certainty and 
serenity count upon not being attacked from the Soviet mari- 
time provinces? Did she know that Stalin had moved most 
of his planes and men to his western front to use in driving 
Hitler’s armies out of Russia, and if she did have that know]l- 
edge, how could she be certain that the Soviet would not 
grant American planes the right to use the bases around 
Vladivostok and along the north bank of the Amur River? 

Even the carefully framed declaration of the Twenty-six 
United Nations was so worded as not to obligate the Soviet 
to prosecute hostilities against Japan. The incongruous and 
dangerous situation continued to exist of Japan having an 
ambassador in the Soviet capital and of having consulates in 
many Russian cities, all able to gather vital military informa- 
tion to transmit to Tokyo and from Tokyo to Berlin. This 
lack of a state of war between Russia and Japan will remain a 
disturbing factor in the international situation as long as it 
exists. 

But to get back to Admiral Sosa: 

‘Japan is now defended solidly along 4,000 nautical miles 
by various strategic systems, which would be extremely costly 
to bréak through. All the principal bases of Powers hostile to 
Japan are within the sphere of action of the Japanese defense 
lines, and within bombing radius of Japanese aircraft,” he 
continued. 

Here was surely advance warning enough for Pearl Harbor, 
Manila, and Singapore. But the admiral was not content with 
being so explicit as that, for he went on to say: 

“In case of an emergency, all of these advance bases of 
Powers hostile to Japan would be deprived of their value be- 
fore reinforcements could be sent from their home countries. 
If, in spite of this disadvantage, they should send reinforce- 
ments, by land or sea, the Japanese Army or Navy would 
only have to lie in wait and destroy them as they come.” 

Perhaps it was with the hope of lulling us into a false feel- 
ing of security that Admiral Sosa then sketched two main 
lines of United States defenses which, he said, ‘“‘would be as 
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dificult for the Japanese fleet to break through as it would 
be for the American fleet to negotiate the approaches to 
Japan.” t 

The first of these, he said, runs from Dutch Harbor, in 
the Aleutian Islands, to Pearl Harbor and thence to Samoa. 
The other line he defined as running from the westermost tip 
of the Aleutians through Midway Island, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Baker Island, and then on to Samoa. 

‘The United States has undertaken its job a little too late,” 
avowed the admiral, after charging that this country was 
strengthening its strategic positions in the Pacific in order to 
check Japan’s southward advance and ultimately to effect a 
blockade of Japanese sea-borne trade and so “throttle the 
Empire’s economic life.” 

‘No matter what route the American Navy may choose,” 
he continued, “north, central, or south, the strategic position 
of Japan and the steel-plated walls of defense scattered all 
over the seas of East Asia enable our Empire to defend or to 
attack in any given direction. 

‘‘No matter how much the United States or British navies 
may gnash their teeth in chagrin,” he concluded, ‘“‘it is ab- 
solutely impossible for them to bring down the line of for- 
tresses built in the Pacific by the great hand of nature.” 


The long day had passed. The equator lay far behind. Sky 
and sea were clear of cloud or mist, and a dramatic blending 
of sunset colors made the horizon indistinguishable except 
below and to the west, where the orange-colored sun was 
near the water line. We had flown about 1900 miles when a 
little blur appeared ahead: Canton Island—one of those pre- 
cious steppingstones soon to become vital to us as a means of 
reaching our friends and allies-to-be—New Zealand, Australia, 
and the East Indies. 

The great plane lost height rapidly. We spiraled around the 
land-rimmed oval lagoon. A narrow ring of sun-browned salt 
grass. [he deep lapis-colored water of the Pacific outside 
this little ring; inside, pale green mirrorlike water of the 
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lagoon lying shallow over beds of white coral and white 
sand. We glided down onto that glassy, mirrorlike surface, 
ruffled it with our landing, taxied, and turned toward the 
little floating wharf just as the swift coming of the tropic 
dusk caused someone ashore to turn on dazzling landing 
beacons and searchlights. 

We had come to rest for the night in the middle of what 
was soon to be the ocean of conflict. 
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Canron ISLAND is not defended in any way. It has no har- 
bor, no fighting planes to bomb an approaching submarine, not 
even machine guns to turn against invaders. Fuel and supply 
ships have to anchor safely away from the treacherous coral 
reefs and send cargo to the island on lighters. There is not 
even a proper hospital on Canton Island—or was not a month 
before the war began. There is a very competent physician 
there—on the staff. of Pan-American—a nurse, and an in- 
firmary and dispensary. If Canton Island has been shelled by 
the time this book appears in print, as the Hawaiian islands 
of Kauai and Maui have been shelled from submarines be- 
fore this was written, there will be great suffering and need- 
less deaths because of lack of equipment to take care of the 
wounded. 

Canton Island is one of those little Pacific atolls without 
even a spring of fresh water, and with its greatest natural 
elevation eight feet above high tide. It is the smallest con- 
dominium in the world, being jointly owned by the United 
States and Great Britain. British passengers on the clipper 
laughingly say they are “going back to the Empire’? when 
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they walk down the beach to send a radio message over the 
British-maintained wireless station. 

Except for the wireless installations, fuel-storage tanks, a 
post office, repair and machine shops, the small dispensary, 
cottages for employees of the air line, a reservoir to catch 
rain water, and the hotel, there is nothing on the island, and 
the casual passenger would not recognize its importance. The 
hotel, with its floodlighted tennis courts, swimming pool, fish- 
ing launches for transients, well-appointed guest and lounging 
and amusement rooms, is better than any hotel in New Zea- 
land, which has cities up to 250,000 in size. Most of the excel- 
lent food served arrives in the refrigerator chambers of the 
clipper planes. All the buildings are one story, which adds to 
the general unimpressiveness of the little settlement as first 
seen from the air. 

Much has been accomplished to make the place attractive— 
small plants and trees and flowers are thriving in the tropical 
climate, concrete walks and roads of crushed coral are neatly 
tended, whatever needs paint looks fresh and clean, and here 
and there lawns have been successfully begun in spite of the 
brackish soil of coral-sand origin. 

The only drawback to transpacific travel by plane, before 
the war made it necessary to dodge Japanese aerial raiders 
who would not hesitate to shoot down passenger and mail 
carriers, was the necessity for early rising. Noumea, the port 
of New Caledonia, was to be our stop the next night, and 
Nouméa is more than 1,900 miles from Canton Island, just 
as Canton Island is more than 1,900 miles from Pearl Harbor. 
Because of this we were called at three-thirty in the morning, 
had coffee and fruit and toast at the hotel, and by five o'clock, 
when the eastern skies were just beginning to green with the 
coming dawn, the clipper was churning laboriously up and 
down and back and forth across the glassy lagoon. 

There was no hint of a dawn breeze to ruffle the water, 
and a ship as heavy as a loaded clipper cannot take off from 
a glassy surface. Finally, by literally making our own waves, 
we managed a take-off, and ten minutes after we were in the 
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air the red equatorial sun soared above the horizon. Soon we 
were up to 12,000 feet again, and the long day of brilliant blue 
and blinding light and glittering silver had well begun. By 
the time breakfast was served in mid-air at eight-fifteen we 
were all ready for it. 

This was the day we crossed the international date line. 
We had left Honolulu on September 10. It was September 11 
when we took off from Canton Island, but when lunch time 
came we found ourselves in the middle of the day of Sep- 
tember 12. 

There was less monotony to this day’s flight than there 
had been the day before, for we flew high over several islands. 
Some were mere flat coral reefs or atolls, but others seemed 
to be of volcanic origin, with fairly high hills or small, rugged 
mountains, usually densely forested. None that we saw offered 
quiet harbors that might be used by a seaplane in distress, 
and none showed signs of human habitation, although in two 
cases we were told of couples who had settled there far from 
steamer lanes or other means of communication, Perhaps 
those pioneering settlers do not yet know that a terrific war 
is being waged in the Pacific. 

Shortly before sunset a rugged mountain chain was seen 
above the surface of a placid sea, and spiraling brought into 
view a large landlocked harbor with a sizable town at one 
end and the stacks of a great smelting plant belching black 
smoke into the clear evening sky. Nouméa was below. 

Here the transpacific flyer met his first fierce-looking crinkly 
haired flat-nosed Fiji islanders, or natives of the Gilbert group. 
They are the descendants of cannibals and look the part. 
Many of them have flaming red or auburn-colored hair— 
black hair bleached to reddish tones by the use of lime. 

There is no decent hotel at Nouméa, but clipper passengers 
are taken by launch from the landing wharf and immigration 
inspection station to a luxurious private yacht anchored in 
Noumea bay. It once belonged to the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
and was used by that one-time publisher of the Saturday 
Evening Post for world cruises. Ashore, there is little to see; 
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Nouméa is the usual ugly French colonial town where cheap 
red wine may be had at high prices in places where tawdry 
and outworn girls and women dance on rough floors to old 
tunes—if you care to dance with them. And Nouméa was 
oppressively and muggily hot—my last taste of the tropics 
for more than 4,500 miles. 

The evening of our arrival we had a pleasant surprise. 
After a shower and a change I went up on deck and found 
more than a score of young American naval officers and men 
in crisp service khaki uniforms. The explanation of their 
presence was seen about half a mile away, where four huge 
Catalina Flying Boats rode at anchor. While we were having 
highballs on the breezy side of the deck, there arose a great 
turmoil overhead, and eight more Catalinas zoomed out of 
the northeast, circled, and came down to rest on Nouméa’s 
placid bay. 

Where had they all come from that day? Were they going 
to Australia, to New Zealand, or would they stay in this Free 
French colonial island and help guard the precious nickel 
smelter? The flyers all just shook their heads, grinned, and 
changed the subject when they were asked embarrassing 
questions, and no one pressed them for information. Only one 
thing was certain, and that was that they were not bound 
for the Netherlands East Indies. Our Lend-Lease planes for 
Batavia and Surabaya were flying out by way of Midway, 
Wake, Guam, and Manila in those days, and they were 
arriving in Java at the rate of from six to ten a week, as I 
learned later. 

Next morning’s take-off was at a ites hour than those from 
Honolulu and Canton Island, for we had before us a hop of 
only a little more than 1,200 miles, heading for Auckland, 
the great northernmost port of New Zealand. Premier Fraser 
was beginning to become uneasy and impatient. What Prime 
Minister wouldn’t, getting home after a globe-circling trip 
by air in wartime? He was bringing his people firsthand word 
of New Zealand troops in action in North Africa, a message 
from Churchill, a message from their King. 
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The rest of us became uneasy and impatient too. Not only 
was a flight of nearly 8,000 miles nearing its end, but most 
of us wanted definite tidings about flying across the Tasman 
Sea to Sydney, Australia, the next day. Our flight was off 
schedule, late. Had the Tasman plane been held? 

About two o’clock we sighted Cape Maria van Diemen, 
the barren, rocky northernmost tip of New Zealand, and 
then flew down the west coast. Soon the country began to look 
like England. Rolling green hills, grazing sheep and cattle, 
winding roads and red-roofed houses gave it the look of a 
friendly land, a land of moderate well-being and hospitality. 
Even the sky was soon the gray of an English sky, and by the 
time we had sighted Auckland’s splendid hill-encircled harbor 
we were flying through a typical English spring drizzle. 

And it was spring in New Zealand, early spring. Their 
September is equivalent to our March in states like Virginia 
and ‘Tennessee. 

We were ashore in Auckland a little before three o’clock 
on the afternoon of September 13. The usual and expected 
things happened, and so did some that were unexpected. There 
was a cheering crowd at the harbor to greet the Prime 
Minister. There was a reception for him later at the hotel, 
where I met most of the members of the Government. It was 
Saturday, the banks were closed, and all through passengers 
had the usual difficulties about money and exchange. 

But worse than that, Auckland proved to be a tighter 
bottleneck for travelers to Australia than is Lisbon to people 
trying to fly from the United States to England, or home 
again. The Tasman Airways schedule called for only three 
round-trip flights in every two weeks. The Sydney-bound plane 
had awaited our arrival, but it was booked to capacity by 
persons holding official priorities. Nine passengers from our 
clipper, we were told, would have to wait in Auckland from 
that day, September 13, until October 3, the date of the next 
ship sailing for Australia. All intervening airplane flights 
were booked with priorities. Because of the war and the 
shortage of shipping, steamer connections between New 
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Zealand and Australia, we learned, were almost nonexistent, 
except military or naval transports. 

Since I was one of the nine luckless passengers apparently 
doomed to wait in Auckland until October 3, I became first 
frantic and then despondent and moody. I insisted that there 
must be a priority waiting in my name. Richard Casey, the 
genial and helpful Australian Minister in Washington, had 
assured me that he had cabled for a priority a week before I 
lunched with him at the legation in Washington just before 
my departure. The air line officials insisted they had no 
priority for me. Damnation! 

My plight was, to me, desperate. I had a deep conviction 
that war with Japan was coming closer with great rapidity. 
I was under instructions to get to Manila in time to make a 
survey of the Philippines and cable a 4,000-word article home 
before September 26. I had to make an investigation of the 
war efforts and defensive strengths of the East Indies and 
Australia and get back to New Zealand in time to make a 
survey there before October 23, the date of my hard-won 
definite clipper reservation back to Los Angeles. If I missed 
that plane I would have to wait for two months and would 
not get home until after Christmas. But the whole idea back 
of this trip was that we would be at war with Japan before 
Christmas—I’d even made bets on it, giving heavy odds. 

I knew there were already in operation strict wartime 
censorships in New Zealand, Australia, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. I knew that the moment the first shot in the 
coming war was fired, there would be a crippling censorship 
instituted at Manila—I’d been shown the written plans for 
that when I was in the Philippines ten months before. I had 
to get home with my story before the war began—or I’d not 
be able to tell it. 

What to do? 

I went to the Premier’s cocktail party. I put my plight 
before him as we stood in a corner far removed from the 
sound of the orchestra. He was just promising to get me on 
the next day’s plane when I was called to the telephone. 
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Bless the Australians! They are a grand lot. 

The call was from the head of the Tasman air line office. 

‘Sorry for the mix-up, but we do have a passage on priority 
for you tomorrow. It’s not on your clipper ticket but on a 
ticket bought and paid for in Sydney.” 

“But my ticket through to Batavia was bought and paid 
for in Washington. There must be some mistake.” 

‘Well, if you think it’s a mistake and don’t want it i 

I didn’t get back to the cocktail party. I didn’t see Premier 
Fraser until I returned to New Zealand on October 17. I 
hurried back to the harbor, to the Tasman Airways office, and 
grabbed my priority ticket. 

Minister Casey had cabled from Washington, just as he 
vowed he had done. But the Australian Government offices 
in Sydney could get no priorities across the Tasman Sea on 
through tickets sold in the United States. To circumvent that 
ruling, the Australian Ministry of Information had bought 
me a second ticket, claimed a government priority, and so 
made my through flight possible. 

It was growing dark when I drove from the harbor back 
to my hotel, and then I found to my amazement that Auck- 
land—indeed, all of New Zealand—was enforcing a rigid 
black-out restriction every night. 

At seven the next morning our English-built flying ship, 
smaller than the clipper, took off from Auckland’s rainy and 
wind-swept bay. We were bound across the Tasman Sea for 
Sydney, the greatest city on the Australian continent, the land 
which the Englishmen in England refer to as ‘‘Down Under.” 

On most American maps New Zealand and Australia look 
very close together. The Tasman Sea looks narrow enough to 
cross in a good-sized motorboat on a calm day. The best 
counsel would be against making the attempt. The distance 
is more than 1,200 miles. 
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Wien AMERICANS assess the size and importance of the 
magnificent war effort being made by New Zealand they for- 
get to take into consideration the fact that this self-governing 
unit of the British Empire, which has furnished a sizable army 
and an air force of importance, has a population of only 
1,600,000. This is about the size of the population of Los 
Angeles or Detroit, and a little less than half the population 
of the city of Chicago. 

And yet. this “mere handful” of people, as we would regard 
them in this country, not only are making very valuable con- 
tributions to the cause of the United Nations, but also manage 
to sustain with high credit the whole panoply of a national 
organization—Prime Minister, Cabinet, Parliament, posts, 
customs, ministers and high commissioners abroad—as I 
found when in October I broke my home-bound journey and 
spent nearly a week traveling around the country. 

New Zealand has already exhausted its man-power reserve 
of single men and is now drafting married men. Economically, 
it has exhausted its resources, and Britain is financing part 
of the dominion’s war effort to a total of around £20,000,000 
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a year. Taxation is terrific. mounting frequently to 17% 
shillings in the pound, a percentage equal to 87% cents from 
every dollar in the United States. 

New Zealand is a country which, even before the Japanese 
opened hostilities in the Pacific, was living under war regula- 
tions and rations which made existence cheerless and stern. 
Already the war effort had, on the human side, been pushed 
farther than that of Australia in proportion to wealth and 
population, and New Zealand must cautiously consider 
whether hereafter it cannot easily fail in its effort as a whole 
because of having concentrated so heavily upon the military 
factor. 

By the end of October 1941 conscription had put 310,000 
out of New Zealand’s 800,000 adult males into one kind of 
uniform or another. To make an equal man-power sacrifice 
the United States would have to have 25,500,000 men in 
Army and Navy and home-guard service. As a result of this 
lavish outpouring of fighting strength there is an acute short- 
age of men to keep the vital mines open, and the shortage of 
farm labor threatens to reduce the food exports upon which 
enormous numbers of Empire troops in the Far East and 
‘Middle East are depending. 

During World War I, New Zealand troops lost 60,000 
men. When World War II had been going on for two years, 
New Zealand had already sent 80,000 men overseas, and 
140,000 more were in the uniforms of the Territorials, Home 
Guard, or National Military Reserve. Another 90,000 were 
being given part-time training. 

Under the Empire Air Training scheme more than 5,000 
trained flyers had already been sent overseas for active service 
by September of 1941, and the pledged commitment was an 
additional 5,000 trained flyers every year for the duration of 
the war. More than 14,000 were in Air Force blue being 
trained at home, last September, and a total of 33,000 had 
applied for enrollment in the flying service. Another 4,000 
young New Zealanders are serving in the Royal New Zealand 
Navy. 
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The man-power problem is now so acute that the Govern- 
ment not only provides hospitalization and free corrective 
operations for those found physically unfit for military service, 
but has also devised a course of special physical exercises 
coupled with varying diet to build weaklings into soldier 
material. Out of the first 162,865 New Zealanders medically 
examined for the Army, 59,000, or about 38 per cent, were 
pronounced unfit. The exercise innovation is now “reclaiming”’ 
eighty-two out of every one hundred men upon whom it is 
being tried. 

The rigorous manner in which conscription is being applied 
in New Zealand today is particularly surprising in view of 
the fact that the Premier and three members of his Cabinet 
were jailed during World War I as conscientious objectors 
to conscription and to military service. The present Labor 
regime inherited the conscription law from the period of the 
1914-18 struggle, and it has been enforced with some star- 
tling results. When I was in New Zealand in October, for 
instance, there was much critical comment of one particular 
draft board which rejected an appeal for exemption made by 
a widow, who was the mother of seven sons. Her six oldest 
sons were already in the Army, she pleaded, and she needed 
the seventh and youngest at home. But she lost her case. 

On the production side the New Zealand record is not so 
dramatic or impressive as that of Australia, but allowances 
are made for the smaller population and resources. New 
Zealand, for instance, has no great iron mines and no smelters. 
There were few industrial plants capable of being adapted to 
munitions or armament production. But in spite of shortages 
of material resources and dwindling man power, New Zea- 
land produces not unimportant quantities of gun carriers, 
mortars, bombs, hand grenades, and small ammunition.. 

Production from primary sources has made a splendid 
record. Before the war, Britain purchased enormous quantities 
of New Zealand butter, but this requires refrigerator ships, 
and now any kind of shipping is at a premium. New Zealand 
was asked to produce more cheese, and accordingly increased 
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production from 80,000 tons in 1939 to 117,000 tons in 1941 
—an increase of 46 per cent. In the process of changing over 
from butter to cheese production the farmers, even though 
most of them are now aging men, with all their sons in uni- 
form, also managed to increase butter production from 
118,000 to 127,000 tons. 

Meat production also recorded a great jump to meet Army 
needs. Before the war, shipments averaged 265,000 tons a 
year. In 1940 they jumped to 315,000 tons, but because of 
ship shortages have since then been restricted to 248,000 tons 
annually. 

War supply orders allotted to New Zealand included scores 
of things from tinned biscuits to mine sweepers. Parts of many 
essentials could be turned out by New Zealand factories, 
but many essential parts had to be imported, either from 
England, from the United States, or from overrushed Aus- 
tralian factories. All of this led to delay in finished output. 
Meanwhile, the Eastern Supply Council at Delhi was clamor- 
ing for more than 80,000 different items, and wanted all of 
them in a hurry. Faced with this crisis, New Zealand has 
done its very creditable best. 

The country’s total budgeted war expenses for the first 
two and. a half years of the conflict ran to £104,000,000 
against £23,000,000 spent during the whole of World War I. 
Taxation for war purposes has so far taken about £161 from 
every breadwinner, and wartime excess profits are taxed 60 
per cent on top of all other regular and emergency levies. 

Seriousness and frugality had become chronic in New 
Zealand, even before Japan attacked the democracies. Troop 
transports seemed to have carried away all there was of 
youth and gaiety. All the cities and towns were under almost 
complete black-out for months before Japan struck her first 
blows. German raiders, based upon Japanese-mandated 
islands in the Far Pacific, had visited New Zealand waters 
more than once. The great passenger liner Niagara, which for 
years plied between Auckland and Vancouver, B. C., by way 
of Honolulu, had struck a mine and gone down within view 
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of Auckland’s headlands. In the towns and cities men and 
women who went abroad at night were wearing white belts 
with bicycle reflectors at the back. In the Parliament and other 
Government buildings boxes of sand stood in the corridors, 
with wooden shovels—metal shovels had been melted for the 
munitions factories. Many of the most fashionable golf 
courses had been reclaimed for farm land. 

The Labor Government, headed by Premier Peter Fraser, 
seems to be firmly in power and will not seek an election until 
the autumn of 1942 at earliest, in spite of growing criticism 
from the Conservatives, who charge that the nation’s whole 
efforts cannot be concentrated on winning the war ‘while 
the Government remains preoccupied with expanding the 
social services, such as costly pension schemes, housing, and 
free medical services.’ To which Mr. Fraser replies tartly: 
“The country is worth living in now, and we are going to keep 
it worth living in for our men when they come back from the 
battle areas.” 

The Prime Minister, who was in the United States in 
August of 1941, was delighted to find what he called “un- 
usual warmth of feeling for New Zealand and Australia 
amongst the people of the United States.” 

“T think,” he said, “you like us better than you like the 
English because the dominions have no dubious history be- 
hind them and have waged no dubious wars. The dominions 
have a fair, clean sheet.” 

Mr. Fraser marveled over the complacency he found in 
the United States. ‘Of course Japan will strike, not only 
against Burma and against Singapore and against us, but also 
against you,” he told me in Wellington late in October. ‘We 
here in New Zealand fear there will be attempts at landing on 
our shores. New Zealand, climatically and in almost every 
other way, would suit the Japanese better than would Aus- 
tralia. I can imagine nothing of greater propaganda value to 
Tokyo and Berlin than Japanese military occupation of some 
part of the British Empire. 

‘We feel certain of cruiser raids against our ports and 
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cities, and of airplane raids from carriers, with great loss 
of life and destruction of property. There will probably be a 
complete interruption of shipping to New Zealand in the first 
stages of the conflict after Japan attacks. We are well braced 
for the shock. 

‘When you get home, please stress our urgent need for 
airplanes—Hudsons and Catalina Flying Boats in particular. 
We must have the latter to help in the patrols of the areas 
northward to the Fijis. For the protection of the New Zealand 
portion of the Samoan group we shall have to look to your 
own Samoan base at Apia. 

‘‘We need more planes to repel the Japanese raids which 
we feel we are certain to have to meet. It would be odd in- 
deed if Japan, even if she doesn’t attempt a landing in force, 
does not raid us heavily from the air in order to try to scare 
us into keeping most of our New Zealand soldiers, ships, 
planes, and guns at home here for our own protection. She 
will also most certainly try to cripple our reinforcements 
for the Empire’s cause at their bases, which means raids upon 
our air-training fields and hangars, upon our barracks and 
training depots for all classes of military and naval service, 
upon our docks at Wellington and Auckland, and upon our 
essential war-industry factory districts.” 

New Zealand has, for its size, a tremendously long coast 
line to be guarded. There are more than 4,000 miles of it, 
for the two main islands are more than 800 miles in length 
from north to south. The total land area is 104,000 square 
miles, or about 1,000 square miles larger than our own state 
of Colorado. Another comparison would be that New Zea- 
land is twice as large as the state of New York, plus another 
10,000 square miles, but has a population about 275,000 
smaller than the population of Manhattan Island. 

Much of the scenery along the coasts is not unlike that of 
the fiords of Norway. Although Australia, the nearest land 
mass, is rated as the world’s oldest continent, New Zealand, 
geologically, is very new. It is still active volcanically, has 
thermal districts rivaling our own Yellowstone National 
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Park, and the South Island boasts of snow-capped mountains 
jutting up to more than 12,000 feet within only a score of 
miles from the coast line. The North Island is much the 
warmer of the two and never knows snow at sea level. The 
climate is like that of England, with much rain and mist, and 
the grassy area given over to sheep- and cattle-raising is as 
green and lush as the south of England in the summer. 

Both of New Zealand’s largest seaports are on the North 
Island, and both are almost landlocked and surrounded by 
steep hills, rising against a background of distant mountains. 
Auckland is the closer to our California coast and to Honolulu, 
but Wellington is the more important to our Navy, because 
it has a dry dock and two graving docks capable of handling 
ships up to 20,000 tons—the largest accommodations of any- 
thing beyond Honolulu except ruined and captured Singapore. 

Like Australia, New Zealand has suffered from a severe 
gasoline shortage since many British tankers were torpedoed 
in the Atlantic. She looked to comparatively near-by Borneo 
and Sumatra for her oil and gasoline supplies, but the in- 
cursion of the Japanese naval and air forces into the East 
Indies will have made this problem even more acute. The 
United States has no tankers to spare to send fuel oil and 
gasoline down the 8,o00-mile sea lane from our California 
oil fields to New Zealand. 

Another likeness between Australia and New Zealand is 
that both have suffered severely in their agricultural areas 
because of the importation of rabbits from England. They 
are still a costly and destructive pest in both countries. But 
New Zealand has suffered seriously because of other importa- 
tions. English deer, for instance. There were no deer native 
to New Zealand, but those imported throve to such an extent 
that they were limiting the range for cattle- and sheep-grazing 
and destroying orchards. ‘The Government now pays a bounty 
and permits deer-shooting all the year through. In 1940 more 
than 56,000 were shot by professional hunters, who, between 
the bounty and the sale of meat and hides, made a good 
living. Now that such a large percentage of men are in the 
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Army, both rabbits and deer are increasing again at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

Gorse and broom are other costly importations. The origi- 
nal plants were brought to provide hedges around the houses 
of homesick Scotchmen. Today they have spread over hills 
and valleys, their great splashes of glorious yellow flowers 
vastly enhancing the beauty of the landscape, but being at 
the same time ruinously destructive of much good grazing and 
orchard land. 

Now the New Zealanders are afraid of importing exotic 
flora or fauna. They brought down some North American 
ducks once, but the birds took to living in the pastures instead 
of spending most of their time on the water. They fouled the 
grass, and the sheep and cattle would.not graze where the 
ducks had been. Fortunately, they were exterminated before 
they multiplied to an uncontrollable extent. 

The differences, temperamentally and physically, between 
the New Zealanders and the Australians are amazing. Both 
peoples are directly derived from the British Isles, both have 
had to conquer raw lands. But where the Australian is inde- 
pendent and cocky, the New Zealander is colonial-minded. 

‘““We don’t like dominion status and would prefer to be a 
colony again,’ many of them said to me. ‘‘We’d rather con- 
sider Churchill our Premier, instead of Fraser. Our loyalty 
is largely to Britain—to England and Scotland—instead of to 
the largeness of the Empire. We have, until recently, sold 75 
per cent of all our exports to Britain, and of course we have 
depended for our safety upon the protection of the British 
Navy. No wonder we are loyal. The Australians are different; 
a union of New Zealand and Australia, except temporarily 
against a common foe, is unthinkable to us.” 

It is significant, and typical of the differences between the 
two peoples, that while Australia has loudly denounced 
alleged British incompetence and lack of foresight in Malaya 
and at Singapore, New Zealand has uttered no criticism. And 
New Zealand troops suffered just as much there, and in Libya, 
in proportion to their numbers, as did the Australians. 
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Physically, the difference between the peoples of the two 
dominions is equally pronounced. The Australians are strap- 
ping, fine-looking, out-of-door types in the main. The New 
Zealanders are smaller, not so robust-appearing. In the mass 
you would think they were the sons of London or Glasgow 
factory workers. 

Perhaps for all the fertility of its farms and the amazing 
production of dairy products there may be a serious soil 
deficiency in New Zealand. Certainly the dental problem there 
is the most serious in the world. It is a very common thing 
for boys and girls seventeen and eighteen years of age to have 
complete sets of false teeth. At one army camp, where 4,000 
men were in training, I was shown dental charts. Extractions 
since induction into service had averaged more than one per 
man, and 34 per cent of all those 4,000 young men had dental 
plates of one size or another. 

But teeth or no teeth, the New Zealander makes a splendid 
fighting man. He may lack the dash of the Australian, but he 
has unrivaled courage and tenacity and can endure hardships 
to an incredible extent even if he does not look like a welter- 
weight or light-heavy boxing champion. 

With few exceptions, New Zealand’s hotels are bad—very 
bad. And the railways, narrow-gauge and Government-owned, 
are terrible. The equipment is almost antique in style and dis- 
comfort, the coaches are dirty, the trains are slow, and the 
station eating houses serve almost inedible food with scant 
courtesy. 

The hotels nourish some quaint customs. Although the 
country produces more butter than it can ship and consume, 
they will not serve butter with dinner in the evening. They 
furnish napkin rings and continue the use of dirty linen that 
would shame a third-rate boardinghouse. They will serve no 
coffee at table with any meal except breakfast. If a visitor 
wants a demitasse with his fruit or cheese, the waitress will 
look at. him as though he had proposed some gross impro- 
priety, and haughtily say: “Coffee is served only in the lounge.” 

In all of New Zealand there are no Sunday-morning news- 
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papers, and people without radios must go without news from 
the time of the late-afternoon paper on Saturday until the 
newsboy appears on Monday morning. 

The women of New Zealand are playing an important part 
in the war effort. Hundreds have taken the places of men in 
factories, hundreds more are driving cars and trucks and act- 
ing as bicycle messengers, while some are even ai doing heavy 
work on the farms. 

The Women’s War Service Auxiliary has more than 50,000 
members, and more than 30,000 of them are in uniform. The 
organization has sixty-five main centers and one hundred and 
twenty-two subcenters scattered over both islands and fur- 
nishes nurses, clerical workers, and kitchen help for most of 
the large army camps. Thousands of others work regularly in 
Red Cross supply depots, and immense shipments of cleaned 
and mended garments of all kinds have been sent to the 
bombed cities in Britain, while tens of thousands of handmade 
complete sewing kits have been sent to New Zealanders 
overseas and to the British Army in many parts of the world. 
In the cities where bombing or cruiser raids are expected the 
women have equipped scores of first-aid stations with blood- 
transfusion appliances, anti-tetanus serum, and equipment for 
minor operations and for caring for fractures and burns. 

When news of Japan’s attack upon Pearl Harbor reached 
Wellington, Premier Fraser immediately gave orders for put- 
ting into effect the long-prepared ‘Pacific war plans.”’ Private 
automobiles were requisitioned for the Army’s mobile forces, 
troops were moved swiftly into prepared defense positions, 
coast guards and watchers were trebled, and the Government 
issued a warning to the public that “all individuals must go on 
a war footing and make considerable changes in their private 
lives, even to the extent of enduring unforeseen hardships.” 

‘New Zealand’s sympathy with the United States is deep,” 
the Premier said in a message to this country. ‘“The treacher- 
ous Japanese attack has aroused feelings of disgust and de- 
testation. We shall stand by the United States until the 
Japanese menace is removed.” 
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A few miles up the Hutt River valley above Wellington is 
Trentham, the largest Army training camp in New Zealand, 
which offers mute evidence as to the extent to which war has 
drained the young manhood of this young country. Several 
tens of thousands of young soldiers have passed through 
Trentham since this war began, and other tens of thousands 
passed through this camp from 1914 to 1918, to die on the 
battlefields of Europe or in the Near East. The old barracks 
and buildings used during World War I are still there and 
are being used again, with some repairs and improvements. 
The old watering troughs, standing in the open, show where 
the former young generation of New Zealanders washed 
themselves and their clothes out of doors twenty-five years 
ago. Now they have indoor showers. The old kitchens, in 
a line between the barrack buildings, show where the soldiers 
of World War I stood in the open with their mess kits, had 
their food ladled out, and then went into the barracks to eat, 
sitting on their beds. Today they have H-shaped billets, with 
comfortable mess halls in the crossbar of the H. But again 
they march away to the transports, and again many of them 
never return. 

“This must be the last time a thing like this happens to 
the world,” the New Zealanders say, with the exalted look 
of crusaders around their eyes. And the women, in mourning 
black, or with crepe bands on their arms, say the same thing 
as they sit all day knitting or rolling gauze bandages. 

New Zealanders go about their war tasks with courage but 
with heavy hearts. They feel their weakness. They feel their 
terrible isolation—even their nearest neighbors, the Austral- 
ians, are more than 1,200 miles away. They know that Britain 
is terribly beset, and they look to the United States for 
friendship, for understanding, and for aid. 

Every evening the radio broadcasts are silenced for two 
minutes of individual prayer. And when the two minutes has 
elapsed, the first sound that comes over the air is the solemn 
note of Big Ben tolling for the dead. | 
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In SPITE OF the courage and buoyancy of its people, I shall 
always think of Australia as a tragic land. The people there 
keep their thumbs up and their chins up in spite of all that 
this war has inflicted upon them, but this sense of sadness and 
tragedy concealed beneath a brave exterior will stay with me 
always and is no doubt due to my first and most vivid im- 
pressions of the great Australian city of Sydney. 

It was early on a Sunday afternoon, September 14, when I 
flew in over Sydney from the crossing of the Tasman Sea and 
found that the great harbor there had not been overrated as 
one of the most beautiful in the world. But the only vessels 
I saw in that immense sun-drenched port as we glided in from 
over the open sea were bashed and twisted war vessels of 
various sizes, undergoing repairs of damages sustained in the 
battle of Crete, and two great hospital ships, both painted a 
dazzling white and marked with huge red crosses. 

‘Only those who have been so badly wounded that they can 
never be rehabilitated for active service are being brought 
home,” an Australian fellow passenger told me as our plane 
was being moored to harbor ote The sunlight did not seem 
so vivid then. 
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And when we were waiting in turn for passport and customs 
examinations my feeling that Australia was a war-stricken 
land was further deepened when I bought copies of two news- 
papers. 

Both papers carried casualty lists nearly two columns in 
length—killed in action, died of wounds, missing and believed 
dead, seriously wounded, slightly wounded, and prisoners of 
war. [hese lists are not occasional features of the Australian 
press—fresh ones appear day after day. 

During my stay in Australia I was continually haunted by 
what to me was the certainty that before the turn of the year 
we, too, would have our casualty lists; our sea tragedies; our > 
own battered ships in our harbors; our thousands of young 
men killed, wounded, or “missing’’—and “missing’”’ in a war 
with a savage people like the Japanese may imply almost any 
kind of a fate. | 

The 3,000 new graves on Oahu are green already with the 
lush growth of the semitropics, and some of the naval wrecks 
of December 7 are still undergoing repairs at Pearl Harbor. 
But of the captive uniformed men and civilians of Guam, 
Wake, and Luzon we still had no detailed tidings more than 
two months after the war began. 

And in Australia, that land of hospitable warmth and 
genuine friendliness, there are today great hospitals filled 
with convalescing American and Filipino soldiers, taken there 
from Manila in Red Cross ships which required three weeks to 
make the passage, dodging Japanese submarines and bombers 
most of the way. And some of our fighting men have died of 
their wounds and are buried on those rolling hills near Sydney 
where the gorse is a golden yellow in the spring. The in- 
-evitable partnership of peoples who think alike has been 
fulfilled. 

Fortunately for us, since Australian harbors must afford 
shelters for our ships and Australian hospitals must help nurse 
our sick and wounded back to health, the Australians are more 
like the people of the United States than any other people in 
the world. Sydney, except for an occasional strange vowel 
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accent, might be an American city. There is the same hurry 
and bustle, the men and women wear our kind of clothes, the 
homes and office buildings are strikingly like those of our cities, 
and the newspapers scream the bulletins in huge headlines. 

And how the Australians like the United States and admire 
Americans! Once in a while you'll find one of them who will 
admit that occasionally we do have a little clay sticking to our 
boots, but they discard as preposterous any idea of feet of clay 
—except a handful of those who were born and reared in 
England. The hospitality and warmth of welcome given to 
an American in Australia is boundless. Nowhere else in the 
world have the ships of our fleet had such spontaneous, almost 
riotously enthusiastic, welcomes as in Australian ports—and 
this was true in the almost-forgotten days of peace as well as 
being true now in time of war. 

Some people advance the theory that the Australians are 
so like us because our history of development is so similar. 
Both peoples had to achieve the physical conquest of a con- 
tinental area. Both knew covered-wagon days; both had to 
subdue a wilderness of vast extent. But this argument does 
not hold, for the Canadians also had their pioneer days and 
had a continental area to conquer. Yet in no city in Canada 
will an American feel so thoroughly at home as he does in 
Australia, particularly in Sydney. 

Actually the differences between Australia, as a country, 
and the United States, as a country, are enormous, although 
the two are almost of a size. Australia has a land area of 
2,974,581 square miles as against an area of 3,026,789 for 
our forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. But the 
latitudes and climates are different. Australia, including the 
island of Tasmania, stretches from about 10 degrees south 
of the equator to about 42 degrees south, whereas the south- 
ernmost point of Florida is 22 degrees north and Maine and 
the state of Washington run to almost 50 degrees north. To 
be similarly situated, Florida would have to be where Nica- 
ragua is now, and Maine yanked down to Richmond. 

Distances in Australia are tremendous, and seem even 
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greater than they are because of the huge unsettled areas of 
the central and western deserts. Actually the extreme length 
of the island continent is 2,500 miles, and its extreme breadth 
about 2,000. But Australia has no great mountain ranges 
comparable to our own. The highest point is Mount Kosciusko, 
height 7,328 feet. It snows in that range, and before the war 
broke out, Kosciusko was a great playground for skiing and 
other winter sports. The Dutch from Batavia and the British 
from Singapore formerly went to Kosciusko for a change of 
climate—a journey of three weeks by ship and train, but 
a two-day flight by air. | 

No one of Australia’s great coastal cities ever knows snow. 
The range of temperature and rainfall is violent however. 
Queensland is tropical—grows sugar cane. Melbourne’s back 
country is a land of temperate-zone forests. Over much of the 
interior the rainfall is less than 5 inches a year, but some of 
the coastal districts of Queensland enjoy from 40 to 80 inches 
annually. 

The Australian climate has done something to the pre- 
dominantly English-Scotch people who settled there. There 
is no handsomer race of human beings on the globe. Men from 
six feet three to six feet six are commonplace, and they are 
fit and brawny specimens too—not the string-bean type. And 
as for the girls and women—if Australia ever invades Holly- 
wood in force, most of our women stars will have to retire. 
It cannot be England’s fogs and rains that account for the 
beautiful complexions of the British Isles, for the Australian 
women have skins just as beautiful, and the climate is dry 
and bright. 

And eyelashes! Perhaps the vivid Australian sun and 
achingly blue sky has caused the eyelashes of Australian girls 
to grow to such an extraordinary length. They are as lan- 
guorously sweeping as the kind the Hollywood make-up artists 
put on with glue. Perhaps a majority of the Australian women 
and girls are only ordinarily good-looking, but the combina- 
tion of these long eyelashes and the creamy skin makes them 
seem glamorously lovely. 
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Although the Australian cities have a pulsing life that is 
brisk and gay, the countryside, for all its beauty, in the less- 
arid regions, is wistful and sad. 

Underpopulation caused by the climate and the meagerness 
of rainfall is responsible for this, of course, but the sparse- 
ness of human life has been accentuated by the enlistments for 
war service and by the drift to the munitions factories and 
shipyards and airplane plants. The gasoline shortage and 
strict rationing also contributes to making the rural areas 
appear deserted and abandoned. Private cars are allowed 
enough gasoline to travel only 20 miles a week, according to 
the size and consumption of each engine. As a result of this 
stern measure, thousands of miles of splendid highways are 
empty of traffic, except for an occasional horse-drawn vehicle. 
During a motor trip of about 180 miles, from Sydney to 
Canberra, I passed only eleven cars on the road outside the 
towns. 

It was early spring when IJ arrived in Australia, and tulips 
and hyacinths were just beginning to push asparaguslike tips 
through the reddish-brown soil, and prune and cherry trees 
were beginning to blossom. The wattle, Australia’s national 
flower, which grows to tree height, vied with the yellow gorse 
imported from Scotland in creating splashes of a golden glory 
on the rolling hills, where the white trunks and dull green 
leaves of the eucalyptus trees made one mindful of California. 
The Australians, I think, thought I was more than a little 
mad, for they stared long and hard at my clothes, which were 
startlingly and uncomfortably unsuited to the cold winds of 
their early spring. I’d arrived from the tropics, with a bag- 
gage limit allowance of only 40 pounds, and I wore a Palm 
Beach suit, white shoes, and a straw hat bought in Honolulu. 

If my wardrobe was unsuitable for Sydney on a spring 
afternoon of cold winds, it would have been suitable all the 
year through in many other cities of that great continent. 
Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, for instance, is in the 
tropics. It is the administrative and financial capital of the 
vast area where they grow sugar cane. 
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And in the great desert regions of the middle of the con- 
tinent, and toward the northwest, where the port of Darwin 
is located, it is hot summer, very hot summer, all the year 
around. 

The physical aspect of most of coastal Australia—and the 
continent has more than 12,000 miles of coast line—is pic- 
turesque and friendly. There are rivers, and trees, and pas- 
turage for dairying. Well-watered or irrigated farm lands 
and well-grown forests give no hint of the drought-stricken 
lands of the interior. But an airplane trip from Sydney on the 
southeast coast to Darwin on the northwest reveals why 
Australia, although nearly as large as the United States, will 
never support a population even one fifth the size of our own, 
and why, today, after more than a century of white settle- 
ment, the total population is only about 7,500,000. 

That flight over the 2,000-mile route which crosses the 
great arid central portion of the continent, and shows nothing 
of fertile Queensland, is depressing. The plane comes down 
twice: first at the little town of Charleville, near which the 
railway from Sydney ends, and at Cloncurry. These are es- 
sentially small cattle- and sheep-shipping towns. They are like 
some of the most unattractive small towns in our own 
Dakotas, eastern Montana, or in the more arid portions of 
Wyoming. 

Few highways are seen in this great interior, and the rain- 
fall is so slight that the ranch houses, or stations, as the 
Australians call them, are far apart, even when measured 
by swift airplane travel. In Australia, pasturage is normally 
so scanty that a ranch, or station, with only 50 miles of fence 
to ride is considered a small holding. From the air the country 
is a sandy brown, and the desert brush huddling in dry water 
courses in the folds of the hills is a dull, baked-looking green. 
The gulleys are bone-dry except when it rains, and sometimes 
it doesn’t rain for years on end. 

It can be a cruel land. In some sections there has been 
no rain at all for six, even seven, years at a stretch. The sta- 
tion owners haul water in tanks for their stock, but this is 
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costly. Food for the cattle and sheep has to be hauled for 
long distances. Gradually, as the dry spell is prolonged, the 
herds and flocks dwindle, the station is mortgaged. Then 
money runs short, and half the sheep or cattle literally die of 
thirst. And then half of the remainder die, and then the 
mortgage is foreclosed. It can be a heartbreaking land. 

And then, maybe, next year the rains come again, and the 
new owner makes a quick fortune from beef and mutton, wool 
and hides. For this desert land is extremely fertile. In the 
Cloncurry and Charleville sections, when it does rain the 
whole countryside undergoes a miracle of transformation 
and turns green overnight, and the climate is so warm that if 
the rains continue for a week, the lush grass and wildflowers 
grow waist-high. 

Artesian wells would seem to be a solution for this problem 
of aridity, but they have been tried, and with only partial 
success. As a rule, it is necessary to spend a fortune and to 
drill to a depth of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. And then the 
water, when it finally gushes up, is usually rust-colored and 
very hot. Sheep and cattle can drink it, when it has cooled, 
and when used for irrigation it will produce good crops for 
a season or two, but inevitably the irrigated lands become 
alkaline and barren. 

The people of Australia are deeply worried about keeping 
their magnificent land a white man’s continent. 

“If Britain goes down, we'll come pounding at your door. 
Will you take us in, do you think?” was a question I heard 
from men and women of all classes—from Cabinet ministers 
to the maid who tidied up my room in a Sydney hotel. 

Since the Japanese attacked the democracies in the Pacific 
—in fact, just twenty days after the treacherous assault upon 
Pearl Harbor—the Australian Prime Minister, John Curtin, 
made bold to state publicly in Melbourne that Australia now 
refuses to regard the war in the Pacific as a side issue of the 
war in Europe and in future will place her chief reliance in 
the United States. 

“I make it clear that Australia looks to America, free from 
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any pangs about our traditional links of friendship to Britain,” 
he said. “We know Britain’s problems. We know her con- 
stant threat is invasion. We know the dangers of dispersing 
strength—but we know that Australia can go and Britain 
still will hold on. 

‘““We are determined that Australia shall not go. We shall 
exert our energy toward shaping a plan, with the United 
States as its keystone, giving our country confidence and 
ability to hold out until the tide of battle swings against 
the enemy.” 

Transcending the Commonwealth’s loyalty to England and 
its economic ties to the British Empire in general, Australian 
policy is always dominated by the determination to keep the 
great continent—the oldest in existence geologically, and the 
youngest in point of white settlement and development— 
always a white man’s land. | 

With the swarming hundreds of millions of native brown 
and yellow peoples of Asia and the Indies so dangerously 
close, Australia is perpetually afraid of a vast incursion of 
alien peoples of another race and color. The Australians do 
not care to boast about their millions of miles of unsettled 
lands, their undeveloped mineral resources, their other natural 
wealth. There are already too many Asiatic peoples who, be- 
cause of cupidity or need for living room, would covet what 
the white man thus far has managed to keep for himself on 
the island continent. 

Australia has, of course, a sentimental tie and loyalty to 
‘the Mother Country.” But the Australians are practical too. 
They know that they could not have survived as a white man’s 
continent without the protection of the British Navy. One of 
the strongest, but unannounced, reasons that Australia has 
supported Britain so splendidly in this war against the Axis 
powers has been the usually unphrased but universally recog- 
nized fact that if England were to be defeated, and the British 
Empire to disintegrate, Australia alone could not fend off 
Asiatic immigration and exploitation on such a tremendous 
scale that the white man’s dominance and standard of living 
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would be utterly lost to the Australian people. Their deter- 
mination to keep their magnificent domain for people of their 
own race is not based upon racial or color prejudice, but 
upon these political and economic considerations. 

In the United States the phrase ‘‘he’s all white’ has a slang 
connotation unknown to the Australians. They should look 
it up, for, as war draws their people and ours closer together, 
the people of the United States will more and more refer 
to Australia as “the white man’s continent,” and they will 
not be referring to the color of the skin of the inhabitants 
either. For the Australians, in the slangy meaning of the 
phrase, are “all white,” as our long partnership with them 
in this war will prove to us time and again. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Record 


A Ca A er oar WSL 


Tue AUSTRALIANS are a new people in a new land, and now 
the war is forcing them to adapt their ideas to new realities 
concerning the importance of water, land, and air. Today that 
vast continent has a population smaller than the populations 
of Greater New York or of the city of Tokyo. 

For many decades it took new settlers first months and 
then weeks to arrive in Australia. They liked the new land, 
and they were weary of the sea. Consequently they turned 
their backs on the ocean and their thoughts away from it. 
They faced inland. They did not bother to create their own 
merchant marine but were content to let British-owned ships 
carry their exports around the world. 

Then came the war in Europe, into which Australia plunged 
immediately. British shipping was engaged elsewhere, and 
from September of 1939 until they froze Japanese assets and 
credits in the summer of 1941 the Australians ruefully watched 
go per cent of their foreign trade being carried in Japanese- 
owned ships. Then the Japanese ships stopped calling at 
Australian ports, and the probability of war became first a 
certainty and then a reality. 
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Now Australia is not only sea-minded but railroad-minded, 
and also acutely air-minded. She has awakened with consterna- 
tion to the fact that the old days of rivalry between what are 
now states of the Commonwealth has left her with a strate- 
gically useless railroad system on which three different gauges 
are employed. The late great Lord Kitchener warned Australia 
long ago that the lack of a unified railway system and of 
transcontinental lines would someday result in tragedy, but 
Australia did nothing to mend the situation. It would have 
been easy, in peacetime, because the lines are state- or gov- 
ernment-owned. 

And in alarm she contemplates the fact that Darwin, her 
great northwest seaport, which faces toward the Netherlands 
East Indies and the immediate area of conflict, is not con- 
nected by railway with any other of the cities of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Australia has wakened to the painful fact that, although 
it is a continent in size, it is nevertheless virtually an island, 
that it is entirely surrounded by water, and that its cities 
and all except a few of its newest great industries are almost all 
within the range of hostile naval guns and certainly within 
easy range of hostile carrier-borne aircraft. 

The war has shocked Australia into a realization that this 
is the air age. Batavia, by plane, is now only twenty-four 
hours flight from Sydney instead of three weeks away by 
ship. At the close of the war, the Australians believe, Batavia 
will be only twelve hours from Sydney, because planes will 
be faster when hostilities cease, owing to improvements which 
the war will bring. New Delhi, then, will be closer to Sydney, 
in point of time, than Batavia is today. And at the war’s 
close Australia will have several tens of thousands of trained 
airmen, young fellows who have gone from school into the 
air corps and will know nothing except how to fly. What will 
she do with them, and with the great factories which now 
produce nothing except airplanes and airplane parts? 

The old complacent days of great sheep and cattle stations 
and wheat farms in the interior, coastal cities prospering on 
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the wealth which those areas produced, seaports busy ex- 
porting meats and hides and grains—all going on safely be- 
hind the protection of the British Navy, to which Australia 
proudly made auxiliary additions—are gone forever. 

To be plumped down from the air into a country over- 
whelmingly devoted to the prosecution of a great war effort 
is a memorable experience, and one of particular value now 
that Australia is allied to the United States in fighting against 
a common foe. It is heartening, too, to know what a nation 
of 7,500,000 can accomplish when they are deeply stirred 
and fighting for survival. If the United States, with more 
than 130,000,000 people, can be accomplishing proportionately 
as much by October of 1942 as the Australians were ac- 
complishing in September and October of 1941, then Japan 
and Germany cannot long survive as dangerous combatants. 

So many phases of Australia’s war effort have made almost 
incredible records of achievement that it is difficult to select 
that to which greatest credit should be given, but probably 
the air effort has been the most striking, for the results with 
the air forces have surprised even the Australians themselves. 

When the British Empire found itself at war in September 
of 1939, Australia had less than 3,200 men who knew any- 
thing about flying or about the servicing of airplanes. Never- 
theless, under the Empire Air Training plan, the Common- 
wealth promised to furnish 56,000 airmen within three years, 
of whom 26,000 were to be trained pilots and 30,000 com- 
petent groundsmen. When the war was two years old, the 
total promised had been raised to 70,000, and already at 
that date the full complement of 70,000 young men were 
either in training or had been graduated. At first they re- 
ceived seven ninths of their training in Australia and then 
were sent to Canada or to Rhodesia for final instruction. Now 
many are also being trained on fields in the United States, 
and hundreds are receiving their last instruction in Australia. 
Most of the latter are kept at home and made instructors. 
The way they growl about being denied active service is a 
thing fearsome for the listener. 
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In January of 1941 the Australian air camps were graduat- 
ing 400 men a month, In October they graduated nearly 1,400 
pilots alone. In July the Australians being trained for the 
R.A.A.F. collectively flew 30,000 hours and covered nearly 
3,000,000 miles in the air. In September the totals had risen 
to 40,000 hours and 4,000,000 miles, and by the end of 
October the record for that month was 52,000 hours and 
5,300,000 miles, 

The rush of young Australians to get into the Air Force 
has been tremendous. More than 210,000 have applied for 
enlistment, of whom more than 70,000 have been accepted. 
Some of the remainder of the applicants are impatiently on 
waiting lists, some have joined the Army or Navy, and some 
are physically unfit. 

Although Canberra is the capital of the Commonwealth, 
it is still new as a city and new as a political experiment. Mel- 
bourne is still the headquarters for the War Department, 
while the Royal Australian Navy has headquarters at Garden 
Island, in the harbor at Sydney. 

Lieutenant General V. A. H. Sturdee occupies a position 
equivalent to that of our Secretary of War. A veteran of 
World War I, he is a master of organization and long-range 
planning. 

“Collectively, Australia has nearly 600,000 men under 
arms, but they fall into four different classes and are eligible 
for differing services,’ he explained to me in his office in 
Melbourne. | 

‘The largest class comprises the 250,000 men called up 
under our Compulsory Training Act. In peacetimes these men 
are eligible for only from two to three months training every 
year. In time of war they are automatically inducted for the 
duration of hostilities. This army may not be sent outside 
Australian territory and is in reality our home-defense force, 
to protect us from invasion. They are widely scattered today, 
in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and in New Guinea and the mandated 
islands. 
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“Then,” he continued, “there is the Australian Imperial 
Force, made up of men who have volunteered for service 
anywhere in the world. This exceeds 200,000 men, of whom 
more than 120,000 have been sent overseas. Of these, we 
have four divisions, a whole army corps, but they are now 
scattered in Libya, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, England, 
Malaya, and on some of the British islands in the Pacific. 
A fifth division, of armored volunteers, is now being formed. 

“Next in numerical strength comes the Royal Australian 
Air Force, comprising more than 70,000 men, either in train- 
ing or abroad. 

‘Last, in point of size, is the Home Defence Guard. This 
second volunteer force is 50,000 strong and is made up of men 
too old for active service or not exactly fit for arduous cam- 
paigns. They guard the railways and bridges, man our watch 
stations, guard our coast line and lighthouses, and in an 
emergency will direct aid-raid precautions, serve as military 
police, and even direct traffic.” 

Before the outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific, between 
40,000 and 50,000 members of the Australian Imperial Force 
were always kept at the port of Darwin, on the northwest 
coast, ready to be sent as emergency reinforcements to Singa- 
pore or to the Netherlands East Indies in case of a surprise 
Japanese attack. 

“Our men in Singapore, in Malaya, and in Darwin are 
becoming restive,’ General Sturdee said to me two months 
before Japan struck. ‘Their plea is that they signed up to 
fight, not to stew in a camp in the tropics, to clear jungle, 
or build roads. They want action—in fact, they are crying 
for it. 

‘“‘And unless I misread the signs of the times,’ he added 
grimly, “theyll have action in plenty before very long.” 

In addition to the more than 550,000 in military uniform, 
Australia has more than 25,000 volunteers in her Navy. If 
the United States, on the basis of comparative populations, 
were to have proportionately as many men in the Army and 
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Navy as Australia has, our armed services would total be- 
tween 9,500,000 and 10,000,000 men. 

Admittedly, Australia has almost reached the limit of man- 
power contributions for uniformed service. Volunteers have 
been pouring in at the rate of about 10,000 a month, whereas 
the nation’s normal increase of young men coming of military 
age is a little less than 4,000 a month. If more men are to 
join her fighting services, it must be at the expense of her 
vital war industries or other essential reservoirs of labor. 
Already, the shortage of farm labor is serious. To a certain 
extent, women workers can supplant men in some of the 
munitions factories, but there is a limit to which this substitu- 
tion can be effectively carried on. 

Until the Germans sank the Australian cruiser Sydney, the 
Royal Australian Navy had had good luck in this war. The 
Sydney had previously engaged in a spectacular encounter 
with the Italians and had sunk the Bartolomeo Colleoni in 
the Mediterranean; the Perth and the Stewart earned funnel 
stripes in the Battle of Matapan, and other units had served 
with distinguished usefulness in the evacuations from Greece 
and Crete. 

Garden Island, with near-by Cockatoo Island, is head- 
quarters for the Australian sea forces. As long ago as 1798 
Garden Island was the center of defenses for Sydney, and on 
the highest point of land there have been preserved some 
old one-pounders and six-pounders which nearly a century 
and a half ago made Sydney a strong outpost of the British 
Empire. The island was the first place in Sydney where 
settlers planted vegetable seeds and grain brought with them 
from England. 

All of the Far East and Australia, too, took alarm too late 
in spite of Japan’s ever broadening sphere of conquest. 
Realizing the need of a naval base somewhere on the Aus- 
tralian coast where capital ships could be serviced, the Com- 
monwealth began work on tremendous graving docks adjoining 
Garden Island and extending from there to Potts Point on 
Elizabeth Bay. Eventually 45,000-ton ships will be serviced 
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there, but the gigantic project, which is costing the equivalent 
of about $12,000,000 in American money, will not be com- 
pleted until 1944. 

At present, Garden Island can care for nothing larger than 
10,000-ton ships—nor can Surabaya. And that was the maxi- 
mum size of vessels which our now-lost bases at Cavite and 
Olongapo could handle. Everywhere reliance was placed upon 
Singapore and upon the supposed invulnerability of that 
costly British base, quickly made useless by being within range 
of Japanese land bombers based in Thailand and Indo-China. 
_ The Australian cruiser Perth was at Garden Island under- 

going repairs early in October. During the evacuation of 
Crete the Perth was hit by a German bomb which exploded 
in the galley. Fortunately, steam from broken pipes put out 
the resulting fire, so that the loss was not large. The entire 
galley crew, and some of the 1,200 Australian and British 
soldiers being evacuated aboard the cruiser were killed, and 
the decks and funnel showed evidences that the vessel had 
been machine-gunned from the air. 

Tied up alongside the Perth was an Australian destroyer, 
back in home waters for repairs after two years of service in 
the Mediterranean during which she had been attacked re- 
peatedly by dive bombers. The ship had sustained serious 
damage, finally, but the only casualty aboard was one man 
wounded—a bomb sliver in his forearm. 

In September, Australian shipyards were launching three 
small naval vessels a month. Most of the ships being built 
were corvettes of from 800 to goo tons, although several 
destroyers were also under course of construction. The cor- 
vettes have a good turn of speed and are of exceptional value 
for antisubmarine and patrol work, escort duties, and mine 
sweeping. The adaptability of Australian production is evi- 
denced by the fact that sixty-seven different factories scattered 
over the Commonwealth are engaged in making parts and 
engines for these corvettes. The Australian merchant ship- 
building program calls for the construction of sixty freighters, 
each of 9,600 tons carrying capacity, during the five-year 
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period ending midsummer of 1945. About a dozen of these 
vessels have already been launched. 

The women and girls of Australia are taking an increasingly 
large part in the nation’s uniformed and labor effort. The 
gray-uniformed, red-coated nurses of the fighting forces hold 
pride of place. More than 700 of them had been sent overseas, 
and saw service in Singapore, Malaya, the western deserts 
of North Africa, and the Middle East. More than 4,600 
other nurses volunteered when Japan began attacking the 
Australian bases in Malaya, and they were rapidly trained 
and equipped for overseas service. 

In order to join the Australian overseas forces, the Air 
Force, or the Navy nursing personnel, women must undergo 
more severe medical examinations than men volunteers. All 
volunteers must be single, must have technical knowledge and 
experience, and must pass blood tests and head to toe X-ray 
examinations. The men who volunteer are given only chest 
X rays. 

Co-operating with the nurses are the volunteer women 
masseuses. They must be fully trained and qualified in or- 
thopedic work, manipulating spinal and other injuries, and 
in massaging paralyzed nerves and muscles back to life. At 
work they wear beige uniforms, but when off duty the uni- 
form is navy blue with cherry-colored epaulets. 

Then there is the organization known as the W.A.A.A.F., 
which stands for Women’s Auxiliary Australian Air Force. 
They have all volunteered for the duration of the war and 
present a jaunty appearance in olive-drab slacks, jackets, and 
visored caps when at their regulation military drill in the 
shade of a great hangar. Fully half of them are wireless 
telegraphists, with a minimum sending or receiving speed of 
twenty words a minute. They are paid five shillings eightpence 
a day, which is considerably less than $1.00 in American money 
at present exchange, plus clothing and lodging allowance if 
barracks and mess hall are not available. Those who are 
not telegraphists paint the wings and fabrics of airplanes or 
act as cooks, truck drivers, mess stewards, orderlies, or store 
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hands. When on liberty, they wear a distinctive uniform of 
navy blue. ' 

Closely allied to these women air-force workers are the 
women emergency signalers, who must be expert at flag signal- 
ing, heliographing, and Morse signaling. They, too, have a 
distinctive uniform of a green two-piece costume, with Glen- 
garry cap. 

Then there is the Women’s Army, the counterpart of the 
overseas volunteers of the Australian Imperial Force. They 
drive Army cars and trucks, act as despatch carriers and 
orderlies, and do nearly everything short of combatant work, 
in order to release more men for front-line duties. 

The Navy, too, needs wireless experts, teleprinter opera- 
tors, cooks, and orderlies, and so there has been organized 
the Women’s Royal Australian Naval Service. 

Eager for hospital work, but not qualified as nurses, are 
the women members of the Voluntary Aids. These have full- 
time, paid, war-duration jobs as clerks in hospitals, sickroom 
orderlies, dental orderlies, switchboard operators, and short- 
hand and typing experts. 

No accurate check has been made of the thousands of 
Australian women and girls engaged in munitions works or 
in factories turning out essential war materials. These wives, 
sisters, or sweethearts of men in the uniformed services are 
employed for shell production and loading, gauging the shells, 
and ‘‘de-burring’’—that is, smoothing the rough edges from 
shell parts and torpedo mechanisms. 

Since the beginning of the war found a total of fewer 
than 5,000 people engaged in munitions-making, there has 
been ample field for the training of women workers, for the 
miracle of expansion of war industries in Australia has been 
contrived so rapidly that by the opening of 1942 more than 
220,000 employees were in the ammunition factories alone, 
not counting the hundreds of thousands of hands making 
steel, building ships, making engines, and making airplanes, 
guns, tanks, or other war essentials besides explosives. 

In New South Wales alone, the state of which Sydney is 
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the capital, orders for 6,000,000 Australian pounds worth 
of ammunition were placed during 1941, and this total can 
be multiplied several times over if Victoria, South Australia, 
and Queensland are also included. In South Australia alone, 
a new factory costing £3,500,000 went into production in 
September of 1941 with 1,100 women workers and 700 men 
employees. 

One factory which formerly made totalizers for the race 
tracks now makes 25-pound shell cases; another which made 
kitchen utensils now manufactures only hand grenades; and 
a third which made farming tools now turns out only how- 
itzer shells. 

During 1941 the production of military rifles was exactly 
doubled. Machine guns are pouring out of Australian fac- 
tories at the rate of hundreds a week. Between September 
and the end of January, 1941, the completion of new factories 
enabled a more than doubling of the output of 20- and 37- 
millimeter guns, which are mounted on some types of airplanes 
manufactured in the Commonwealth, and in October a new 
factory began the first output of 25-pound howitzers. After 
tests, Major General Sir Iven G. Mackay pronounced the 
improved howitzers ‘‘one of the best guns in existence.” 

The Australians have evolved scores of unique war slogans 
designed to speed up production in their factories. Suspended 
at the end of a long assembly room in a plant making gun 
barrels one immense sign I saw read: ‘‘HITLER WILL SLIP ON 
YOUR ELBOW GREASE.” In a shell factory, at the far end of 
an automatic conveyor where fuses are attached, an enormous 
piece of painted canvas adjures the workers: “FILL UP THE 
BLANKS AND STOP HITLER’S TANKS.” 

Over the entrance to a trench-mortar plant hangs a sign 
reading simply “VERSATILE DANDY.” That was the description 
which a British ordnance investigating officer from London 
applied to this particular 3-inch piece, which is an adaptation 
of the Stokes mortar combined with some new features taken 
from some of the captured deadly 3-inch field mortars which 
the Germans used with appalling effectiveness in Greece. 
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These handy little guns have a greater range and better 
accuracy than the old Stokes mortars and have an excep- 
tionally rapid rate of fire because the loading operation con- 
sists simply, as an Australian Army officer demonstrated for 
me, in ‘“‘dropping the bloody cartridge down the spout.” The 
gun is also highly useful for putting down smoke screens. In 
action, a crew of six, carrying the gun in three parts, has 
set up the weapon, fired eight rounds, and dismantled it again 
—all in four minutes. There are 511 parts to this trench 
mortar, and they are made in fifty-two different factories 
scattered over four states. The Australians realize the dangers 
of centralization. 

At a great new plant near Melbourne, the thousandth 
Bren gun carrier produced was turned over to the Army with 
ceremonies on October 6, 1941. Two weeks later the Ford 
Motor Company’s plant at Sydney began producing machine- 
gun carriers at the rate of two hundred a month. Similar sagas 
of production are told in every one of Australia’s industrial 
towns and cities. 

After spending a fortnight flying from place to place and 
inspecting this and that war effort, Australia began to seem 
like a great green-fringed desert thickly dotted with muni- 
tions factories, flying fields, naval yards, and army drill 
grounds, the whole populated by gorgeous-looking women 
and tall men with super-imaginative profanity, and with many 
stopping places for Sydney oysters, strong ale, and two-inch- 
thick mutton chops. 

The Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation’s factory near 
Melbourne is illustrative of the Australian way. 

“This was a sand waste less than four years ago,” one 
of the managers said to me with a sweeping gesture embracing 
a great collection of sprawling factory buildings and hangars. 
‘Early in 1938 we got the wind up a bit and sent a nucleus 
of twelve young technicians to the United States to get ex- 
perience. They came back, and now we have more than 5,500 
men and women producing planes with a rapidity which 
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would astound you if the War Office would let me give out 
the figures.”’ | 

The plant is complete, from the foundry where aluminum 
ingots are handled to the flying field where test pilots try out 
the famous Wirraways, of which Australia now manufactures 
an exportable surplus. 

At another plant in the vicinity of Melbourne great twin- 
engined Beaufort torpedo bombers are being turned out at 
a growing rate of speed after two years of preparation. The 
Beauforts are constructed by the Government-controlled Air- 
craft Production Commission. For this plane more than 30,000 
separate parts are required, and Australia makes them all. 
The production comes from more than four hundred separate 
factories spread through Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Australia. ; 

It is estimated that by September 1942, which will round out 
three years of participation in the war, Australia will have 
spent more than five hundred million pounds upon her great 
effort. During the whole of World War I the Commonwealth 
expended two hundred and seventy million pounds. The rec- 
ord is astonishing for a nation of only 7,500,000 population 
which three years ago knew little of modern industrialization. 
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Avvsrratia IS JUSTLY PROUD of its war record. During the 
first two years of the present struggle the young Common- 
wealth has seen more than 200,000 of its young men enlist 
for service in the Army overseas and has already trained, 
equipped, and sent abroad more than 120,000 of those vol- 
unteers. In addition, 203,000 applied for enlistment in the 
Royal Australian Air Force, and 25,000 are being or have 
been trained for air crews, while 45,000 have been accepted 
for ground staff work. The personnel of the Royal Australian 
Navy exceeds 25,000 men, all volunteers, and in addition 
50,000 men have joined up in the volunteer Home Defence 
Guard, for domestic duties, and 250,000 men are in the con- 
scripted Defense Army. This is equivalent to a militia, is raised 
under a compulsory training law, and may not be sent abroad 
for duty. 
_ This is an imposing total—s595,000 men raised from a 
population of only about 7,500,000. But Australia’s willing 
man power would have been of only scant use to the British 
Empire in its struggle for survival if the Australian Govern- 
ment had been forced to look to Britain for arms, for guns, 
for planes, and for all the rest of the vast equipment needed 
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by a modern army and navy. Instead of having been a bur- 
den to the British Empire in the crisis, Australia has not only 
been able to equip its own forces, but became a vital supply 
base for British forces in Singapore, Malaya, India, the 
Near East, and Egypt. And Australian-manufactured supplies 
have even helped to fill the needs of New Zealand forces 
and those of the Netherlands East Indies. 

This miracle of industrial achievement has been made pos- 
sible solely by the foresight and organizing ability of a single 
man whose name rarely appears in the newspapers, even in 
his own country, and who is practically unknown to the gen- 
eral public in the United States. His name is Essington Lewis, 
and he hates the necessity of carrying on his present job, 
which is that of Director General of Munitions and Pro- 
duction. After Japan attacked in the Pacific, he was also made 
Director of Aircraft Production. 

“After 1918 I sincerely hoped I wouldn’t live to see the 
next war. But here we are, and we must get on with it,’ Mr. 
Lewis told me one cold and windy afternoon in October 
in his office in Melbourne. 

And then, a bit at a time, the real story of Australia’s pre- 
paredness came out. Garbled versions are current in Australia, 
but the quiet, undramatic manner of Mr. Lewis’ telling gave 
the record a double value. 

I’d expected a different type of man—something like the 
cartoons in American newspapers of captains of industry. 
For Essington Lewis is really a captain of industry in his own 
country and is known all over the world where steel is made 
or great mines are operated. Reputedly immensely wealthy, 
he is a simple man—blond, graying, not tall, a little heavy, 
slightly florid. He has a direct and level gaze that holds the 
eyes and the attention of anyone with whom he is talking. 
In repose, his face is kind and rather wistful in expression. 
If he talks about any of his enthusiasms his eyes shine, and 
his vivid smile is frequent. 

It was in 1936 that Mr. Lewis first became alarmed over 
the prospects of the future. He made a long trip around the 
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world, supposedly a holiday trip, but what he saw and heard 
and learned banished the holiday mood. His journey took 
him to Japan, to China, to Singapore, and to the Netherlands 
East Indies. After spending a couple of months in Europe 
he landed in New York, and by that time his presentiments 
of evil had taken the form of a conviction. 

At his request most of the directors of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation assembled at a private dinner in New York, 
and he talked to them for two hours. They listened, because 
most of them had known him for years. He is their kind of 
man. In Australia he is managing director of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. Broken Hill, now on lessened production, 
was, at its prime, the greatest silver-lead mine the world has 
ever known. From undistributed profits Essington Lewis de- 
veloped the great Australian steel mills at Newcastle—about 
75 miles from Sydney—shipbuilding yards, and other heavy 
industries. 

“Yes, the Bethlehem people listened and were courteous, 
but inwardly they smiled,” Mr. Lewis told me, smiling him- 
self, regretfully. “I think they thought I was a bit cracked. 
I told them Germany was getting ready to start another 
colossal war, that Japan was preparing to try to conquer 
China, and that we'd all have to be in it again or simply go 
under. I urged passionately that American industry begin to 
prepare for war production. Of course, my advice was not 
heeded—consider how long it has taken your country to get 
into gear since the struggle broke out in September of 1939.” 

Mr. Lewis then hurried across the Pacific to Australia. He 
talked to the Prime Minister. He addressed a secret session 
of the Australian Cabinet, but the Government ministers were 
as unimpressed as the American steel men had been. They 
told him bluntly that they “‘couldn’t start war talk” and could 
not make any appropriations for defense without the ap- 
proval of the public. 

_ Later, it developed that the Cabinet sent coded inquiries to 
London and that the British Government of that day replied, 
in effect, that Mr. Lewis was an alarmist, that he was talk- 
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ing through his hat. Britain, the reply stated, was not making 
preparations for another great war. 

But Essington Lewis was certain he was not mistaken in 
reading the signs of the times. At the Prime Minister’s sug- 
gestion he called together most of the newspaper and maga- 
zine editors of Australia, told them what he had seen and 
learned—particularly in Europe and in Japan. At his plea the 
editors tried to start a campaign in favor of preparedness 
appropriations in Australia, but the campaign fell flat. 

Being a persevering type of man, and becoming more and 
more alarmed for the safety of Australia and the British 
Empire after the Japanese invasion of China began in 1937, 
Mr. Lewis renewed his efforts in 1938. This time he was 
given a more thoughtful hearing, and £1,000,000 of Govern- 
ment funds were finally set aside to lay the groundwork for 
defense industries. To this he added an undivulged sum of 
his own money, and without attracting attention he directed 
the building of twenty-seven annexes to various industrial 
plants, where detailed plans were worked out for a quick 
turnover, in case of need, from production of peacetime goods 
to the manufacturing of war necessities. 

‘‘A sheer romance of production,” was the phrase used by 
Sir Alexander Roger, chairman of the British Tank Board, 
after he had made a tour of inspection of Australia’s war- 
industry plants. Production facts and figures justify this 
description. 

In the World War which ended in 1918 there were, at the 
peak, less than 4,000 people employed in munitions factories 
in Australia, Today more than 56,000 Australians are directly 
engaged in the manufacture of explosives alone, and more 
than 150,000 others are busy in essential tributary industries. 
This does not include the men (and women) now working 
in the airplane plants, the shipyards, the ordnance factories. 
Australia’s industrial war effort is so great that more than 
600,000 persons are now working in essential industries, which 
figure, added to the men in the services, brings the Com- 
monwealth’s man power supporting the war well above a 
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total of 1,150,000. This contribution from a population of 
around 7,500,000 men and women is considered so high that, 
when a special commission made up of members of the British 
Ministry of Supply completed a tour of Australia in May 
1941, a secret report was made warning the Commonwealth 
Government that “this country is approaching the maximum 
possible output” and suggesting that before any plan for 
further expansion of war industries is undertaken, a careful 
survey be made of “‘the controlling factors of labor, machinery, 
and raw materials.” 

So long and impressive is the list of what seem to be almost 
the miracles of Australia’s industrial war effort that it is 
difficult to select what should be called the greatest single 
achievement, but probably airplanes should head the list. 

Until midsummer of 1939 Australia had nothing resembling 
an aircraft industry, but under the spur of necessity the 
country was soon turning out a satisfactory number of Wir- 
raway planes, which are an adaptation of the British NA-33 
complete with Wasp engines. Today the output of Wirraways 
is not only great enough to supply the country’s needs for 
advanced training, and for supply of Australian airmen serv- 
ing abroad who need that particular type, but Wirraways 
were actually being exported in quantity to Singapore, to India, 
to South Africa, and to the Near East late in 1941. 

Tiger Moth training planes are also being manufactured 
in such great quantities that they supply the entire needs of 
the R.A.A-F., and these, too, are being exported for the 
training of pilots in other parts of the British Empire. And 
now Beaufort bombers are being produced—the fifth plane 
from the factory went into commission in October of 1941— 
and plans are completed for manufacturing the swift and 
deadly Beaufighter. De Haviland planes, with D.H. Gipsy 
motors, are also being built in quantity for the many Australian 
training fields. | 

The thing which has made possible the great growth of 
the munitions program has been the growth of Australia’s 
iron and steel industry, and credit for this titanic effort goes 
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to Essington Lewis individually. In September 1939 Australia 
could produce only 1,000,000 tons of steel annually. By mid- 
summer of 1941 the output was up to 1,600,000 tons, and 
by the first of 1942 reached 1,800,000. 

Small-arms ammunition manufacture now totals millions 
of rounds a week and is 50 per cent ahead of planned pro- 
duction. 

Before the war began, Australia had actually produced less 
than twenty of a single type of anti-aircraft gun. Today a 
new and modern type of 3.7-inch anti-aircraft gun is pouring 
out of the factory at so great a rate of speed that there is 
a surplus for export to New Zealand and elsewhere. | 

The establishment of Mr. Lewis’ twenty-seven annexes 
has been justified many times over. Precision work is being 
turned out in quantity, and this would have been impossible 
except for advance preparedness. Take, for example, the 
predictors for the 3.7-inch anti-aircraft guns. The manufacture 
of these predictors is a highly complex task. The fuse-setting 
cam of the predictor can be held in the palm of one hand, 
but this piece of steel is machined out of a series of blended 
curves in three dimensions and has eight hundred separate 
measuring points which must conform to what engineers call 
a “tolerance” of approximately one ten-thousandth of an inch. 

Today more than fifty Australian firms are manufactur- 
ing in great quantity a deadly effective two-pounder antitank 
gun. Australian factories also turned out the guns and other 
necessities for the arming of more than two hundred mer- 
chant ships, and the work was swiftly performed in seven 
different dockyards. When the war began, the country had 
one such dockyard. Today they are turning out freighters up 
to 9,000 tons, destroyers, and smaller naval craft. In October 
more than fifty swift corvettes were on the ways, and the 
first corvette of a large order from India had just been 
launched. Steel, again—and foresight—and persistence. 

In the spring of 1941 some persons laughed when it became 
known that Government factories planned to manufacture 
precision lenses, prisms, and other optical glasses necessary 
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for direction and control of fire. In the last war the United 
States and Britain were just beginning to achieve quantity 
production along these lines when the Armistice was signed. 
But less than a year after the start was made Australia’s pro- 
duction of lenses and prisms was already far ahead of 
schedule. 

All over the Commonwealth are scattered scores of fac- 
tories which are forging and machining fuses and primers 
and other components of artillery, and the collective pro- 
duction runs into the millions annually. 

This vast production of shells has called for an equal ex- 
pansion of explosive manufacturing, for propellants, deto- 
nators, bursting charges, and special compositions for filling 
fuses. Both the Government-owned explosives plants and 
private plants are keeping well ahead of the demand, and the 
production of guncotton for conversion into cordite will soon 
commence at a huge new Government-owned plant in the 
center of the state of Victoria, well out of the reach of coastal 
raiders. It is costing the equivalent of $28,000,000 in Ameri- 
can money and will employ 11,000 men and women. This 
immense plant is made up of more than 1,000 separate build- 
ings, spread over several square miles of what, a year ago, 
was open farm land. Construction work is also under way 
on a similar but slightly smaller plant near Brisbane in 
Queensland, and plans are complete for a third such plant on 
Tasmania. 

Two Government-owned railway workshops, one gas-com- 
pany plant, and one automobile-assembly plant have now been 
converted to the manufacture of Bren gun carriers. These 
armored vehicles have stood up well under tests in action 
in North Africa and in Syria. They are built of a special 
bulletproof steel plate, developed especially for this use in 
the great steel works at Newcastle. So successful is this special 
Australian bulletproof steel that secrets of its manufacture 
have been given to the United States and to Britain, and 
Newcastle is now beginning the manufacture of this plate for 
use on heavy tanks. 
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The tale of Australia’s industrial evolution does not end 
with the larger and more spectacular items used in warfare. 
Her factories are also turning out a vast range of accessories 
and necessities undreamed of by the civilian as indispensable 
parts of war machines. This list includes telescopic gun sights, 
range finders, dial sights, tank periscopes, folding map boards, 
all equipment (including the pontoons) for building pontoon 
bridges, compressors, pumps, electric cables, generators, and 
all kinds of radio equipment, gas masks, and parachutes. 

Essington Lewis’ energy and planning have transformed 
more than a score of locations in Australia from lonely 
farms into busy factory towns. Sheep ranges are now built up 
with airplane factories. On several cattle ranges there are 
great munitions works built far inland to be safe from the 
guns of naval raiders. One deep bay with an almost unin- 
habited hinterland has been turned into a smelting town and 
great shipyard site. A rich coal seam comes down to the 
water's edge, and only a few miles away is a small mountain 
of high-grade iron ore. Lewis has brought the coal and the 
ore together in his huge furnaces, and on the hill slopes 
near by, where two years ago there was nothing but prickly 
gorse, there is today a modern town which looks exactly like 
the mushroom towns we have built near our great war plants 
in this country. 

The war has brought other changes to the wheat farms 
and stock ranges of Australia. Because of the tremendous 
drain upon the country’s man power there is a serious shortage 
of men to reap and thresh the crops, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of fleeces were not shorn last year. The sheep-shearers 
are in the Army, in the Air Force, or working in the muni- 
tions plants and shipyards. 

Lewis, like all other informed Australians, is deeply wor- 
ried about Australia’s 12,000 miles of coast line. He does not 
fear an invasion by the Japanese, but he does worry because. 
of the huge munitions plants near Melbourne, which are so 
close to the coast that they are within the range of big naval 
guns out at sea. And he worries even more because, during 
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the years of peace, most of Australia’s industries were de- 
veloped along the stretch of seacoast running about 75 miles 
north and south from Sydney. This 150 miles of coast in- 
cludes the irreplaceable steel plant at Newcastle, airplane 
factories, machine-tool plants, most of the big air-force train- 
ing fields and camps, and great numbers of specialty factories 
making essential war supplies. 

In October, nearly two months before the example of 
Japan’s raids upon Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, Essington 
Lewis was wanting more long-range flying boats and more 
heavy anti-aircraft guns from the United States. | 

“Tt will be a surprise to me,” he said, “if the Japanese do 
not pull off a hit-and-run raid along this vital and vulnerable 
coastal area. Many of our essential plants could be shelled 
from 15 miles at sea, and our coast-defense guns do not 
reach that far, and all of them could easily be bombed by 
planes from a carrier waiting 500 miles from our shores.” 

Except for newspapermen, Essington Lewis is the most 
easily approachable man in any position of authority in 
Australia. But he nearly always fights shy of interviews, and 
he made an exception in my case only because he thinks the 
United States does not know enough about Australia and 
because he thinks his country’s future security and prosperity 
are inextricably bound to ours. A telephone call brought an 


early appointment, and Lewis is not the kind of person who 


keeps anybody waiting. 

His offices are not large, and the caller meets only one secre- 
tary. The whole setting and atmosphere reminded me of that 
of the office of a prosperous real-estate agent in a medium- 
sized American city. 

If the United States is turning itself into the arsenal for 
the democracies, Australia has already accomplished the 
gigantic task of turning itself into the arsenal for a large 
portion of the British Empire’s forces in the Far East, in 
India, and in the Near East. That grand, big country, with its 
population of only 7,500,000 people, was able even to send 
twenty-five heavy locomotives and a thousand freight cars 
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to Iran to help haul supplies for Soviet Russia over the new 
strategic railway built there. 

Britain’s Eastern Group Supply Council now looks to Aus- 
tralia as its main source of supply for countless raw materials 
and manufactured products. Beef and mutton, butter and 
cheese, wheat and wool, leather and canned fruits are being 
shipped from Australia in immense quantities, and orders 
received by Australian factories in September and October of 
1941 included rush demands for the following: 3,000,000 
blankets, 7,200,000 suits of underwear, 3,000,000 pullovers 
and jackets, 1,000,000 pairs of army boots, 7,000,000 pairs 
of wool socks, 250,000 army overcoats, and 400,000 battle 
dress uniforms. 

There has been a great to-do in the United States over the 
shortage of machine tools and over the difficulty of starting 
production. Until April of 1940 Australia had never, in its 
whole history, manufactured any machine tools. Today, how- 
ever, thanks to the £1,000,000 which Essington Lewis ex- 
pended in 1938 on those twenty-seven annexes, dozens of 
Australian firms are producing machine and precision tools 
of high quality and ranging all the way from small lathes 
to huge boring and turning lathes, milling machines, and grind- 
ing machines. 

‘What does Australia most need that the United States 
can supply?” I asked Mr. Lewis that October day in Mel- 
bourne. 

‘Machine tools,” he said without a moment’s hesitation. 
“And aluminum, and heavy anti-aircraft guns, and heavy 
tanks. Those are our most vital needs, and I have listed them 
in their proper order. 

‘We are not asking for any kinds of machine tools that we 
can make for ourselves,” he supplemented. “Now we are 
making all kinds for ordinary uses, even 3,000-ton presses. 
But there are certain intricate machine tools that we cannot 
make in this country. If we had the missing kinds we could 
turn out fighter planes with 1,600 horsepower for instance.” 

It is estimated that more than 150,000 men are now em- 
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ployed at mining, munitions-making, shipbuilding, and other 
tasks directly under Mr. Lewis’ control as Director General 
of Munitions and Production, and that another 100,000 are 
employed turning out boots, uniforms, and other army es- 
sentials under his general supervision. 

Essington Lewis is a native-born Australian, now sixty-one 
years of age. He was born in Adelaide of well-to-do but not 
wealthy parents. His father, John Lewis, was a member of 
the South Australia Legislative Council, a post equivalent to 
that of a state senator in this country. Educated at St. Peter’s 
College and the Adelaide School of Mines, young Lewis be- 
came an athlete of note and represented South Australia at 
football when he was a young man. 

After being graduated as a mining engineer Lewis gained 
wide experience in many different mining districts in Australia, 
and from the age of twenty-three to thirty-four held various 
executive positions of unusual responsibility for so young an 
expert. In 1915, when Australia was engaged in fighting in 
the first World War, Essington Lewis, then aged thirty-four, 
was made manager of the Broken Hill Munitions Company, 
a position which he held until 1918, when it was merged 
with the position of assistant general manager of all properties 
of the great Broken Hill Proprietary Co. In 1921 he was 
promoted to general manager, and five years later became 
managing director, which post he still holds concurrently 
with being Director General of Munitions and Production, 
to which he was appointed in May of 1940 and which he has 
held continuously since then in spite of three changes of 
government since that date. 

For many years Lewis has been prominent in the Victoria 
Chamber of Manufacturers and the Australasian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy. In spite of his vast responsibilities 
he has found time to write two technical books which rank 
as authoritative: Australia’s Iron and Steel Industry, pub- 
lished in 1929, and The Economics of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry, published in 1938. 

Mrs. Lewis was the former Gladys Rose Cowan of 
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Adelaide, daughter of a member of the South Australian State 
Parliament, a position akin to that of a member of the lower 
house of an American state legislature. They have two sons 
and three daughters. 

Eighty miles from Melbourne, in the hills, Lewis has a 
large ranch to which he goes frequently for change and out- 
of-door exercise—not for rest. So seemingly inexhaustible is 
his vitality that he never takes an ordinary vacation any more. 
The ranch is no rich man’s plaything, but a well-paying in- 
vestment in which the owner takes an active interest and 
managing hand. When he is in Melbourne, in Sydney, at the 
national capital of Canberra, or at the giant steel plant at 
Newcastle, Lewis is the hard-working executive. When he 
goes to his ranch he likes to take along three or four of his 
cronies, and there he works equally hard, riding his long fence 
lines, playing tennis, and relaxing in the evening over billiards. 

The Newcastle steel project was not originated by Mr. 
Lewis, but was first conceived by G. D. Delprat, C.B.E., 
when he was general manager of the Broken Hill organiza- 
tion. At that time Mr. Lewis was one of Mr. Delprat’s 
promising protégés. The Delprat flotation process, a great 
boon to the mining industry, is another technical monument 
to the ability of Mr. Lewis’ farseeing predecessor. 

Essington Lewis has what fellow Australians describe as 
“almost a magic way with men.” In the Broken Hill mines, 
in the coal and iron mines, and at the great Newcastle steel 
plant there is rarely any labor trouble. He has a marvelous 
memory for names and faces and is noted for “not putting 
on any side.’’ When Mr. Lewis, hands in pockets, walks 
through the gates of the Newcastle mills he remembers to 
ask Jerry how Mrs. Jerry’s rheumatism is responding to 
treatment and to inquire of Big Jack how Little Jackie rallied 
after the removal of his tonsils. His companies help support 
co-operatives, and they build model homes for their workmen. 

Now and then, during a long talk, Mr. Lewis’ attention 
seems to wander briefly. This man, who hoped not to live to 
see a second World War, appears to be brooding momentarily 
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upon the baneful past and the uncertain future. He broke one 
of these short silences with a surprising statement: 
“Whatever happens, we owe a debt of eternal gratitude to 
the United States,” he said. “It was a great American engineer 
and steel expert who started the Newcastle works for us—and 


where would we be without them now? He brought. about 


twenty-five bright young American engineers out with him when 
he came to launch the project. We've kept a succession of young 
Yankees coming to us every year, and yearly we send ten or a 
dozen of our most promising young Australians to the great 
steel plants in your country. America has kept nothing back 
from us. Anything we needed or asked for was always given 
to us, freely and cheerfully given—formulas, blueprints, de- 
tailed new methods. American aid did not begin with the Lend- 
Lease business. It has always been ours for the asking, and 
we'll never forget.” 
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(Sroceapny AND JAPANESE TREACHERY, strategy and good 
luck combined to make Australia the principal United States 
base in the initial stages.of the struggle to defend the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Singapore and eventually to recover and 
free the Philippine Islands. 

American nayal strength, troop transports, supplies, and 
airplanes must move down across the equator, pass in the vi- 
cinity of Samoa or the Fijis, enter northeastern Australian 
waters, and then move westward toward Darwin before pro- 
ceeding northward through the East Indies to engage the 
enemy. [he Great Barrier Reef affords a protective shield for 
more than a thousand miles along the northeastern Australian 
coast, clear to the Torres Strait. The Arafura Sea, at least as 
far as Darwin, will be relatively safe for our ships unless the 
Japanese gain a foothold and airfields on either the Dutch or 
Australian half of New Guinea. Already they are on the island 
of Celebes, and they have long held Palau under Geneva’s 
mandate. From captured Amboina, they bombed Darwin first 
in mid-February. 

Japan knows all these seas and reefs and islands. For the 
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last twenty-five years her observers have sailed along these 
routes, ostensibly as fishermen or pearl-hunters, but regardless 
of their ostensible professions they made maps, took sound- 
ings, used cameras. 

‘Why were the Australians so stupid or so careless as to 
permit this sort of thing?” some of us cry, with some heat, 
now that the peril is upon us. We should not ask for an answer 
until we first explain why we permitted Japanese “fishermen” 
to operate by the hundreds along the California, Oregon, and 
Washington coasts, around the Hawaiian Islands, and in the 
Philippines. 

The Arafura Sea is already a danger zone. In October 1941 
the Japanese startled the East Indies and Australia by an- 
nouncing an agreement with Portugal for the establishment 
of a daily air-mail and passenger service from Palau to Dili, 
a shabby little town and port on the eastern end of Timor 
Island. Timor, brush-grown, part desert, thinly inhabited, is 
owned part by the Dutch and part by the Portuguese. The 
distance from Palau to Dili is 1,200 miles. There is no trade 
to or from Dili. Obviously, the Japanese project was designed | 
to obtain a flying route from which all ships moving between 
Australia and Batavia and Singapore could be observed. 

Fortunately, Australian and Netherlands troops took pos- 
session of Dili and Portuguese Timor before the war was a 
fortnight old. The Japanese have been deprived of that van- 
tage point, at least, but their planes based upon Palau or Am- 
boina or upon Celebes can still harry the Arafura Sea. 

It will require at least a month for United States troop 
transports to get to Darwin from California ports, and our 
soldiers will go ashore there (unless the crisis is too great to 
permit them the time) to become accustomed to the tropics 
and to break the intolerable boredom of weeks at sea in over- 
crowded ships. 

Darwin is the least attractive ‘‘gateway”’ to the great Aus- 
tralian continent. In fact, it is ugly, the climate is bad, and 
there have not been adequate accommodations for the Aus- 
tralian troops stationed there. At Darwin the soil is red, the 
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sun is blistering hot, the sea is an aching blue, the air is 
usually muggy, and when it rains it literally pours. 

Although Darwin is the northeastern gateway to Australia, 
particularly for air travel, it does not have even one decent 
hotel. The streets are unpaved, the shops are unattractive, 
and amusements, especially for soldiers, are practically nil. A 
very large proportion of the Australian Air Force is main- 
tained there, and the low hills around the city and port are 
mostly closed areas because of fortifications, pillboxes, and 
emplacements for anti-aircraft guns. 

Darwin’s one railway runs southward about 200 miles 
into the desert and then stops. There is a poor highway through 
the wastelands to Cloncurry, nearly five hundred miles to 
the southeast, and from there to Sydney, with many changes, 
it requires five days and nights of travel by rail. The other 
highway from the southern end of Darwin’s railway is a 
new military road, more than 650 miles in length, to Stuart, 
which is the northern end of an inadequate railway running 
southward to the great South Australia port and city of 
Adelaide. This line has connections to Melbourne and Sydney. 

Darwin has not any large port facilities, and the so-called 
naval base there is only in its beginnings. The back country of 
Darwin is mostly desert, and even most construction materials 
needed at the port must come by sea. It cannot be doubted 
that the Japanese will have prowling submarines in the 
Arafura Sea, and only incessant aerial scouting from Darwin 
itself, from Timor, and from New Guinea will prevent heavy 
losses by the United Nations. 

Strangely, Darwin is a healthy spot, even though it swarms 
with mosquitoes at night. The Australian troops there, except 
when on parade or review, wear nothing at all except shorts, 
sandals, and sun helmets. They are burned almost black by the 
tropical sun, but no huskier, healthier lot of men could be 
found anywhere. In the first nine months of 1941 there were 
only two deaths among the 40,000 Australian service men in 
Darwin—one dived into a shallow pool and broke his neck, 
and the other died of a brain abscess. In spite of the mos- 
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quitoes, primitive sanitation in the civilian part of town, and 
large swampy tracts, there were only two cases of malaria. 

“If the Japanese were to bomb Darwin tonight,” an Army 
surgeon told me in mid-October of 1941, ‘“we would have only 
twenty stretcher cases to move from the whole town—Army 
camps and all.” 

The four months of “wet” are most dreaded by inhabitants 
of Darwin. The rains begin in November and last until some 
time in March. Then dengue, or “breakbone”’ fever, is 
prevalent (but never fatal), the sand flies are a scourge, 
athlete’s foot is shockingly prevalent, and various tropical 
skin afflictions are a torture to the white man. 

Darwin is dusty and ugly and squalid. Even the Australians 
admit this freely. It has a bad name, but that is because it is 
an open town, filled with thousands of soldiers spoiling for a 
fight. There is gambling and drinking—lots of it—but so 
is there in Sydney or Melbourne, only there it is hidden, 
whereas in Darwin it goes on in the open for all to see. 

If the first flood of letters home from American troops in 
Australia describe Darwin, their families and friends must 
not believe that Darwin is typical of Australia. It is not. 
Darwin is just new and raw and ugly. It has had prominence 
thrust upon it with a rush and was not ready. We in the 
United States had plenty of towns just as ugly and just as 
raw in our Far West and in new oil-field districts not so many 
years ago... ; 

An Australian Army officer, of the engineers, took me three 
miles away from Darwin and its squalor. We halted on a wide 
beach of white sand, with the blue Arafura Sea on one side 
and coconut and pandanus palms in groves on the other. 

‘TI know you won't believe me,” he began, “but before long 
this will be one of the finest military stations in the British 
Empire. This will be a model suburb. We shall build a huge 
swimming pool there where Rapid Creek empties its clear 
green water into the sea. There will be fine barracks, and 
gardens, and sports grounds, and cinema theaters. There will 
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be a golf course. If we bar out the crocodiles and sharks, we 
have the finest beach in Australia.” 

Work on this ambitious project was to have been begun 
with the opening of 1942. Perhaps the war has deferred it. 

Darwin is often called ‘‘Australia’s industrial problem 
child.”’ Strikes there have been appallingly frequent ever 
since the beginning of the war. But the Australian newspapers 
say with astonishing frankness that industrial unrest will con- 
tinue ‘“‘unless progressive steps are taken to alleviate the 
scandalous living conditions of the majority.”’ 

In spite of the fact that most Americans think of Australia 
in terms of Harry Bridges and imagine the great Common- 
wealth as governed by a dangerously “radical”? Labor party, 
the fact remains that the unions in Australia have retarded 
war production only very slightly and that the Labor party 
is not radical but is sobered by its tremendous responsibility 
to a degree approaching conservatism. 

Australia is the most independent-minded and outspoken 
of the nations comprising the British Empire, and reverses in 
Malaya may bring about a profound change in the political 
orientation of the Commonwealth. The Australian Govern- 
ment and people were already very bitter over the fact that 
what seemed to them blunders of the British High Command 
exposed Australian troops to a needless and deadly pounding 
in Greece and Crete because they had almost literally no 
protection in the air. If final results reveal that the British 
High Command bungled again in Malaya and left Australian 
troops exposed to slaughter by Japanese planes because of 
the transfer of air strength from the Malayan Peninsula to 
the Libyan front in North Africa, then Australian rage will 
be unbounded. 

Australia generously stripped herself of men and war sup- 
plies to help make up British deficiencies after Dunkirk, and 
the Commonwealth already knows, from the reports of its 
own overseas commander in Africa and the Middle East, Gen- 
eral Sir Thomas Albert Blamey, that the Australian forces at 
Tobruk and elsewhere lacked many of the essential weapons 
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and supplies which Australian factories were working day 
and night to produce in tremendous quantities. 

Australian political changes are baffling to Americans and 
often spring from causes which the people of the United 
States find it hard to understand. In the early summer of 1941, 
for instance, the then Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. 
Menzies, came to America from England. He scored a 
tremendous personal and political success, not only with gov- 
ernment circles in Washington, but wherever he spoke in 
American cities. The public here thought of Australia in 
terms of Menzies, who was unquestionably more popular in 
this country than any British Empire statesman visitor except 
only Churchill. 

Then, in September, Menzies was thrown out and was suc- 
ceeded as Premier by Mr. Fadden, a man of his own party. 
When I got to Australia in mid-September Mr. Fadden and 
his ministers whimsically said: ‘““There’s very little use talk- 
ing to us now if you'll be back this way in October, for we’ll 
probably be out of office by then.” 

And so they were—by a margin of one vote, and John 
Curtin, of the Labor party, had become Premier. This made 
three changes of Government within a period of seven weeks, 
but so elastic is the Australian form of government that the 
war effort did not suffer or slacken when Cabinets fell. 

I tried vainly to learn why Mr. Menzies had been thrown 
out of the Premiership, virtually by his own party, when he 
had succeeded so splendidly as Australia’s spokesman in Lon- 
don and in Washington. Friends and opponents freely ad- 
mitted that he had one of the best brains in the British Em- 
pire, and then they would usually add, moodily: “But he’s just 
too damned smart.” 

The weakness of Menzies, I finally gathered, was entirely 
personal. He was said to lack the knack of holding the loyalty 
of his supporters. He also had an unlucky facility for a 
blighting form of mimicry, which made his victims squirm, and 
in Parliamentary debate had a lashing tongue unequaled since 
the time of Disraeli. 
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One instance, repeated from end to end of Australia, was 
cited to me as typical. A member of an independent party, 
upon whose support the Menzies Cabinet depended for its 
very slender majority, made a long and very dull speech in 
Parliament one day. Menzies did not conceal his boredom, 
and, when the dull member finally sat down, the Prime 
Minister arose and with a sarcastic bow said: 

“The Honorable Member has just taken us for a sort of 
Cook’s tour of his mind, which we would all have enjoyed very 
much except for the abysmal darkness existing there.” 

A lifelong enemy was made for Mr. Menzies, and an essen- 
tial vote of support was lost for a Government existing with 
only a narrow majority. 

In Australia the general expectation is that barring some 
shocking military reverse for which the Labor Government 
is directly responsible, John Curtin, the present Prime 
Minister, will have a very long term of ofiice—probably for 
the duration of the war. 

This Australian Premier with whom the heads of the 
United States Government will have close association, and 
upon some of whose decisions American losses or successes 
in the war may be based, is fifty-seven years of age. He was 
born in Melbourne of Irish-born parents and made his start 
in life as the secretary of the Victorian Timber Workers’ 
Union. Later he became editor of the Westralian Worker, a 
Labor-party journal, and first went to Parliament at Canberra 
in 1928. In 1935 he became leader of the opposition in the 
House, a post he held until he was made Prime Minister in 
October 1941. He is married and maintains a home at Cotte- 
sloe, a beach suburb of the city of Perth in Western Australia, 
and has two children: a daughter, Elsie, aged twenty-three, 
who is a stenographer in the Railway Department at Perth; 
and a son, John, now in training for the Royal Australian Air 
Force. 

Premier Curtin, who likes to read poetry, especially that 
of Milton, and whose hobbies are playing bridge and bowling, 
is accounted one of Australia’s best orators. Though his ges- 
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tures are few, and he lacks fire, his English is forceful and 
dignified and his thought is always lucid. In his first public 
speech as Prime Minister, made at Sydney to open a cam- 
paign for a new war loan of £100,000,000, he had specific 
messages for both employers and workers. To the employers 
he said: 

‘In the present, you may risk your profits, but, in the fu- 
ture, if Australia is not a free country with a free Govern- 
ment, you lose the control and conduct of your business. You 
become the helot of the State.” 

Addressing the workers, he declared: 

‘The struggle you wage for better conditions is a struggle 
which may be hopeless unless it is assured that institutions will 
be free, and trade unions are national institutions in the na- 
tional life.” 

No one could be more different from the Harry Bridges type 
of labor leader than the Labor party’s Australian Premier. 
Curtin’s Labor Government is expected to handle the unions . 
firmly and well. It began immediately to do away with the 
dangerous amount of overtime worked in munitions factories. 
A British investigating commission had called the attention 
of the Menzies Cabinet to this evil of excessive overtime, 
which, said the formal report, causes loss of efficiency, has an 
adverse effect upon the minds and nerves of men and women 
workers, and makes them particularly susceptible to the 
machinations of agitators. 

Less than three weeks before the Japanese sneak attack at 
Pearl Harbor shocked American labor out of its complacency, 
Premier Curtin cabled the following message to the union 


- workers of the United States: 


“As Australian Labor Prime Minister, my appeal to 
United States workers is that they cannot but regard nazism 
and fascism as the worst and greatest enemies the workers of 
the world’s democracies have ever known. I have only to 
point to what happened to the trades unions in Germany itself 
and, later, in the countries that came under Hitler’s rule to 
provide proof of that contention. 
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“Therefore, I ask United States workers for the maximum 
effort to produce weapons and materials so the fighting forces 
of the democracies may not lack the necessary equipment to 
couple with their matchless valor in striking at despotism. 

‘In Australia we do not ask workers to accept unjust con- 
ditions in industry, for justice is the very thing for which we 
are waging war. We regard every lost man-hour as a free gift 
to Hitler. The Australian Government believes that for every 
industrial complaint there is a remedy. We have conciliation 
and arbitration tribunals, and no body of workers can go on 
strike while there is machinery to permit the work’s continuing 
while grievances are properly adjusted and remedies are ap- 
plied for bad conditions.” 

The leaders of the Australian Labor party are a tough lot. 
And by tough I do not mean to imply anything included in the 
slang version of that word so common in the United States. 
I mean that they are hardened, tenacious, strong. 

To gain prominence in Commonwealth politics they must 
first have fought their way up to prominence in their unions, 
then to leadership in labor politics in one or the other of the 
states, and then finally into national politics. By the time they 
have attained seats in Parliament there is no soft or flabby 
fiber left in any one of them. They are realists; they are 
workers, whether at their own or at national affairs. In short, 
they should prove excellent hardheaded allies in this terrific 
struggle. ‘hey were put where they are today by the votes of 
thinking men who do things with strong hands. 

The Australian Constitution is a curious document. It will 
repay Americans who study it. For instance, it provides for 
compulsory voting of all men and women who have reached 
the age of twenty-one years. ‘‘What do flappers of that age 
know about things?” is one of the scornful criticisms which 
Australians themselves often voice against their basic law. 
But the great Commonwealth is well-governed, so perhaps the 
law is sound. 

Another provision of the Constitution is that whatever 
power is not specifically stated as belonging to the Federal 
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authority automatically devolves to the separate states. This 
has led to bitter controversies, particularly when the powers 
of taxing and of labor-arbitration boards were at issue. Sec- 
tional feeling between the different states is still dangerously 
powerful. New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria—each is 
apt to wish to act in a sovereign capacity. 

This sectionalism has done much to keep Canberra, the 
new national capital, from attaining the power and the pres- 
tige which it should enjoy. In fact, it is not unusual to find 
some local politician, in a public speech, referring to Canberra 
as “that evil foreign power.” 

It was only January 1, 1901, that the Commonwealth of 
Australia came into being under an agreement which specified 
that the separate colonies would surrender to a Federal 
authority the functions of defense, customs and excise taxa- 
tion, currency control, foreign affairs, immigration, and the 
postal services. The states retained control of legislation deal- 
ing with and administration of railways, water conservation, 
land settlement, justice, police, education, and other purely 
local affairs. 

It was an American architect, Walter Burley Griffin, who 
won the large cash award when, after a world-wide competi- 
tion, his plans for Australia’s capital city, Canberra, were 
adopted. Where only a score of years ago were the stock runs 
of a large sheep and cattle station there are now the boule- 
vards and parks of what will eventually become a second 
Washington—a planned national capital within a federal dis- 
trict. The permanent population of the city is still less than 
15,000, but as the Federal Government grows in power, 
authority, and prestige Canberra keeps growing in size. The 
site is well chosen—a bowl of land surrounded by rolling hills 
of splendid sweep and beauty. 

Premier Curtin is said to be a stanch supporter of cen- 
tralization, and the old regional and colonial jealousies will 
probably disappear rapidly as the states are unified in pur- 
pose and endeavor under the common peril of attack from 
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Atruouc THE AUSTRALIAN PUBLIC has never been in the 
least defeatist, it has been strongly and outspokenly critical 
and resentful over campaigns like those of Greece and Crete, 
and more recently of the retreat on the Malay Peninsula, 
when it seemed to them that Australian troops were needlessly 
sacrificed because of lack of adequate aircraft, tanks, and ar- 
tillery. The bitterness over this point has been emphasized 
because of the Commonwealth’s immense efforts to produce 
just those things in amazing quantities. It has not set well with 
them to have the weapons they have produced being used by 
and for other Empire forces while their own men have suf- 
fered heavy losses because of the lack of this precise equip- 
ment. 

I was somewhat puzzled, one day in Sydney, to have the 
Government representatives who had been arranging my trips 
of inspection to flying fields, Army camps, and munitions fac- 
tories rather insist that I spend the next day at a great new 
Army hospital near by. I hinted that my time was short, that 
hospitals were not exactly in line with the investigations to 
which I wished to devote most attention, but there was a 
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friendly pressure to have me visit this particular hospital, and 
I yielded. 

At this great institution, 13 miles outside Sydney, on the 
tidal reaches of the Parramatta River, Australia is making 
splendid preparation to take adequate care of the human back- 
wash from the distant battlefields. Australia knows what war 
means. During the 1914-18 conflict she sent more than 350,- 
ooo men overseas, and of this total, 63,000 were killed and 
tens of thousands wounded. 

Since Australia is now a haven for wounded American 
soldiers and sailors, the American public will be interested to 
know that in Australia they spare neither pains nor expense 
nor all that skill can do to give the best possible care to casual- 
ties from the fighting front. | 

The great institution on the Parramatta River has 1,600 
beds. There is one tall, new central building and a maze of 
one-story buildings connected with raised walks and covered 
porches and runways for stretchers and wheel chairs. The lo- 
cation is part of the site of what was the country home of a 
wealthy and philanthropic family of Australian pioneers 
named Walker. An idea of the size of the great plant may be 
gained from the fact that it is serviced by more than 21 miles 
of hot-water piping. The cost of the buildings and landscaping 
has exceeded £1,500,000, Australian, and the 50 acres of site 
include tennis courts, a swimming pool, cricket grounds, 
bowling greens, and other sport facilities for convalescents. 
Various kinds of vocational training are provided at this hos- 
pital for men whose wounds or disabilities make it impossible 
for them to resume former trades or professions. 

I had been offered the freedom of the convalescent wards 
and could talk privately with any of the patients, the only 
restriction being a request not to let any of them become 
overtired or too excited. 

Gradually, as I went from bed to bed or from porch to 
porch to sit and smoke and talk with men allowed out in the 
warm spring sunshine, I began to realize why I had been taken 
to the hospital. I was there to learn at firsthand what it had 
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meant to Australian soldiers to be ordered into action in areas 
where, because of someone’s blundering or because of a sheer 
lack of preparedness and equipment, the fighting men had to 
make desperate delaying stands with absolutely no protec- 
tion from the bombing and machine-gunning of hostile air- 
planes. 

I am permitted to quote Sergeant John Wildman, aged 
forty-seven, invalided home because of a foot crushed so badly 
that he will be crippled for life. The sergeant fought through 
World War I. Today, freckled, sandy-haired, lean, cheerful, 
and with speculative eyes of a sun-faded blue, he appears no 
more than thirty-six years of age. He looks troubled and sad 
only when he begins to talk about how he wishes he could go 
back to the front “‘and have just one more crack at those 
bloody bastards.” 

‘“T was in Greece for about two months, right through the 
hell and high water of the whole show,” Sergeant Wildman 
told me. ‘You don’t know how helpless you feel when those 
Nazi planes come swooping down from behind low clouds. 
First one comes into view, looking no larger than a darting 
lead pencil. Then you get the sound of it, and it’s coming so 
fast it has swooped and dumped its load and sprayed you 
with its guns and then zoomed off toward the cloud banks be- 
fore you can draw two full breaths. The worst of it is to know 
more are coming—sure. 

“I think the Germans must dope their men. I was in the 
fighting up at Mount Olympus and saw the Germans drive 
their tanks over heaps of their own wounded lying six and 
eight deep in those passes. No man in his senses could do 
this—they must have been doped.” 

It was at Piraeus, the port of Athens, where he was help- 
ing to unload supplies for the Medical Corps that Sergeant 
Wildman “got his.” 

“By count 120 German planes came over and bombed us 
and machine-gunned us without stopping from nine to eleven 
in the morning,” he told me. “There were no British planes 
at all in the air that day. During those two hours we all 
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pitched in and did what we could. I helped four stretcher- 
bearers and two dressers, and in that time we handled more 
than 120 cases of British wounded—and that’s one a minute. 

‘Then a ship at a dock near by began to blaze. The crew 
had come ashore and dived into dugouts. An officer running past 
shouted that the ship was loaded with TNT, that we must all 
run for our lives, but two of those stretcher-bearers, boys of 
nineteen and twenty-one years only, cut the steel hawsers with 
axes when they couldn’t find any files. It was terrible work, 
under bombardment, but the ship finally drifted down harbor 
and blew up a long way off. | 

“Then a train of freight cars on the dock began to burn. 
We didn’t know that it, too, was loaded with TNT taken 
from that ship. Those boys tending the wounded were killed. 
I was going from one warehouse to another and the explosion 
flattened me against a pillar of an archway. An iron girder 
came down and protected me from the falling brick and 
stone, but it got my foot—and here I am, you see. 

‘Even when they found they couldn’t hold Greece without 
airplanes, they took all us wounded to Crete, imagining they 
could hold that island with only Navy protection. Dumb, 
wasn't it? While I was in Crete there were two squadrons of 
British fighters and one squadron of bombers in the air one 
day—that’s all. So, of course, they had to move us all to 
Alexandria, and the Nazis bombed at us all the way across 
the sea but didn’t hit the ship. 

‘T look in the papers every day, to see if those two boys 
who cut that ship away have been cited for bravery, but 
nothing’s been printed yet. It would make their families happy 
I think. When I think of those cheery lads I do wish I could 
go back in the lines again. But it sure is somebody’s crime 
that we didn’t have any planes to fight off those bombers.” 

I had a late tea in the little pavilion the officers of the hos- 
pital use as a clubroom. 

‘They all seem to genuinely fret because they can’t go back 
to the fighting zones,” I said. 

“Yes,” nodded a colonel of the Medical Corps. “I know. 
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I, too, want to go back. Man’s memory is a curiously protec- 
tive thing. Sheer horror sinks deep into the subconscious, We 
remember only the good times or the stirring exploits. If we 
did not forget the rest of it, no sane man could ever really 
want to return to the fighting lines. Did the men talk about 
lack of protection in the air?” 

That evening I understood why my friends had been in- 
sistent that I visit that Army hospital. The new Prime Minis- 
ter, John Curtin, broadcasted a speech to his constituents, 
promising that the Australian Government would not again 
knowingly have Australian soldiers uselessly sacrificed in areas 
where there was not at least an even chance of fighting off 
enemy bombers. 

The next day the new Labor Government went even farther 
in its pledges to the country when Air Minister Drakeford 
announced in Canberra that the Australian Army would im- 
mediately be supplied with Air Co-operation Squadrons. 

‘IT am determined to see that Australian soldiers go into 
their next action adequately supplied with this form of aerial 
artillery,” he said. 

‘Australian soldiers, whether serving at home or overseas, 
must be assured of adequate air support. 

‘I propose to raise this matter in Cabinet as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Tf necessary, an assurance will be sought from the United 
Kingdom that it will give immediate and constant attention to 
this policy. 

‘The trend in modern warfare is for armies in the field to 
depend more and more on the air arm as a mobile form of 
artillery or for protection against a better-equipped opponent. 

“To ensure air superiority, formation of new fighter, 
bomber, reconnaissance, and Army co-operation units should 
be pushed ahead with all speed. 

“It will be one of my foremost objectives to maintain at 
necessary strength the R.A.A.F. and R.A.F. squadrons in the 
Far East, to strengthen our home-defense air squadrons, and 
to maintain at the highest possible efficiency a screen of ad- 
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vanced operational bases to protect the Commonwealth’s 
front door. 

‘‘“Any Power attempting to invade Australia would have to 
fight a battle hundreds of miles at sea. I will see that our 
aerial resources are increased, so that such an encounter 
would result in victory for us.” 

Proposed formation of Army Air Co-operation Squadrons 
is regarded as a direct result of the conference in Canberra 
between War Council members and the General Officer Com- 
manding Home Defence, Lieutenant General Sir Iven Mackay. 

Labor members who previously had criticized lack of air 
support for the A.I.F. in Libya, Greece, and Crete left that 
conference convinced of the need for forming air squadrons 
to co-operate closely with the Army. 

When he arrived in Australia from the Middle East to 
take over the Home Defence command, General Mackay 
said: | 
“Army and air co-operation must be developed in the 
Middle East to the same standard as in Germany. 

“The Germans use their Air Force both as an advance 
guard for the infantry and as artillery. 

‘“Whenever German infantry were in trouble in Crete, they 
fired Very lights. This immediately brought German dive 
bombers to attack our troops.” 

It is astonishing how the Australian people take criticism 
from their own public but resent it bitterly when it comes 
from abroad. 

On another occasion, in spite of the Commonwealth’s 
magnificent war effort, General Mackay attacked what he 
called ‘Australian war complacency,” declaring that: 

‘We have been accustomed to sending an Australian foot- 
ball team to England and reading with satisfaction of its ex- 
ploits. Some people think we can win the war on similar lines. 

‘‘Australia’s ‘Business as usual’ slogan should be changed to 
‘Business as unusual.’ If the ‘Business as usual’ slogan were car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it would result in a very poor war 
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“Germany’s slogan is not ‘Business as usual,’ but “Guns be- 
fore butter.’ 

“Many of the boys at the front are wondering how business 
can be ‘as usual’ when so many thousands have gone to the 
war and so many families are affected.” 

Commodore Muirhead Gould, commodore-superintendent 
of the Sydney Naval Establishments, took occasion to tell the 
Australian people that they used the word “hope” too much. 

‘We hope America will soon be in it, we hope Japan will 
keep out, we hope China will hold on,” he said. 

“Against all this hoping there is far too little doing and 
far too little giving. 

“Sometimes I think we forget what we are up against—a 
nation of Huns, led not by Hitler, though he may inspire 
them, but by the best-trained general staff in the world. 

“Tt is simply murder sending men out without proper equip- 
ment. 

‘Every Australian should make his motto, ‘Join up, or shell 
outs) 

So much for criticism at home. But when, in October, the 
London Economist published an editorial suggesting that the 
Australian financial policy did not provide for a supreme war 
effort because certain low-income tax brackets are not taxed 
so heavily as are similar brackets in Britain, Premier Curtin 
lashed out with a reply which he cabled to all London news- 
papers. 

‘Australians are much more competent to criticize their 
own war effort than anybody else,’’ Mr. Curtin declared. 

“Tt is clear that the Economist does not understand that in 
Australia the states have exercised great taxing powers,” Mr. 
Curtin said, commenting on the claim that his refusal to tax 
low incomes would probably throw the war effort out of gear. 

‘To superimpose another Federal burden on already heay- 
ily taxed low incomes would destroy equality of sacrifice and 
equality of burdens during the war,” he said. 

‘Surely the Economist regards justice as an essential prin- 
ciple in our conduct of the war, as it is a major purpose of 
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our war effort. To the extent that criticism of Australia’s war 
effort has been necessary, it has been done in Australia. 

“The Economist may rely on my declaration that we are in 
this war with all our strength and all our might. We shall de- 
cide how, and by what means, our strength can be exerted.” 

It is not only Imperial war strategy that is harshly and 
freely criticized in Australia. There is also much bitter com- 
ment upon the fact that the British Government often makes 
poor selections when it sends men and missions from London 
to Australia. Nothing so offends the frank and forthright 
Australian as the ‘‘old school tie” type of Englishman. One 
particular air marshal from England was openly derided even 
by young flight lieutenants, and a certain four-star admiral of 
the British Navy had such a bad time of it that he was glad 
when he was ordered home. 

Then there was the hilarious episode of the certain titled 
Englishman sent to Australia on a ‘“‘good-will mission.” The 
cause of good will suffered in this case because the emissary 
took no pains to conceal his conviction that all Australians 
were raw and uncouth and only the English were really gen- 
tlemen. 

This emissary went to a university on the outskirts of Syd- 
ney to address the students, but only about thirty came to the 
great auditorium to hear him talk. When he was introduced 
to this mere handful of listeners in a place built to seat 2,000, 
the good-will emissary said he had “‘never been so insulted”’ 
in his life, refused to speak, and stalked off the stage. 

He was preparing for bed that night when there came a 
hurried knocking on the door of his hotel room. On opening, 
he found three deferential young men in the hall who told 
him he must hurry. 

“Hurry? For what?” 

“Your broadcast, sir. All Australia is waiting to hear you, 
and the station is nearly half an hour’s drive away.” 

By Jove, you know! These Australians! They had told him 
nothing about a broadcast. But if a whole continent was \wait- 
ing to hear his words! x 
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The august personage hurried with his dressing. When he 
got into the automobile awaiting him and the three young 
men in front of the hotel he thought it was rather a shabby 
car to send for such a notable person as himself. Not even a 
liveried chauffeur! However, all Australia was waiting. 

It was indeed a long drive, out into a lonely neighborhood. 
Finally the shabby car stopped in front of a ramshackle frame 
building. Only one window showed a dim light. 

‘This is only a temporary station, sir. Partial black-out as a 
precautionary measure, you know.” 

The great emissary of good will was trying to open a bolted 
door when the car and the three young men drove off rapidly 
down the rutty road. Then a night watchman appeared. The 
ramshackle building was the incinerator at one of Sydney’s 
municipal trash dumps. 

The university pranksters were doubly avenged. When the 
weary and outraged titled emissary finally got back to his hotel 
he was so angry that he forgot discretion. He telephoned to 
the newspapers, demanded the immediate attendance of re- 
porters, and gave out a quaintly worded account of his ad- 
ventures of the evening and of his wanderings in the sub- 
urbs before he could find a tram headed back to the center of 
the city. | 

The newspapers were obliging—very. They printed every- 
thing he said. 

Proud of their English heritage and culture, proud of their 
full membership in the nations which make up the British Em- 
pire, the Australians nevertheless resent and dislike the rude- 
ness and lack of tact of the type of Englishman who shows 
that he feels he belongs to the “ruling classes.”” And no won- 
der, for here’s an example of the sort of thing which that type 
frequently does: 

I was at breakfast one morning in the dining room of the 
Australia Hotel in Sydney when in walked a tall, good-looking 
Englishman of middle age and a somewhat younger woman 
who was pretty in a twittering, blonde, and ineffective way. 
Their ‘voices were high-pitched and forced, and everyone in 
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the dining room soon learned that he had been in Australia 
for some months and that she had arrived only the day be- 
fore. Then this remarkable dialogue took place. 

She: And how, Sir John, would you describe the average 
Australian? 

He: Oh, he’s a good enough chappie. And a grand fighter— 
within limits. But I find him—well—rather boring, you know. 

She: You mean he palls upon one? 

He: Oh, quite. He mightn’t upon women. 

She: You mean, not exactly a man’s man type? 

He: Quite. You have it. 

Shades of Gallipoli and Libya and Tobruk and Syria! ‘“‘Not | 
exactly a man’s man type!” 

And this conversation was brassily carried on in the dining 
room of a hotel in Australia, with Australians filling all the 
surrounding tables and Australian waiters serving the food. 

At one of the cities which I visited on my homeward trip 
I was invited to a small cocktail party, “because, you see, Sir 
Walter wants a little chat with you, and some confidential in- 
formation.” 

When I pained my would-be host by asking who Sir Walter 
might be, I was told that he was a certain appointee to a high 
post sent out from England. 

After the first round of cocktails that evening Sir Walter 
and I were obtrusively shunted into the library and the door 
was closed. I expected this man, who filled a very important 
post, to ask me what I might have learned from Admiral Hart 
in Manila, from General MacArthur, or maybe from Ad- 
miral Helfrich in Batavia. But no. Sir Walter lowered his 
voice, and asked: 

“Can you tell me, confidentially, how much of a social suc- 
cess the Halifaxes are in your country?” 

Incredulous, I asked him to repeat his question. I had not 
misunderstood. Then: 

“And Sir Ronald Campbell, is he a success?” 

I told him what I could. 

‘And dear Alfred?” 
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“Alfred?” I echoed, bewildered. 


‘Duff Cooper, of course.” 

He was pained when I talked of Duff Cooper. 

“But dear Diana. She must have swept everybody off their 
feet?” 

I could have told him that the Japanese would attack before 
Christmas, but he did not want that kind of information. And 
when [ volunteered that Richard Casey, the Australian minis- 
ter in Washington, was making a tremendous official and 
personal success of his mission, Sir Walter looked wearied 
and implied that I was being somewhat frivolous. 

None of this is meant to imply that Australia wants to de- 
sert the Empire. Australia is loyal and is spilling blood and 
treasure without stint and without regrets in order to help 
win this war. King George and his Queen are popular in Aus- 
tralia. Churchill is considered a man of heroic abilities and 
is a popular idol. But just the same, the Australians do not 
approve of the slogan of ‘“‘No recriminations” so often heard 
in the British Parliament, and they would feel more secure 
if they felt that the appeasers, the Sir John Simons, the Sir 
Samuel Hoares, were out of the Government before the peace 
is made, and they say so with extreme frankness. 

Unfortunately, many of the men who represent Britain 
today in appointive positions in the nations which make up the 
British Empire bear no resemblance to the great men who 
were the builders of that Empire and made it a mighty instru- 
ment for spreading the institutions of free and representative 
government over the world. 

These misfits who do a disservice to Britain abroad are by 
no means confined to appointive posts in Australia and New 
Zealand. I had a personal encounter with one such in the 
British consulate general at Batavia when he was in charge 
during the temporary absence of his chief, who had gone to 
Singapore. I'll call him Smith, for that happens to be his 
name. I didn’t bother to learn his first name or his initials. 

Radiotelephone connections have always been very diff- 
‘cult between Batavia and Manila. For thirty-six hours I had 
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been endeavoring to get a call through to the Pan-American 
ofice in Manila to clinch a reservation by clipper from the 
Philippine capital to Singapore. Finally, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, the telephone exchange told me to wait in the hotel 
no longer, that a connection would be impossible before two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The obliging Dutch hotel clerk told my Javanese taxi driver 
where I wanted to go—first to the British consulate general, 
where I was to apply for a visa to visit Singapore. 

I had just filled in the long visa application blank at the 
British consulate general and was waiting in the outer office 
when a door opened and a very pleasant young Englishman 
addressed me by name, said the hotel had succeeded in trans- 
ferring a long-distance call from Manila for me, and asked 
me to step into his office and take the call over his desk tele- 
phone. 

I thanked him, stepped inside, and was standing beside his 
desk saying: ‘Hello, Manila?’ when another door to the 
office opened and in stepped Smith. He did not address me, 
even to say good morning, but in a loud voice said to the 
pleasant young Englishman: 

‘Tell that man to hang up the telephone.” 

“But, sir, it’s a Manila call, and you know how diffi 
cult a 

“Tyo as I tell you. Tell that man to hang up. [’ll have no out- 
sider using our telephones.” 

He turned away, stalked from the room, and noisily closed 
the door. 

The pleasant young man was red with embarrassment. I 
felt embarrassed on his behalf and furiously enraged against 
the unpleasant martinet who had been so unreasonable and so 
rude. The pleasant young man began stumbling apologies, 
which I silenced, and then I went out to the waiting room 
again. After a short interval a Malay clerk asked me to fol- 
low him into an inner office. I did so, and at the desk, my pass- 
port in his hand, sat Smith. 

“Sit down.” It was an order, not a request. 
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“Thank you, no. What about the visa?” 

“You don’t get it.” 

‘Very well,” and I reached for my passport, put it in my 
pocket, and turned toward the door. But my rage was mount- 
ing, and I said to myself, “‘I’ll not let him get away with this.” 
So I turned. | 

“On second thought, I will take a chair,” I said and seated 
myself. ‘“‘And I want to tell you a few things.” 

Smith just gaped. He looked pale. 

‘Tt is men of your snobbish and insufferable type who since 
the last war have prevented a real friendship between your 
country and mine,” I began slowly, choosing my words with 
care. ‘“You are only a handful, but you do infinite harm. Let 
me remind you that for a year your country has been a de- 
feated nation and that you would not have been able to sur- 
vive except for our help. My sons, if I had any, and their sons 
after them, would pay quadrupled taxes all their lives to 
finance what my country is doing for England under Lend- 
Lease. From your type of man we do not expect appreciation 
or gratitude, but we do have a right to expect the same sort of 
courtesy in your consulates that Englishmen receive when 
they go to American consulates anywhere in the world. Your 
type of Englishman is a liability, not an asset, to the British 
Empire. Good morning.” 

I left Smith still gaping. He said not a word in reply. 

Ten minutes later I was reporting the whole episode to 
the American consul general in Batavia, who made appropriate 
representations when the British consul general returned from 
Singapore. 

Germany will not defeat Britain in this war. But the British 
Empire may some day be strangled to death by the “‘old school 
Mey, 

My encounter with Smith had two good results. First, 
eleven American citizens, marooned in Batavia because they 
had been unable to get visas to travel to British territory, ” 
were given their visas before the evening of that same day. 
Second, I made two charming friends. 
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That evening, when I was busy writing in my sitting room 
in the Batavia hotel, the clerk telephoned that two callers 
asked if they might come up. “They say it is important and 
they will take only a minute of your time.” 

Soon there was a knock at the door—two amiable English- 
men from the British consulate general walked in. 

“I overheard what happened about that phone call,” began 
one of them, “and I’ve come to offer my personal apologies 
and to express my chagrin that I cannot voice official apologies 
as well.” 

‘And I’m Indignation Committee Number Two,’ boomed 
the other caller. | 

Their stay lasted much longer than the intended minute. 
In fact, it lasted for three rounds of whisky-sodas and a score 
of cigarettes. Coats and ties off, lounging at ease in the humid 
heat, we talked of many things and found we had many mutual 
friends in Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai. The unpleasant 
taste of the Smith episode was forgotten, and Anglo-American 
friendship seemed the most natural thing in the world. As it 
is and as it should be. For the Smiths, luckily, are a dwindling 
minority. 

British statesmanship has been of incalculable value in aid- 
ing Australia to carry her share of the burden of this war. As 
an instance of economic foresight, when the war began in 1939 
Britain realized that there might soon be a shortage of ships 
for the export of Australia’s wool, meat, butter, tinned foods, 
and other staples from the land. Accordingly, Great Britain 
contracted to buy the entire output, at fair agreed prices, for 
the duration of the war, and the agreement contained the 
proviso that if the price of wool, for instance, were to ad- 
vance, and if Britain were to resell any Australian products 
at a profit, this profit would be divided on a fifty-fifty basis 
when hostilities have ceased. 

This arrangement protects the Australian farmer from 
bankruptcy, for he is paid for his produce even if it cannot be 
shipped across the seas, and it also maintains production at 
prewar level, which will be immensely helpful to Australia and 
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to the rest of the world, for at the war’s end, half of the 


people of Europe will be starving and clad in rags. 

Australian criticism is not confined only to the Empire or to 
a certain type of Englishman. The Australians criticize them- 
selves and their own ways in harshest terms. 

In Sydney and Melbourne, for instance, there was consider- 
able public denunciation over the fact that tens of thousands 
of pounds were wagered daily during the racing season. Post- 
ers appeared flaying fashionable women who appeared at the 
races wearing corsages of orchids costing a pound each. There 
were sharp complaints that taxis could not be obtained to take 
sick people to hospitals—they had all been hired by the spend- 
ers to take them to the race courses. 

‘Are the rich doing their share?” one editorial in a daily 
newspaper demanded. “The war loan is lagging, but the 
women of the rich sit around hotel lobbies dripping with ropes 
of pearls and drink cocktails while they bemoan the fact of 
rising taxes. Whose war do they think this is?” 

Martin Place, the business center of Sydney, has been made 
into a ballyhoo station. Bands play, flags fly, women sing 
patriotic songs into harsh loud-speakers, orators demand 
more and more enlistments for service overseas, more and 
more subscriptions to war loans. A Mr. Vincent, representa- 
tive for Raleigh in the New South Wales Legislative As- 
sembly, speaking from the floor one day last October, called 
Martin Place a “‘shocking spectacle.”’ And so it is. 

Thoughtful men stand uneasily, half ashamed, on the side- 
walks of Martin Place, listening to the politicians drumming 
up recruits. Veterans of the last World War, some crippled, 
parade past in faded uniforms. Women with haunted eyes 
buy the newspaper extras, ignore the screaming headlines, and 
turn to the columns of casualty lists. I watched one youth, 
crippled, balancing himself on his crutches, and the hunger 
for health and strength and fitness to serve his country was so 
nakedly expressed on his face that I felt ashamed of my 
scrutiny and turned away. 

Australia has never before known war upon its own soil, 
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nor has it experienced a continental invasion. There are spec- 
tacles more shocking than Martin Place in Sydney; Nanking, 
say, or Hong Kong, Manila, or Kuala Lumpur. The Aus- 
tralians are fighting to keep war away from their own shores. 
And so are we, and we are lucky to have them as our allies. 
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I; WE GET INTO A BRAWL with the Japs, the United States 
really owes it to us to help us out. You put us into this danger- 
ous position, you know.” 

I thought at first he was jesting, the smiling Australian who 
made that surprising remark to me, in October 1941, as we sat 
over our second cocktail in the lobby of the old Menzies Hotel 
in Melbourne. But no, behind his smile there was a serious pur- 
pose. And then he cleared up my bewilderment. 

‘Think back about twenty years, to the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922. Japan was Britain’s ally in those days. We, 
down here, have never liked the Japanese any better than you 
do, but we liked that alliance. We felt that so long as the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance lasted, Japan would never attack us, 
and that our ‘white man’s continent’ policy was safe from chal- 
lenge. We did not want to give up that alliance, but the United 
States pressed to have it abrogated, and under friendly pres- 
sure we agreed. 

‘“‘No doubt it has been a good thing in the end, for it was an 
unnatural alliance. Now the rapid drift of events is driving 
Australia and the United States into a real partnership in 
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arms against Japan. We like that better, even if the inevitable 
war proves to be a costly contest. An alliance with you is the 
natural thing, the right thing, and it is something in which we 
can put our trust.” | 

World War II is making Australia foreign-policy minded. 
It is making her people think in terms of international affairs 
in the Pacific area. World War I made the Australians think 
mainly of Europe. Now they have become keenly interested 
in their neighbors, and it has come to them with a shock of 
realization that they and the New Zealanders are the only 
considerable group of white men governing themselves be- 
tween the Panama and the Suez canals. This means new oppor- 
tunities and new responsibilities to be faced and met with 
courage and wisdom. ! 

Not until 1941 did the Australians really begin to learn 
something about their nearest neighbors, the Netherlands 
East Indies. Although only a little more than 400 miles of sea 
separates Darwin from the Dutch half of the island of Timor, 
the average Australian thought of the Indies merely as sort 
of an adjunct to romantic Bali, and of Batavia as a friendly, 
clean, but mighty hot seaport where it was nice to go ashore 
for a day to break the long sea voyage from Sydney to Singa- 
pore. 

A growing sense of peril, and a feeling that it was essential 
to know more about that peril, led the Government at Can- 
berra to send its own minister to Tokyo and open a legation 
there in 1940. The sense of peril made it imperative to seek 
friends, and in 1941 Australia opened a legation at Chung- 
king, and sent its first minister to China. 

The year 1941 also brought a great interchange of official 
and unofficial visits between Australia and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Trade delegations, groups of newspapermen, 
and the civilian leaders of both governments exchanged 
courtesies. The Dutch were astounded at the industrial and 
military achievements they saw in Australia. The Australians, 
from their semiarid and sparsely settled continent, were as- 
tounded at the lush fertility of the Indies and at the thickly 
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crowding 70,000,000 population. By means of this growing 
intercourse Australia has learned to evaluate her position as a 
sub-Asiatic country and also to realize that her nearest neigh- 
bor was the rich colony of a European state which borders on 
Germany. 

Junketing of this kind during 1941, in the months just 
preceding the Japanese onslaught, was of very great value. A 
year before that, when I journeyed through the Malay States, 
the East Indies, and the Philippines, everybody doubted every- 
body else. 

In Singapore they’d ask: “Will the Chinese hold out?” 

In Batavia the question was: ‘‘Will the British fight if we 
are attacked, and will the Filipinos help ?” 

In Manila I was asked time and again: ‘How about the 
Dutch? Will they really destroy their oil wells? And will the 
Malays stand up under fire?” 

Late in 1941 these doubts were no longer entertained, and 
the universal question was: “Will the United States appease 
Japan and leave us in this intolerable position?” 

All those questions have their own answers now. Even 
the American isolationists have been given unanswerable re- 
plies to their foolish questions, such as: ‘“‘Why should we fight 
to try to help hold Singapore?” “Why shouldn’t we pack up 
and come home and leave the Filipinos to their fate?” “Why 
should we go to war for East Indies tin and rubber?” 

Tokyo and Berlin—and Pearl Harbor—have simplified all 
the answers. 7 

The implications of a partnership in a common struggle be- 
tween Americans, British, Australians, Filipinos, Malays, New 
Zealanders, and Chinese are so wide that they are frightening. 

In a Melbourne hotel I watched a group of Malay news- 
papermen and Nationalist leaders from Java. Their Aus- 
tralian hosts were whisking them back and forth across the 
continent by air, showing them mines and smelters, shipyards 
and airplane factories, munitions works and recruiting stations. 
I had met some of the visitors in Java several weeks before, 
and their bewilderment was pathetic. One of them, who had 
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never been away from his native island before, came to my 
room one afternoon to talk and try to clarify his own ideas. 

‘What is the trouble with my people?” he asked. ‘“‘We have 
populated the East Indies for centuries and still are not 
strong. Even our ancient arts are decayed, and for several 
hundred years we have been ruled by a mere handful of men 
from Holland. There are 70,000,000 of us today, and only 
about 7,500,000 of these Australians. In one century they, a 
small group of whites, have subdued and developed this con- 
tinent. With one tenth our number, they are stronger today 
than we are. The only strength we have—to our shame, I must 
say it—has been given to us by our Dutch rulers. Why? Is it 
our climate? Did the tropics force an early maturity for my 
people—and an early decay? Or can we come back and offer 
the world something besides the beauty of our ruined temples, 
which were forgotten even by us for many generations until 
the Dutch came and dug them out of the jungles?” 

I was afraid to offer him consolation by pointing out what 
Japan had done for herself in modernization during the last 
eighty years. But I could and did encourage him by enlarging 


‘upon the superb rejuvenation of China and the Chinese peo- 


ple even while undergoing the scourge of war. 

In the field of active internal Australian politics the only 
general foreign policy accepted by all parties is, of course, 
loyalty to the Empire. No other course is in any sense a po- 
litical issue. But among the people in general, including mem- 
bers of all political parties, there are three distinct groups. 
The ‘Empire group,” as it is called, is overwhelmingly the 
largest. 

Next comes the “self-protection” group, which was never 
large and is rapidly growing smaller. They were akin to the 
American isolationists and believed that by non-participation 
in Imperial affairs they could remain safe and forever at 
peace. The smallest group favors increasing Australian- 
American co-operation, and is now growing rapidly. 

The Australian-American Co-operation Movement is for- 
mally organized and publishes a monthly magazine of news 
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and views. This organization, the membership of which is en- 
tirely Australian, has adopted a platform of the following 
nine articles: | 


I. That the ideals and outlook on life of these two peoples are so 
closely allied that it needs only a thorough knowledge of each 
other to achieve mutual respect and full understanding of each 
other’s viewpoints. 

II. ‘That the future peace, freedom, and prosperity of the Pacific 
very largely depends upon the achievement of such an under- 
standing and friendly regard between these two peoples. 

III. ‘That the close friendship of the vigorous democracies of the New 
World may well be the decisive factor in re-establishing the prin- 
ciples of freedom in a threatened civilisation. 

IV. Immediate removal after the war of passport restrictions as be- 
tween the two countries (U.S.A. and Australia), substituting 
therefor the prewar system obtaining between New Zealand and 
Australia. 

V. ‘To encourage after the war large-scale immigration from Amer- 
ica to Australia. 

VI. Common use of air and naval bases. 

VII. Unified postal and cable rates. 
VIII. Co-operation in intellectual, educative, and scientific facilities. 

IX. Mutual revision of tariffs. 


If no bitterness arises between the Australian people and 
ourselves over the conduct of the war, or over the adjust- 
ment of postwar problems, this movement will probably ex- 
pand with ever growing rapidity and become a powerful force 
in Pacific affairs. 

To most Americans it will come as a surprise to learn that 
even before 1941 our investments in Australia exceeded half 
a billion dollars, and that since 1930 Australia has purchased 
more than one billion dollars’ worth of goods from this coun- 
try, while in the same period we have taken only one third 
that valuation of Australian products. Argentina is the only 
South American country which in any one year has ever 
purchased as great an amount of goods from us as Australia 
purchases annually, and Argentina doesn’t do so regularly. 
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In spite of the tremendous strain of the war, the Common- 
wealth’s social efforts are not being permitted to lag. The 
Ministry for Social Services and Health has introduced into 
Parliament a new slum-elimination plan, a generous housing 
scheme, pension increases, unemployment insurance, and even 
a child-endowment scheme, and regardless of the burden of 
war taxation, the voters seem perfectly willing to accept the 
new financial responsibilities which these plans entail. 3 

Time and again when I was in Australia I was approached 
by Government officials, by publishers, and by many people as- 
sociated with neither governing nor publishing, and was asked 
upon my return to the United States to endeavor to persuade 
our great American news agencies and some of our larger 
newspapers to send their own American staff men to be perma- 
nent resident correspondents in Australia. 

There was no complaint against the ability or services of 
the Australian newsmen then employed by American agencies 
and newspapers—far from it. But the feeling was general that 
Americans living in Australia might interpret that country 
and its efforts and its problems in a manner which might win 
more American readers and arouse more American interest 
in the great Commonwealth. 

My invariable reply was that two obstacles must first be 
overcome before such a project would be seriously considered. 
First, cable and wireless rates for news must be substantially 
reduced, and, second, that censorship must be drastically modi- 
fied. Now that we are allied against Japan, both these con- 
ditions have been partly remedied. 

Australia, under the stress of war, made an initial mistake 
which we have not made in this country since December 7. 
The Commonwealth put press censorship under the control of 
men who knew nothing of newspaper work or of news values. 
The result has been deplorable, and the stories which Aus- 
tralian correspondents tell about the censors would be laugh- 
able if the situation were not so serious. 

One specific instance will suffice to show the absurdity of 
censorship as practiced in Sydney. I was asked to make a 
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broadcast, and I readily consented to do so. A typewritten 
version of my short address had to be submitted to the cen- 
sors for approval five hours before I was to go on the air. 
When it was returned to me the censors had made one change. 
A sentence began: 

“Since the Bfitish Empire, the United States, and the 
Netherlands have frozen Japanese assets and stopped 
trade re 

The censor changed that to read: 

“Since some nations have frozen Japanese assets and 
stopped trade .. .” 

What line of thought prompted this change, no one whom I 
knew in Sydney could explain. The fact of the freezing of 
Japanese assets by the three democracies had been published 
months before in every newspaper in the world, even in those 
of Japan, but for some reason the subject was held taboo to 
radio listeners in Australia. 

In the spacious grounds of, Victoria Barracks at Sydney are 
some old stone buildings. From those old barracks Australia’s 
young manhood has gone forth to fight overseas in four wars 
during the last fifty-seven years. In 1885 they were used by the 
men of New South Wales who volunteered to help Britain 
fight in the Sudan. Sixteen years later some of the 16,000 
Australians who volunteered to fight in the Boer War were 
trained there. Those old stone buildings were put to like use 
between 1914 and 1918, and they are being used again in this 
war. 

Four times within a little more than half a century this 
young nation has had to part with its young men—young 
men sorely needed at home on farms, in mines, in factories. 

“This time,” they say, with great round oaths, ‘“‘we’ll not 
be jockeyed into losing the peace, by God!” 
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Wiraen YOU COULD STILL TAKE OFF from Darwin, Australia’s 
important but discreditable northwestern port, to fly across the 
Netherlands East Indies in a commercial plane, you were 
actually closer to Singapore than to Melbourne, and much 
closer to the Dutch colonial capital of Batavia than to Aus- 
tralia’s own capital at Canberra. 

The flying distance from Sydney to Batavia, first across the 
great central desert, with daylight stops at Charleville and 
Cloncurry and an overnight stop at. Darwin, is 4,077 miles. 
The second-day stops were made at three points in the East 
Indies: first, at Kupang, on the island of Timor; second, at 
Djimbaran on Bali; and third, at Surabaya, the Dutch main 
naval base on Java. 

From the moment when Darwin became a blur in the shim- 
mering heat, you were headed for what Columbus was trying to 
find—the Isles of Spice. Last year they were the isles of tin 
and rubber, essential to our war effort, and to the Japanese 
they were predominantly the isles of oil and gasoline, even 
more essential to Nippon than tin and rubber were to us. 

Those islands have been fought over for centuries. Hindus 
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and Arabs cruised and made conquests there before the Portu- 
guese, the Spanish, the Dutch, and the British explorers and 
freebooters and missionaries came from Europe. Napoleon’s 
French held ascendancy at one time, and then the English 
again, and then the Dutch. Early in 1942, new nations from 
new continents, the United States and Australia, were helping 
two of the old nations of Europe to try to check the conquer- 
ing push of Japan, the expanding power from a group of small 
and crowded islands far up the northeast coast of Asia, which 
less than a century ago was nothing but a medieval feudal 
kingdom. 

The day-long flight from Darwin to Batavia was one of the 
most spectacular and exciting in the world. First came the 
three-hour hop across the opalescent Timor Sea. Timor itself, 
with peaks and ranges rearing nearly 10,000 feet from a land 
base only 300 miles in length and 60 miles in width, is a 
startling contrast of steep mountains, narrow ravines, desert 
scrub much like that of Australia, and little patches of culti- 
vated fields hanging onto precipitous slopes. Those little 
patches were the first scenic taste of Asia. They continue all the 
way from Timor to Manchuria, Korea, and northern Japan. 

Kupang boasted an airfield so large that only the confident 
expectation of hostilities could have justified its construction. 
Already, in September and October of 1941, the Dutch mili- 
tary were guarding it carefully, for Japanese had gained a 
footing at Dili, capital of the Portuguese-owned eastern end 
of Timor. Except for these precautions, the stop at Kupang 
was notable for nothing except the great superiority of the 
accommodations for travelers over those at most Australian 
airports. And it was at Kupang that I first began to notice the 
popularity of pictures of President Roosevelt. This was notice- 
able all over the East Indies in all public places—first Queen 
Wilhelmina, then Princess Juliana with or without her children, 
then Roosevelt, and then Churchill. 

After the long hop from Australia to Timor, land was never 
out of sight during the day-long flight of more than 2,000 
miles. And such land! And such names! Halfway across the 
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Savu Sea, the island called Flores, because of its wealth of wild 
orchids, loomed up on the right, and Sumba, where the trade 
was still mainly sandalwood and tortoise shell, on the left. 

Sumbawa Island, just ahead, reared up more than 9,000 feet 
to the peak of Tambora, which erupted in 1815 with such a 
roar that it was heard 1,100 miles away and darkened the skies 
with smoke and ashes for nine hundred miles. Lombok is next, 
and between this island and Bali naturalists draw the line be- 
tween the northward extension of Australia and the southward 
limits of Asia. Lombok Strait is extremely narrow, but neither 
Asiatic nor Australian fauna or flora ever crossed its waters. 
_ Another narrow strait separates Bali from Java, the center 
of population, wealth, and administration of the East Indies 
and the home of 45,000,000 of its 70,000,000 native popula- 
tion. The marvel of Java is that it has room for so many 
human beings, for the mountains rear up to 8,000, even 10,000, 
feet, and although the island is less than 600 miles in length, 
more than 120 of those peaks are volcanic. 

Madura Island hugs the north coast of Java closely, and at 
the west end almost joins it. Just here, Surabaya has been built, 
and under the protection of Madura was the great Surabaya 
Naval Base, briefly the refuge of our Asiatic fleet after it was 
driven from Philippine waters and headquarters for Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart when he assumed command of the united 
American, Netherlands, and British naval strength in the Far 
Kast. 

Vice-Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich, who later succeeded to 
the supreme naval command, had not met Admiral Hart 
before the hostilities spread to the Pacific. Each was eager to 
meet the other, but each was too busy preparing for the inevi- 
table, and any interchange of visits might have brought about a 
Japanese attack before preparedness was well along. The two 
men are very different, in temperament and in appearance. 
Helfrich is short, rotund, excitable, outspoken. Hart is thin and 
wiry, calm and cool, reserved and frugal in the use of words. 

‘We have all waited just two months too long,’ Admiral 
Helfrich told me in Batavia in September. “And every addi- 
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tional month we wait works to Japan’s advantage. We should 
have delivered an ultimatum and then struck quick and hard 
last July, when she was moving into French Indo-China. That 
was provocation enough for us all. If we could have hit at 
Japan when she had her Army and Navy on the move, and 
halfway into Indo-China, her forces would have been badly 
demoralized. The Japanese public was deeply upset and 
beset by uncertainties at that time too. Now they are encour- 
aged and in a belligerent mood because the Indo-China outrage 
was accomplished with no more opposition than a few weak 
verbal and written objections. 

‘Japan is now well-established in Saigon and at the Cam- 
Ranh Bay naval base. She has seized existing airfields and has 
built new ones. Her planes and tanks are there; her bombs, her 
artillery, her ammunition. She is putting more men in every day. 
At the appointed hour she will cut through Thailand in forty- 
eight hours, and then the British in Malaya and in Burma will 
be in peril—and so will we. It is idle to say that we become 
better prepared every month. So do you in the Philippines, and 
so do the British at Singapore. But what we thus gain col- 
lectively is more than offset by the strength the Japanese gain 
by being really settled into position in Indo-China. The last 
two months have worked to their advantage, not to ours.” 

Wise prophet, this sea-fighter Helfrich! 

And the admiral is a hard fighter. He believed in taking the 
initiative. He told me that defense equipment was not sufficient 
for the winning of any war. 

‘‘We must be able to take the offensive strongly if we are to 
win. That’s one reason we are building aircraft carriers here at 
Surabaya now,” he said. “It is not enough merely to be able 
to guard our shores and to send our planes out on reconnais- 
sance for 400 miles over the seas at dawn and dusk every day. 

“And besides,” he added ruefully, ‘this situation is not 
understood in England or in America. The crisis has hung fire 
so long—while Japan has been getting ready to strike when 
and where she chooses—that our Dutch home Government 
begins to think nothing will ever happen out here. Actually, 
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Smoke-Screen-Laying Destroyer of the Royal Netherlands Navy 
Tearing through Sunlit Tropical Seas of the Netherlands East 
Indies 
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there have been intimations from our Admiralty that if some- 
thing doesn’t happen out here pretty soon I and my fleet may 
be called back to help out in the Atlantic. Then just imagine 
what would happen!” 

This is the stouthearted Netherlands Indies naval com- 
mander in chief who ordered his small sea forces out in secrecy 
and under war conditions eight days before Japan struck at 
Pearl Harbor. His ships were shadowing Japanese naval con- 
centrations and troop convoys, and it was his ships and planes 
that sank several Japanese destroyers and troop transports be- 
fore either American or British naval units had been able to get 
within sight of the enemy in the South China Sea. 

The East Indies had long been clamoring for more sea de- 
fense, but the Government in Holland was slow to see the 
necessity for increasing the little fleet based on Surabaya. 
Finally, early in 1940, ample funds were appropriated for a 
goodly number of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines for the 
Far East forces, but then came May 10, Holland was con- 
quered by Germany, and the ships were never built. That is one 
of a dozen reasons that the United Nations lost Java and all 
the East Indies, except toe holds for guerrillas. 

In May 1940, Admiral Helfrich found himself with at most 
half a dozen light cruisers, less than a dozen destroyers, nearly 
two dozen submarines, about sixty fast and deadly torpedo 
boats and about fifteen mine layers. 

Marvels were accomplished after that. The yards at Sura- 
baya built destroyers and submarines in considerable numbers, 
and torpedo boats in great numbers. Many of the latter were 
powered with airplane engines, no longer fit for flying, but 
capable of driving the small torpedo boats at immense speed. 

Beginning with pitifully inadequate mechanical equipment, 
the Surabaya naval base in a little more than a year was build- 
ing its own turbines for the destroyers and submarines, was 
making 3- and 6-inch guns, and was making bombs. For tor- 
pedoes, however, Admiral Helfrich had to look to Australia 
and to a lesser extent to the United States. This achievement in 
naval construction was particularly remarkable in view of the 
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fact that there is no iron ore in the East Indies, and only one 
small smelter to handle scrap iron. 

At the dockyards in Surabaya in October of 1941 there were 
14,000 men engaged on naval construction of various kinds, 
and another 18,000 were working at the enlargement of the 
naval base itself, which then could service ships of only 10,000 
maximum tonnage. The harbor entrance was being deepened, 
and docks and dry docks were being constructed to handle 
40,000-ton ships, but this enlarged base, like that in Sydney Har- 
bor, would not have been finished before early in 1944. All these 
great works were destroyed before the base was surrendered. 

“Our great drawback in the Indies is personnel,’? Admiral 
Helfrich explained to me. “The able-bodied male Hollanders 
and those of half-Dutch blood in these islands of suitable age 
for naval service do not exceed 250,000. The Army draws on 
these men too. The Javanese make excellent workmen, within 
the limits of their training and experience, but we must have 
about one European to every fifteen of the natives on most jobs 
of an intricate mechanical nature. In naval personnel, nearly 
half are now men native to the islands.” 

After the collapse of Holland in May 1940, Admiral Hel- 
frich had to organize his own naval training school, something 
equivalent to our Annapolis. 

‘“We need fast cruisers, we need destroyers, plenty more of 
them, and we need torpedo and pursuit planes,” was Admiral 
Helfrich’s last word to me in October. ‘“‘When you get to 
Washington tell them we are delighted with the Catalina Fly- 
ing Boats. They are a grand machine, and they are being flown 
across the Pacific to us at the rate of from six to ten a week, 
but we have urgent need for other things too. And we'll pay 
cash for everything, unless the war lasts for three years more. 
After that, we'll see.”” He had no thought of losing the islands. 

The land defenses of the Surabaya naval base were a mas- 
terly example of camouflage. In the hills were immense maga- 
zines, in bombproof caverns spaced at least 100 yards apart. 
Even the roads leading from these magazines to the harbor 
could not be guessed at by a flyer as low as 1,000 feet in the air. 
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The great naval air base and air-training school was also 
situated at Surabaya. The lesser naval base at Amboina, which 
is nearly 1,100 miles east by north of Surabaya, had not one 
tenth the strength or importance of the home base on the 
island of Java. Amboina was subjected to Japanese air raids 
before the war was a month old, and was quickly captured. 

The city of Surabaya, spraddled over the flats at the mouth 
of the Kali Mas River, is densely built, but there were more 
provisions for air-raid shelters there than Singapore could 
boast. Kali Mas, by the way, means “river of gold,” and the 
name is derived from the yellow sand and mud washed down to 
the wide alluvial flats from the high mountains. : 

From Surabaya to Batavia by air the distance is 441 miles, 
and the Douglas planes, which the Dutch air line used before 
the war, made the flight in a little less than three hours. 
Batavia is long and narrow, and with its 600,000 population, 
mostly natives of the islands, offered no such glittering spectacle 
at night as did the Australian cities of that size or less. The 
white man seemingly needs more street lighting and more neon 
signs than the man with tinted skin. 

Old Batavia, architecturally, looked a little like the older 
parts of Rotterdam looked before the Germans bombed it in 
May of 1940. Thick-walled, square buildings, a tangle of canals, 
many small arched bridges—that was old Batavia. This is con- 
nected with Batavia Centrum by the long Molenvliet Canal 
and its many parallel streets. In Batavia Centrum were most of 
the Government offices, the governor general’s palace, the 
modern shops and hotels and theaters. New suburbs stretch 
northward. Of course, Batavia has a Chinatown, as do all cities 
westward of Australia until beyond Colombo on Ceylon. There 
are about 1,500,000 Chinese in the East Indies, all in the cities 
and towns, and they give the sections where they congregate an 
unmistakable Chinese appearance. ‘The modern harbor section 
of Batavia is called Tandjong Priok and really comprises the 
fourth distinctive section of the city. 

During the time I spent in Batavia I confirmed an opinion 
which had been forming in Australia and which was later 
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strengthened in Manila. It was this: The naval and military 
commanders and the civilian authorities, in the zones of im- 
mediate peril in the Far East and in the South Pacific, were 
much better informed or made much sounder judgments than 
the heads of the governments in Washington and in London. 

Already in September and October 1941 there was a degree 
of alertness and co-operation in the East Indies, in the Philip- 
pines, in Singapore, and in Australia and New Zealand which 
greatly exceeded the awareness of peril I had found around the 
South China Sea during the previous November, December, 
and January. The military chiefs, with the consent of the re- 
gional civilian heads of government, were taking all the steps 
they could to try to get ready to repulse the expected attacks of 
a powerful enemy and had stretched their powers as far as they 
could without explicit orders from Washington and London. 
In fact, it will do them no harm now to reveal that in many re- 
spects they had taken steps in secret which at that time might 
have drawn sharp rebukes from those two great capitals had 
they been known there. 

Had Washington been as alert to peril as was Manila, for 
instance, certainly orders would have gone to Pearl Harbor 
and to our Army on Oahu which would have made the success- 
ful sneak attack of December 7 impossible. And Robert Gor- 
don Menzies, ex-Prime Minister of Australia, revealed in 
January of this year that when he was in London in the late 
spring of 1941 (then still Premier) he had been overruled in 
his pleas that the strength of Singapore and Malaya, and par- 
ticularly the air strength, should be greatly reinforced instead 
of being weakened to bolster Empire fronts elsewhere. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, ousted from 
command at Singapore and roundly abused because of initial 
British losses in Malaya, sided with Mr. Menzies in wishing 
to have more R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. planes in Malaya. 

Sir Robert had initiated conferences with the Netherlands 
Army head, the late Lieutenant General G. J. Berenschot, who 
was killed on October 13th in a plane crash at Batavia, and 
with Sir Charles Burnett, Australia’s Air Chief Marshal. 
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Brooke-Popham was in command of British forces from Singa- 
pore through Burma and even over to Ceylon. Plans were laid 
for a joint air-force protective scheme embracing the whole 
area from northern Burma to New Zealand. Malayan and 
Australian flyers were learning the technique of East Indies 
flyers and at firsthand were learning the East Indies fields and 
weather conditions. 

Our own General Claggett, then head of the U. S. Army 
air force in the Philippines, visited the East Indies in Septem- 
ber, ostensibly to see what the Batavia Government needed 
under Lend-Lease. American forces participated in this gen- 
eral plan so far as our then technical neutrality and aloofness 
permitted. General Claggett had four colonels with him on his 
mission, and they gathered thorough information which has 
since been invaluable in framing American plans for a ‘“‘come- 
back”? movement toward the Philippines, which must, of 
course, now be primarily based upon Australia. 

The American public was not only pleased but startled to 
learn, on December 24, that Dutch bombers the day before had 
suddenly appeared over the port of Davao, in the southern 
Philippines, where the Japanese were then first attempting a 
troop landing, and had successfully bombed the ships of the 
invaders. This was possible because we flew planes bought by 
Batavia across the Pacific to Manila and then permitted Dutch 
flyers to come to our Philippine landing fields, take over their 
newly purchased planes, and fly them home. The Dutch knew 
flying conditions over the Philippines. 

Lieutenant General Hein ter Poorten, appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army 
after General Berenschot was killed, is fifty-four years of age, 
and has specialized in both artillery and flying. When he was a 
young lieutenant in Holland he became a balloon commander 
and made several flights over Europe. Then he became inter- 
ested in heavier-than-air flying, took specialist courses in Bel- 
gium and in France, and was the first Dutch officer ever to be 
granted a pilot’s license. Sent to the East Indies during World 
War I, he strongly advocated the formation of a strong de- 
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fensive air force and was sent to the United States to buy the 
first planes for the islands in 1915. Later he gave up flying and 
again devoted himself to artillery. 

Army headquarters were not at Batavia, but at the little city 
of Bandung which is only 80 miles away from the capital by 
plane. Because of the hot air rising from the humid coastal 
region and the cooler air of the high mountains rearing be- 
tween the two cities, the trip is one of the most consistently 
bumpy flights to be found anywhere in the world. The highway 
between Batavia and Bandung goes through a mountain pass 
5,000 feet above the sea. 

Bandung itself, now a Japanese-occupied ruin, was a modern 
little city built in the flat bottom of a bowl with steep sides. 
From the landing field, which is at an elevation of nearly 2,400 
feet, ten very high peaks pierce the sky in an almost perfect 
circle around the edges of the bowl. 

When the war began in Europe in the autumn of 1939, the 
East Indies had a languishing Army of less than 50,000 men. 
In October of 1941 it had been increased to nearly 200,000, 
and this number could easily have been raised to 1,000,000 if 
there had been arms and equipment for the hundreds of thou- 
sands ready and eager to fight. 

When Hitler’s legions overwhelmed Holland, the Army 
chiefs in Bandung had to found an East Indies equivalent to 
our West Point, just as Admiral Helfrich had to start his own 
Annapolis at Surabaya. The results were excellent but neces- 
sarily limited. 

About one fifth of the East Indies Army was made up of 
Hollanders, or part Hollanders. The other four fifths included 
about half Javanese and the other half made up with good 
fighters from the “outer islands’—Amboina, Celebes, Me- 
nado, and Ternate. The forces were oddly scrambled. The usual 
battalion was made up of one company of men of European 
blood, one company of Javanese, one of mixed personnel from 
the outer islands, and a company of mixed personnel equipped 
with trench mortars and antitank guns. 

Bandung itself, with fortified positions and anti-aircraft 
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batteries on great heights all along the rim of the surrounding 
bowl, was well protected against enemy air raids. And it needed 
this protection, for it was the center of vital war industries. 
Here were made machine guns, rifles, field guns, antitank guns, 
bombs, small arms ammunition, and artillery shells. Light 
armored cars were also produced in impressive quantity, and 
the Army’s great airplane assembly and repair shops were at 
Bandung. 

The Dutch had novelties in armored cars. Some were tur- 
reted, but because few of their cities in the Indies have any tall 
buildings, from the roofs of which enemies could shoot down, 
most of them were open at the top and were especially designed 
for use against parachute troops. For armor, two layers of 
steel were used, with a 6-inch space between. Most-of the plates 
came from the great Australian steel plant at Newcastle, north 
of Sydney, but for the last two years the Dutch in the Indies 
had been trading some of their rubber for plates of a special 
steel made in the United States. These they fabricated into 
helmets at a large plant in Bandung. 

There was an air-training school at Bandung, but experi- 
ments with volunteer would-be pilots from the native popula- 
tion of the islands had not been encouraging. Out of a class 
of ten in the summer of 1941, only one made good. In October 
another class of twenty-five was being tested, of whom two 
were Java-born Chinese who showed particular aptitude. 

In October of 1941 the East Indies Army and Navy together 
had about 2,400 planes, of which only four hundred were first- 
line fighters. They needed bombers and torpedo planes in 
particular. Two years ago, when the Glenn Martin factory 
in the United States changed the shape of its planes, the East 
Indies bought all the old-type Glenn Martin frames that were 
to be had. These had been successfully copied, and at Bandung 
there were Army airplane plants which, using an odd combina- 
tion of German- and American-made machine tools, turned out 
excellent frames and many essential parts for airplane motors, 
but not all the essentials. 

It was these gaps in productive power in the East Indies 
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which made it imperative to attempt to keep open the sea lanes 
between California and Java, in order that the output of 
American factories might continue to supply Surabaya and 
Bandung with the things which they, with limited industrial 
development and equipment, could not manufacture for them- 
selves. Japan’s striking power was so greatly underestimated 
that no one thought she could conquer all the East Indies. 

Possession of about 2,400 planes would seem, at first 
thought, to have afforded the East Indies ample air protection. 
But this great archipelago covers a land and sea area practi- 
cally the size of the continental United States, and because the 
land area is split up into an almost uncounted number of islands, 
any one of which might afford the Japanese a valuable air 
base, the number of planes needed for defensive work alone was 
much greater than the number needed for the coasts of the 
United States. Imagine what our own needs would be in this 
country if Montana, Nebraska, Illinois, and many other states 
were islands with vulnerable coasts upon which an enterprising 
foe might attempt to land troops! 

These multiple seas and straits and islands were a strategic 
strength to the East Indies in the days when only ocean naval 
strength had to be reckoned with, for passages could be mined, 
and headlands could be equipped with formidable coast artil- 
lery. But today, when there are also vast armadas of the 
skies, the tremendous coastal areas of the many large and small 
islands of the East Indies became a distinct strategic liability. 

In the summer of 1941 the authorities of the East Indies 
had many causes for grave worries. Not the least of these was 
the fact that the Japanese consulates were utilizing some of the 
pro-Nanking Chinese in the islands as spies. The number was 
not large, but the Java offices of some of the very wealthy 
Chinese firms were trying to “play both ends against the 
middle,” and, while ostensibly loyal to Chungking, were ready 
to do a few favors for Japan just in case the puppet Wang 
Ching-wei regime at Nanking might survive the coming war. 

Another prime concern of the Batavia authorities was 
whether Washington’s prolonged negotiations with Tokyo 
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might not lead to some calamitous developments which would 
cut off the Burma Road supplies to Chungking and thus force 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek into eventual compromise or 
surrender. They knew Chungking would fight as long as pos- 
sible, but they wondered how long Chinese resistance could be 
sustained if the United States continued to remain neutral and 
inactive in the great struggle. If Hitler had been able to over- 
run Soviet Russia, if Chungking had been entirely cut off from 
the outside world and forced to make terms with the Axis, 
then Japan’s whole strength could have been turned southward, 
and the officials in Batavia, Bandung, and Surabaya doubted if 
they, and the British, could have withstood such an assault. 
The fact that the Hull-Nomura-Kurusu negotiations were at 
first carried on in absolute secrecy, without forwarding any 
information to either the British, Chinese, or Netherlands 
governments, only accentuated the tension. 

In spite of the position of uncertainty and peril, the Dutch 
Indies authorities in the summer of 1941 maintained a courage 
and a spirit of resistance that deserves belated recognition. 

It can now be told for the first time that the Batavia Govern- 
ment, without any assurances of support or co-operation from 
either Washington or London, had prepared to freeze Japa- 
nese assets and put a stop to all trade even before Washington 
took the lead in those measures. In fact, the papers and proc- 
lamations had all been prepared, and were ready for announce- 
ment, when Batavia was taken by surprise by a cable from 
Washington that President Roosevelt had, as retaliation for 
the Japanese move into French Indo-China, frozen Japanese 
assets in this country. 

The reason for the projected Netherlands East Indies eco- 
nomic measures against Japan was the Japanese attempt to 
effect a brazen grab of enormous East Indies assets within the 
Japanese Empire. 

With the cessation of import shipments from Europe to the 
Indies, as a result of the spread of the war, the East Indies 
had perforce begun purchasing large quantities of cotton and 
other goods manufactured in Japan. They would rather have 
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bought from the United States, but the longer ocean haul and 
the initial higher cost of American-made goods made this im- 
possible, for the bulk imports were designed for ultimate con- 
sumption by natives, who could not afford to pay our prices. 

Midsummer of 1941 found Japanese docks and warehouses 
crammed with enormous cargoes of goods bought and paid for 
by East Indies firms doing business in Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
and Nagasaki. Suddenly the Japanese Government, probably 
actuated by the growing shortage of commodities at home, 
announced an embargo against the shipment of these cargoes, 
which had already been bought and paid for. Instead, they 
offered to pay the East Indies buyers 80 per cent of their 
purchase prices. 

Here was what Batavia considered a wholesale ‘‘steal” of 
20 per cent on purchases made in good faith by Netherlands 
firms. The total value of the commodities involved was nearly 
$18,000,000 in American money, so that the “steal” was 
nearly $4,000,000 as Batavia calculated it. 

But the incautious Japanese, at just that time, had balances 
in East Indies banks totaling a little more than $18,000,000. 
This was money paid to Japanese import firms in the East 
Indies for goods bought from Japan for which they had 
insisted upon payment in American dollars instead of in Dutch 
guldens or in depreciated Japanese yen. 

The authorities at Batavia were all prepared to impound all 
this money under a freezing order of their own when Washing- 
ton set the example and invited Britain, the dominions, and 
the Netherlands to follow suit. 

The whole record of the Netherlands East Indies, for the 
last two years, made it evident that when hostilities finally 
began they would be for the United States stanch allies well 
worth having ranged on our side. The first months of the war 
have doubly confirmed this evaluation. The Dutch lost their 
island empire, but their resistance bled the Japanese seriously 
and will be found to have helped materially in shortening the 
length of the struggle the United Nations must make to attain 
eventual victory. 
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See 


es HIGH COMMAND of the United States Army and Navy 
in particular, as well as those leaders of the democracies who 
have in hand the planning of the grand strategy against the 
Axis Powers, shiver and pale when they consider how des- 
perate the situation would be today in the Far East if the 
Netherlands East Indies had yielded to Japan’s threats and 
demands during the thirteen-month period when Tokyo ex- 
erted tremendous pressure to gain a foothold in the archi- 
pelago before resorting to war. 

If Batavia had surrendered to the din of Tokyo’s sword- 
rattling, the Philippines might well have been lost during the 
second week in December, and Singapore, the strategic key to 
the Orient, could more quickly have been rendered useless or 
battered into surrender in short order as Hong Kong was 
battered down despite a valiant defense. Had Batavia yielded, 
the delaying actions on Luzon and on the Malay Peninsula 
would have been so shortened that Japanese forces might 
have landed on Australia in January. 

Only the stubborn courage and inflexible resistance of the 
heads of the Netherlands East Indies Government, backed by 
the counsel and encouragement of Queen Wilhelmina and her 
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Cabinet in London, prevented the Japanese from gaining such 
footholds. The Dutch gambled desperately, took the risk of 
losing all, and won so heavily that their dogged opposition 
before hostilities were begun may, historically, prove to have 
been the turning point in the struggle to destroy the military 
might of the Japanese Empire. 

Allied losses in the Far Pacific have been so serious that 
today we distill cold comfort by recalling that Japan’s vic- 
tories on Luzon and on the Malay Peninsula cost her very 
dear. Had the Netherlanders given Japan the demanded 
concessions in the East Indies, those victories would have been 
attained at less than half their subsequent cost, and such 
cheap victories would have greatly prolonged the war and 
would have made the cost of our ultimate triumph much more 
heavy than it will finally prove to be. 

Two stout-hearted, wise, and patient men played a masterly 
game of diplomacy to outwit and foil Japan. They were play- 
ing for time, precious time, for every week that the peace 
lasted saw their preparedness program that much advanced. 
Not only was the preparedness of the East Indies advanced, 
but we were able to strengthen our own positions in the Philip- 
pines and in Hawaii, and the British were able to reinforce 
their own weaknesses of men and material at Singapore and in 
Malaya. 

The two men who played this perilous game against a wily, 
greedy, and impatient foe are Jonkheer A. W. L. Tjarda van 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer, then the Governor General of the 
Netherlands East Indies, and Dr. Hubertus Johannes van 
Mook. These two men are as different in heritage, culture, 
general background, and appearance as could be imagined. 

The governor general is descended from a long line of 
Netherlands aristocrats and before the war was one of the 
largest individual landowners in Holland. For generations 
his forefathers held positions of trust at court and have had 
in large part custody of the private fortunes of the ruling 
house. His Excellency Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer 
was trained for diplomacy and knew the rich and colorful life 
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Cavalry and Motorized Troops of the Netherlands East Indies Army 
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of the great capitals of Europe before his appointment to rep- 
resent his Queen at Batavia. At one time he was on the staff 
of the Netherlands legation at Washington, and his wife is 
the daughter of a wealthy Baltimore family. : 

In Batavia the governor general of the East Indies lived in 
a palace and with a degree of grandeur outdone only by the pal- 
ace and the pomp of the British raj’s viceroy of India at New 
Delhi. Until midsummer of 1941 that palace was a gleaming 
white structure of simple-lined beauty in its setting of palms 
and tropical trees. But when the Japanese packed up and left 
Batavia in a huff in June, the palace was camouflaged with a 
dull sage-green stain as a precaution against attack by aerial 
bombers. 

H. J. van Mook, by contrast, is the son of two primary 
schoolteachers who, after their marriage, emigrated from 
Amsterdam to the East Indies. His parentage is of mixed 
peasant and soldier stock, one great-grandfather having been 
a private in Napoleon’s Grand Army, who returned from the 
disastrous Moscow campaign in 1812. 

Van Mook was born in Semarang, Java. He obtained his 
early education in Java, and then went to universities in Hol- 
land—Amsterdam, Delft, and Leiden. Returning to the East 
Indies after a term as volunteer in the Army in Holland, he 
began life again on his native island as an assistant in the 
police department of Batavia. Later he was appointed to a 
seat in the Volksraad, or Parliament, of the East Indies, and 
as late as 1934 was one of the editors of a radical political 
biweekly called De Stuw. He was in the United States in 1936 
as the chief delegate from the East Indies to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations conference at Yosemite Valley in California, 
and came again six weeks after the Pearl Harbor attack. By 
the time of his second visit his grateful Government had raised 
him to the rank of Lieutenant Governor General of the Indies. 

Van Mook did not live in a palace. He had an old- 
fashioned, large-roomed, high-ceilinged stucco house in Ba- 
tavia, and Van Mook’s personality and appearance are as 
different from those of the governor general as his house was 
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different from the huge palace with its vast halls and enormous 
rooms, all hung with icy-looking chandeliers of scintillating 
cut crystal. Van Mook, who had softly shaded floor lamps in 
his home and on his wide, rattan-furnished veranda, is of 
medium height, blond, round-faced, and a little too corpulent 
for real comfort in the steaming tropics. He is amiability 
itself. 

The governor general perfectly fitted his surroundings. Not 
tall, slender, quiet-spoken in contrast to Van Mook’s bluff- 
ness, the governor general, too, can be warm and friendly 
with sympathetic and trusted listeners. At other times, so went 
the saying in Batavia, ‘‘he stands very straight, and icicles 
hang from his ears.” To two groups of Japanese delegates 
who tried to bluff these men into surrender, Van Mook is 
probably remembered as an “‘insincere’’ man with a friendly 
manner, but it is safe to wager that the Japanese think the 
governor general wore either icicles or glittering pendants of 
crystal from his own chandeliers as earrings. 

The amazing effrontery of the demands which the Japanese 
Government made upon these two men, and through them 
upon Queen Wilhelmina’s Government, has never yet been 
revealed to the world. These demands could not be revealed 
now, except for the fact that Japan has declared war upon 
the democracies and thereby negatived the old rules of diplo- 
matic reticence. The governor general talked over these de- 
mands with me in his palace two months before Japan finally 
struck; Van Mook had hinted at their scope two evenings be- 
fore when we lounged comfortably on his open veranda and 
watched the light of a full moon flood Batavia’s streets and 
canals with silver. It was understood then that, in order to 
save Tokyo embarrassment, the full scope of the demands 
would not be. told or published while peace lasted. 

“Those funny Japanese and their funny ideas,” Mr. van 
Mook broke out after a long silence. ““They actually threat- 
ened us, told us that we must join their so-called co-prosperity 
sphere. Later, they said, the United States would be forced 
to join, and then America, Japan, and Holland would rule 
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the world, They absurdly dismissed Britain and Germany 
from their calculations of the future of the world, saying’ that 
both would be exhausted and utterly powerless after the war.” 

The governor general’s last words to me were of a dif- 
ferent tenor. We, too, had sat silent for a time after a long 
talk. Then, across the wide lawns from the distant and dusty 
street there came a clanking rumble to break the peace of the 
great palace. We arose together and walked to one of the 
wide windows. Down the road rolled a long, long line of field 
artillery, trucks, small armored cars. 

“Look at that spectacle,” His Excellency exclaimed. ‘Men 
sweating in hot uniforms—men used to living in palm groves, 
and to wading knee deep in rice paddies. They have worn 
loose, cool sarongs and gone barefooted all their days. Now— 
hot uniforms, dust, pinching leather shoes, tight leggings. This 
great country’s irreplaceable resources and savings are being 
expended on guns, ships, planes, bombs, tanks. It will take a 
generation or more to reamass the wealth of these 70,000,000 
people which we are spending now upon preparedness. And all 
because of Hitler’s frenzy, Mussolini’s vanity, and Japan’s 
lust and greed. We must all fight this evil thing together, and 
win such a victory, regardless of the cost, that it can never 
occur to mankind again.” 

It was February 2, 1940, that Japan first made a move 
toward securing special trade privileges in the Netherlands 
East Indies. A memorandum asking for negotiations was 
handed to the Netherlands Foreign Minister at The Hague 
by the Japanese ambassador. The Netherlands Government 
was suspicious that Japan was hoping to get rubber, tin, and 
oil products to send to Germany by way of Siberia and made © 
no haste to begin formal parleys. 

Then came May 10, when Hitler’s armies attacked Hol- 
land. Eight days later the Japanese consul general at Batavia 
handed an urgent demand to the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment, asking assurance that the Japanese Government would 
not be hampered in obtaining its requirements of the special 
products of the Indies. The reply was that existing economic 
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relations could continue, but with the reservation that exports 
to Japan must not be made advantageous to Holland’s enemy 
—Germany. 

Japan was not satisfied and kept pressing for special ne- 
gotiations. Batavia was in no position to refuse; the East 
Indies were in no position to fight. The governor general and 
Van Mook had to play a delaying game. At Bandung, the 
Army headquarters, were 750 heavy machine guns—but no 
ammunition for them. Near Batavia were twenty tanks— 
and trained crews to man four hundred more, which could 
not then be obtained. An additional 180 had been ordered 
from England, but England could not spare them. Then six 
hundred more were ordered from the United States, but our 
tank production was in its infancy at that time. The Dutch 
were short of rifles, short of ammunition, and needed hun- 
dreds more American-made pursuit and bomber planes. 

Late in August of 1940 Japan appointed its own Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, I. Kobayashi, as head of a special 
delegation to the East Indies. The Netherlands colonial gov- 
ernment selected Van Mook, then director of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, to head its negotiators. Japan 
pretended to be insulted—Van Mook was not of ministerial 
rank. Queen Wilhelmina, by special decree cabled from Lon- 
don, named Van Mook special ambassador and raised his 
Economic Affairs Department to the rank of a Cabinet port- 
folio. 

Then the grim struggle began, high-lighted by absurdities. 

The Kobayashi mission arrived in Batavia September 12 
and, in addition to a few economic experts, was made up 
largely of Army and Navy men. “Evidently they expected to 
move right in,’”’ said the governor general to me. “But they 
soon changed their minds and realized they would have to 
fight to gain possession.” 

Exactly a fortnight after the Kobayashi mission reached 
Batavia came the formal announcement that Japan had signed 
the Tripartite Pact and had become a full ally of Germany and 
Italy. Then, when negotiations got under way, the only im- 
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portant demand which Kobayashi raised was for a further 
supply of oil from the Netherlands fields on Borneo and 
Sumatra. 

Van Mook, the exponent of methods of power and smash, 
prepared a caustic reply declaring that the East Indies Goy- 
ernment was not running an international filling station, but 
the governor general, while fully backing this attitude, toned 
the wording down to a polite reminder to Japan that the 
Government owned no oil wells and produced no oil but per- 
mitted companies operating in the East Indies to produce oil 
under concessions for specified areas. The baffled Japanese 
found that they would have to deal with American- and 
British-owned producing companies, and these companies said, 
with phrases of polite regrets, that most of their output was 
already contracted for long ahead—to Singapore, to Aus- 
tralia, to the East Indies Government, to British India, and 
even to South Africa. | 

Kobayashi suffered from the muggy tropical heat of the 
Indies. He wanted to transfer the parleys to some cool re- 
sort in the mountains. The Dutch were regretful—they were 
busy men and could not leave their capital. However, they had 
a building especially air-conditioned to use during the sessions. 

Kobayashi liked heavy luncheons. He liked plenty of hot 
rice wine with his meals. Often he would go sound asleep dur- 
ing the parleys and snore. Loudly. Then he would awaken 
with a jerk, pound the conference table with his fist, and 
make outrageous and insulting threats. The Netherlands dele- 
gates concealed their amusement; the Japanese delegates were 
often aghast. More than once they asked their Netherlands 
hosts to expunge Kobayashi’s awakening remarks from the 
official records of the meetings. On October 22 the baffled and 
sweating Kobayashi returned to Japan. Negotiations lan- 
guished. 

Japan’s next step was to appoint a diplomat, Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, to succeed the luckless Kobayashi. The new head 
of the delegation is a small, very thin, slow-spoken man. At 
one time he had been minister to China, when the capital was 
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at Peking. Later he headed the Japanese delegation to 
Geneva, when Japan’s rape of Manchuria was on trial before 
the League of Nations. Yoshizawa’s English is like his golf. 
At the Pa Pao-shan course near Peking he had been known to 
try as many as twenty-eight back swings before finally hitting 
his ball from the tee. That was why the fiery and fluent 
Yosuke Matsuoka, later the Foreign Minister who signed the 
Tripartite Pact, succeeded him as head of Japan’s delegation 
at Geneva. 

Yoshizawa started out briskly enough on his mission to the 
East Indies. Arriving at Batavia three days after Christmas 
1940, he ominously declared he was the “‘last of the negotia- 
tors.” 

Here are the written demands which Yoshizawa brought 
with him from Japan, published in full for the first time: 


1. The right of unrestricted immigration to the East Indies for all 
Japanese. 

2. The concession for a cable, Japanese-owned and -operated, to run 
from the island of Yap to Batavia. 

3. Unrestricted fishing rights for Japanese among the islands of the 
Netherlands East Indies—which cover an area as large as the con- 
tinental United States. 

4. Unrestricted rights to operate coastal shipping lines between ports of 
the East Indies. 

5. Unrestricted rights to own and operate air lines between the islands 
of the East Indies, and to have branch lines to Japanese lands and 
possessions. This was to include the right to acquire airfields. 

6. Unrestricted rights to explore and develop mining and oil resources. 

7. Definite pledges to allot to Japan large percentages of East Indies ex- 
ports of rubber, tin, oil, quinine, and other supplies vital or valuable 
in time of war, taking in payment large imports of goods from 
Japanese factories. 

8. The establishment of jointly owned and jointly managed industrial 
enterprises, docks, warehouses, and hydroelectric developments in par- 
ticular. 


These are such terms as an arrogant conqueror might well 
seek to impose upon a completely vanquished foe. Except 
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that they did not include provisions for Japanese naval, mili- 
tary, and financial ‘“‘advisors,’’ they were strangely reminiscent 
of the outrageous demands which Japan made upon China in 
1915—the infamous Twenty-one Demands. In both cases 
Japan sought to profit from the fact that much of the world 
was preoccupied with a war in another hemisphere. 

During all of these protracted negotiations the governor 
general had to keep in mind that any sharp move might pre- 
cipitate a Japanese attack. Only once did he react abruptly to 
a Japanese move, and that was in January of 1941, after 
Tokyo had issued a broad statement which was obviously in- 
tended to make Batavia understand that the whole of the 
East Indies were included in the Japanese plan for a “Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.’ The Tokyo intimation was 
contained in a speech delivered to the Japanese Diet by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. After a quick interchange of 
coded cable messages with Queen Wilhelmina in London, the 
governor general had the Netherlands ambassador in Japan 
notify the Japanese Foreign Office to the following effect: 

“The Netherlands Government declines every thought re- 
garding an incorporation of the Netherlands Indies in the 
New Order in East Asia, under leadership of any nation 
whatsoever. It must not be expected of the Netherlands Goy- 
ernment that it will allow itself to be led in its deeds by such 
an idea, nor that it will reconcile itself to an eventual appli- 
cation of it.” 

During this period the British suggested more than once 
that they send an admiral in a flagship from Singapore to 
Batavia for the open discussion of joint-defense problems. The 
governor general flatly rejected such proposals, fearing that 
it required only such a move to give the Japanese an excuse 
for an attack in force. And he knew that the United States 
and Great Britain were then in no position to give the East — 
Indies adequate help. 

On May 14, 1941, the Japanese presented a “‘final’”’ written 
memorandum covering their ‘minimum demands.” This was 
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amplified eight days later with additional “‘final’’ documents 
broadening the demands. 

The Dutch, on their part, made a “‘final” written reply on 
June 6. Then came a lull of ten days, and Yoshizawa made a 
formal demand for a personal “final’’ hearing by the gover- 
nor general himself. Van Mook replied that His Excellency 
was not a negotiator, but the ruler, by proxy, for the Queen. 
Finally it was agreed that this additional “final” meeting was 
to be technically between the Van Mook and Yoshizawa 
groups, but that it would be in the presence of the governor 
general. 

On June 17 this momentous meeting was held in the largest 
formal audience hall in the palace—the one with four great 
crystal chandeliers. Van Starkenborgh Stachouwer’s ears 
dripped with especially long icicles that day as the two groups 
of negotiators, in full diplomatic, military, and naval uniform 
and gold braid and medals filed into his presence. 

Yoshizawa was brief. His speech was practically an ulti- 
matum. Van Mook was brief—his speech was a heated and 
utter rejection of the Japanese demands. Then spoke the 
governor general, the polished diplomat, who made Yoshi- 
zawa’s efforts at diplomacy seem bungling and crude. Point by 
point he took up the Japanese demands, and point by point he 
rejected them with stonewall firmness. 

It would not be right to hamper the development of valu- 
able elements of the population by being too liberal in the 
admittance of foreign workers and foreign interests, he said. 
Moreover, it had become a traditional policy with the Nether- 
lands Indies Government to show no discrimination among 
friendly powers, and any privileges granted to one must be 
granted to all. The most elementary conception of national 
interests demanded that the Indies see to it that no exports 
reached the enemy, Germany, directly or indirectly. (This 
was before Hitler attacked Stalin; the Siberian route to Berlin 
was still open.) 

The Indies, the governor general emphasized, had reached 
such a stage of domestic development that further assistance 
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was not needed, except from the Mother Country. The 
amount of business, he opined, would not justify invest- 
ment in a new cable to Japan. Radio and wireless in the 
islands were efficient and sufficient for all needs, coastal ship- 
ping was adequate, and the air lines had been ‘“‘amply de- 
veloped by Netherlands enterprises.” As to air lines, he added, 
being sweetly reasonable, the Netherlands would consider pro- 
posals for reciprocal agreements—well knowing the Japanese 
would not permit Dutch-controlled lines to land on Japanese 
territory. 

Yoshizawa was stunned at first. He gaped. He looked 
around at the expressionless faces of the members of his own 
delegation. Then the “last negotiator’ backed down. He said 
to the assemblage that he was sorry to have failed in a great 
mission for the first time in his life and declared he was “going 
back to the far north of Nippon and retire in the Hokkaido 
district, where the snow is neck-deep in winter.” He bore no 
ill will for the rejection of all his demands, he declared, and as 
a gesture of amity he would then and there order 100,000 tons 
of East Indies sugar (of which the Dutch had an unmarket- 
able surplus) and would, moreover, pay cash for it! 

So ended the great venture in imperialist bluffing and saber- 
rattling. The astounded Netherlanders, who had expected a 
formal rupture of diplomatic relations, and were braced for 
the blow, found the great audience hall of their palace turned 
into a sugar brokers’ exchange! 

Yoshizawa paid the cash and sailed away. But he did not 
go to the district of neck-deep snow. He is now “special am- 
bassador”’ at Saigon, in French Indo-China, telling the French 
and the Annamites and the Cambodians what the Japanese 
Army wants them to do. 

To this day the Dutch officials who were then in Batavia are 
puzzled about Yoshizawa’s abrupt backdown. His eventual 
mildness must have had advance approval of the Japanese 
Cabinet in Tokyo, and that means it must have been sanctioned 
in advance by the Army and Navy. Could they have been tem- 
porarily daunted by widely publicized threats of the Nether- 
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landers to dynamite and destroy their oil wells, tin mines, rub- 
ber-refining plants, docks and dockyards, railways and power 
plants rather than surrender them to the enemy? 

“Our well-laid scorched-earth policy might have influenced 
them, but there must be another reason we do not yet know,” 
said the governor general to me in October 1941. 

‘“Maybe they believed the silly reports of one of their spies, 
a man who was in our employ, but who received immense sums 
monthly from the Japanese consul general here in Batavia,” 
was Van Mook’s conjecture, offered with a wide, good-natured 
grin. Then he sobered. “No, that explains nothing. They 
hoped to bluff us into yielding, but when their bluff failed they 
desisted from attacking us individually because of some wider 
plan.” 

Both men were right. That wider plan was revealed on De- 
cember 7, when the Japanese struck simultaneously at Pearl 
Harbor, Guam, Wake, Midway, Luzon, Hong Kong, and 
British Malaya. They feared that if they tried to take the 
East Indies by force in June, the United States and Britain 
would go to the aid of the Netherlanders, and they were not 
ready to hight us all at that time. 

Only now is it possible to begin to estimate the size of our 
debt to the Netherlands East Indies for not having yielded to 
Japan’s threats in June of 1941. Had they yielded, there 
would have been Japanese ships in all East Indies harbors on 
December 7, there would have been Japanese planes on all 
the landing fields in the islands. Thousands of Japanese re- 
servists, disguised as traders or peasants, would have infil- 
trated into the islands between June and December, and 
Japanese shipping lines and fishermen would have smuggled 
in arms and munitions. 

Had the East Indies yielded last June, the Japanese would 
have been able to seize oil wells and tin mines and power 
plants before they could have been destroyed. Surabaya would 
have been useless as a temporary base for part of our Navy, 
and the route from Australia to Singapore would have been 
closed almost overnight. 
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Instead of yielding, the East Indies defied Japanese threats, 
and therefore were far from powerless when December 7 ar- 
rived. Within three weeks their planes had bombed a score of 
Japanese transports off Luzon and off Malaya and had sunk 
several Japanese destroyers and submarines. 

‘“They could have conquered us with ease in 1940,” said the 
governor general the last time I saw him. “They thought 
they could come at any time, and have us as dessert, after a 
full meal in Indo-China. But they waited too long. Now we 
are ready to fight, not talk.” 

And fight they did—magnificently. When the Japanese got 
that ‘“‘dessert” it was a bitter dish indeed. 
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Becavsz one slender little Dutch woman in Batavia had 
foresight, courage, and determination, the 45,000,000 people 
on the island of Java and the 25,000,000 other inhabitants 
of the other islands of the Netherlands East Indies were 
better prepared to cope with Japanese air raids than any 
other peoples of the Far East. 

Even before the war broke out in Europe the conviction 
came to Mrs. Buttingha Wichers, of Batavia, that another 
world-wide conflagration was inevitable, that Holland would 
not be able to remain neutral, and that the Netherlands East 
Indies would be subjected to attacks from Japan. 

Mrs. Wichers, who was then the wife of a prosperous busi- 
nessman in Batavia, appealed to the Government at Batavia 
for authority to organize the women of the islands for war 
work and also for a small fund to help her project. She met 
only with laughter, apathy, or suspicion of her motives. 

Seven months later Hitler began hostilities in Europe, and 
soon Japan began pressure against the Netherlands East In- 
dies for special agreements which were designed to include 
the fabulously rich archipelago in the Japanese ‘“‘Greater East 
Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” 
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Then the apathy became less pronounced. Mrs. Wichers was 
given permission to organize the women of the islands for 
possible charitable and Red Cross activities, but her proposals 
that they be accepted as volunteers for truck and ambulance 
driving and as organizers of anti-air-raid activities were cold- © 
shouldered. She persisted and finally succeeded in enrolling 
small memberships for thirty scattered chapters of COVIM, 
which is the name which became universally used in place of the 
cumbersome appellation of ‘(Committee for Organization of 
Women’s Work in Mobilization Time.” 

Then came May to of 1940, when the Nazi armies over- 
whelmed Holland, and Rotterdam was virtually destroyed 
by what to that date had been the most ghastly series of 
aerial bombings to which any city had ever been subjected. 

“The women came to me by the hundreds—by the thou- 
sands,’ Mrs. Wichers told me when I was in Batavia. ‘“They 
were desperate, frantic. “Give us work or we shall go mad,’ 
was the way most of them phrased their need for some form 
of activity. Within three weeks our thirty branch chapters 
had increased to seventy. 

‘‘Now our committees are efficient and busy in eighty-eight 
towns and cities in the Indies. That number will probably be 
doubled when the Japanese attack us—as they surely will 
within a few months. And they’ll attack you, too, in Manila, 
and the British in Singapore. Just wait and see!” 

Mrs. Wichers and I had no argument, for I, too, was con- 
vinced that we would be at war before Christmas, and I told 
her so. 

This COVIM which Mrs. Wichers organized so efficiently 
might well be used, in part, at least, as a model for the work 
of many scattered and different women’s organizations now 
busy with various kinds of war work in the United States. 

When the Hitler forces invaded Holland, COVIM jumped 
to full official recognition from the Netherlands East Indies © 
Government and was placed under general supervision of the 
War Department, which had its headquarters at the pleasant 
little mountain city of Bandung, half an hour’s airplane flight 
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inland from Batavia. The Government began giving a measure 
of financial support to COVIM, and then Queen Wilhelmina 
allotted 100,000 guldens from the Queen Wilhelmina Fund, 
raised by patriotic Netherlanders in all parts of the free 
world. This same fund, at the same time, donated 6,000,000 
guldens to the British Spitfire Fund. 

Mrs. Wichers was firmly convinced that a multiplicity of 
organizations make for waste of money and effort, par- 
ticularly in wartime. One of the first things she did when 
COVIM was given official recognition by the War Depart- 
ment was to co-ordinate the activities of five other women’s 
organizations—the Y.W.C.A., the Red Cross, the Girl 
Guides, the Catholic Women’s Society, and the Housewives 
Societies, which were widely scattered over the islands. 

When Hitler carried the war into Holland, special bureaus 
were opened by COVIM for the registration of women for 
volunteer work of many kinds. Women office workers and 
teachers were in great demand, so that the male Hollanders in 
the Indies might be free to enlist in the Army. Women truck 
and ambulance drivers came into their own immediately. 
Sewing and knitting circles were quickly organized, while 
certain groups specialized upon the preparation of hospital 
supplies. 

Clothing was donated, repaired, and even made, and then 
shipped to the enormous numbers of Netherlands refugees 
now living in England, many of whom left Holland penniless. 
Women with families volunteered by the hundreds to take 
the children of other women into their homes during the 
daylight hours, so that the other mothers might busy them- 
selves with specialized work for COVIM. 

The Air Raid Precaution Service, as the subsidiary of 
COVIM which dealt with this problem was called, had been 
organized with the greatest of precision and detail. Batavia, 
the capital city, for instance, which had more than 600,000 
inhabitants, was divided into seven districts, and each dis- 
trict was again divided into seven parts. The parts were sub- 
divided into smaller units, called sections, usually about the 
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equivalent to a city block square in the United States. Roughly 
each of these smaller sections contained about forty houses. 

Under Mrs. Wichers’ leadership and organizing ability 
there was one house in each section which had been fitted up as 
headquarters for the surrounding forty houses. In each of 
these section headquarters houses, one room was fitted up as 
an emergency dressing station for first-aid work, and ample 
supplies of bandages, splints, iodine, and other antiseptics 
were kept on hand. Stretchers were also kept in these rooms, 
to be used to collect the wounded near by or to take them from 
the first-aid rooms to ambulances. It was to these section head- 
quarters rooms that all walking cases or stretcher cases were 
taken first during air raids, so that bleeding could be stopped, 
wounds cleansed, and, if necessary, small doses of narcotics ad- 
ministered to ease the pain until hospitalization could be accom- 
plished. 

The various islands were subdivided into ‘‘areas”’ for anti- 
air-raid precautions. On Java, ‘Area No. 1”’ included the 
city of Batavia and the near-by towns of Bantam and Buiten- 
zorg. Each area had a leader, who directed and controlled ac- 
tivities by radio broadcasts from the moment of the first 
alarm. Black-outs were directed in this fashion, and it was male 
patrolmen who saw that they were enforced, but it was the 
women of the. COVIM who directed the native Javanese 
how to prepare their homes for black-outs and who taught the 
Javanese women how to make black-out curtains and hang 
them. 

Before the first Japanese air raid upon Borneo the gover- 
nor general of the islands had officially proclaimed a state of 
“air danger,” and then the value of previous practice black- 
outs under COVIM’s auspices was fully appreciated. There 
was no panic in any of the densely populated cities of the East 
Indies, and the black-outs were found to be more than 98 
per cent perfect. 

Another air-raid precaution instituted under the direction 
of this women’s organization was preparation to fight fires 
resulting from bombings. Every house was supplied with 
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buckets of sand—the number of buckets in each case being 
governed by the size of the house and the distance from other 
inflammable structures. The piping of water to thickly popu- 
lated regions was doubled, and extra canals and ponds were 
dug, so that in case the central water supply was reduced or © 
stopped as a result of bombings, there would always still be 
ample standing water available in every section of every city 
and town. 

Special squads had been organized in every section to clear 
debris from the streets, to bury corpses, and to decontaminate 
areas infected by mustard gas. Fire-fighting, ambulance, and 
debris-clearing squads in Batavia alone totaled 1,885 men, 
and COVIM had arranged that in Batavia the larger hos- 
pitals always had at least 2,750 beds ready for emergency 
bomb victims. 

The woman who was the head of this immense and active 
organization had a small office in what were almost cramped 
quarters on the second floor of a stucco building on one of 
Batavia’s many winding and unimpressive streets. Narrow, 
winding stairs led to a reception room which was almost 
cloisteral in its simplicity. Mrs. Wichers and her chief assist- 
ants were all quiet, soft-spoken women. Some were Nether- 
landers, some Javanese, some Chinese—for there are about 
I,500,000 Chinese living on the island of Java alone. All 
races and colors of women carried on with seemingly perfect 
teamwork, the role of each one being decided solely upon the 
basis of ability, strength, and the amount of time it was pos- 
sible to be away from busy homes. 

Mrs. Wichers herself was one of those women who, though 
quiet in manner and almost without gestures, nevertheless 
gives the impression of being a throbbing human dynamo. 
Narrow of face, with rather high cheekbones, blue eyes, and 
graying hair combed back simply from a forehead of placid 
mold, she gave an impression of deep reservoirs of strength. 

““We Netherlands women of the Indies, and the women 
native to the islands, all had to find some kind of useful 
activity,’ she explained. ‘“Those of us with our roots in Hol- 
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land knew, by proxy, the horrors of war. Our homes, our 
loved ones, became utterly inaccessible after May 10 of 1940. 
The women whose roots are in East Asia also began to know 
war by proxy. Details of what the Japanese had done and 
were doing in China came to these islands with shocking 
frequency. We knew Japan’s greed and became convinced 
she would strike here too.” 

Just how many Hollanders there were in the East Indies 
was not known. Some say 600,000, some put the number at half 
that figure. There was to have been a census in 1940—the 
first in a decade—but because of the war it was indefinitely 
postponed. And also because of the war, there had been a 
great increase in that portion of the population of the islands 
which was of purely European blood. 

COVIM found another field for usefulness when the refu- 
gees began to arrive in the East Indies from Holland itself, 
from England, from Belgium, and from France. Upon arrival, 
all these refugees were sent first to detention camps, lest 
among their number there might be spies or fifth columnists. 
Most of these men, women, and children in the detention 
camps arrived in tropical Batavia with only heavy European 
clothing. They needed cottons and other washable garments. 
The children wanted games and toys, the adults needed toilet 
accessories, and most of them asked for textbooks in order 
that they might learn the Malay language. 

Besides supplying the needs of the newly arrived refugees 
from Europe, COVIM looked far ahead to the day of Hol- 
land’s eventual liberation from Nazi tyranny. Realizing that 
the German-occupied countries will have been stripped of all 
necessities by the time the Nazi armies are driven out, the 
women workers of COVIM began making up “day of free- 
dom”’ bales and boxes. Literally shiploads of winter and sum- 
mer clothing for men, women, and children had been sent to 
England by COVIM and stored underground, safe from 
bombs and conflagrations. This clothing was mothproofed and 
packed in airtight tin containers. Most of the containers were 
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clearly marked as to the size and sexes of family members 
the contents will reclothe. 

‘Day of freedom” food packages had also been prepared 
and sent to England for storage. Non-perishable foods had 
been packed in tens and tens of thousands of containers, each 
of which holds a week’s nourishing rations for various-sized 
families. The Batavia Government had even arranged in ad- 
vance with the British Admiralty to have these food and 
clothing packages shipped across the English Channel to Hol- 
land at the first possible date. 

Women workers who volunteered through COVIM were 
of the greatest assistance to the East Indies Government in 
various offices. Hundreds of them toiled daily in the offices 
of the censors. Their services were particularly valuable in 
ferreting out from papers seized in May 1940 plans which 
Nazi agents had perfected for creating trouble in the archi- 
pelago. 

Within a few hours after Hitler began his attack upon 
Holland, more than 3,500 Germans were rounded up in the 
East Indies and sent to a detention camp on the northern part 
of the island of Sumatra. The camp was surrounded by im- 
penetrable jungle and was connected with the outside world 
only by a single well-guarded highway about 100 miles in 
length. The Nazi plots in the East Indies, revealed as a 
result of the tireless labors of several hundred COVIM 
members who volunteered for work under the censor, will 
someday make an interesting chapter on Nazi perfidy and 
unscrupulousness. Similar revelations were made later as the 
seized papers of more than 3,500 Japanese were analyzed. 
These German and Japanese prisoners were sent from Sumatra 
to India before Singapore surrendered. 

Much of the Japanese espionage work in the East Indies 
was clumsily directed. Japanese spies persisted in posing as 
barbers, as poolroom owners, or as operators of small photo 
shops specializing in the sale of picture postcards and the 
developing of film. 

In the harbor district of Batavia there were eighteen Japa- 
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nese-owned barbershops—or what purported to be barber- 
shops. All eighteen proprietors were arrested and interned 
when Japan attacked the democracies and the East Indies 
declared war. One of them, however, petitioned for a special 
hearing of his case, and this was granted. When he was 
brought before the military commandant of the harbor area 
his sole plea was: 

“But you see, J really am a barber!”’ 

Foreseeing the possibility that continuing air raids might 
utterly paralyze all trade and all public services in the cities 
of the East Indies, COVIM not only arranged so that every 
home in the cities and towns had a one-week supply of non- 
perishable food on hand, but also arranged before the bomb- 
ing raids began for community kitchens for every section 
group of about forty houses. 

Fly tents, great caldrons for boiling rice, ovens, cooking 
grills, and metal plates and cups were in storage in ample 
quantity at all section headquarters. Expert cooks had taught 
a dozen women in each group of forty homes how to cook 
in quantity for large groups of people. Large food reserves 
had been stored in the vicinity of the location of each of 
these emergency kitchens, and fuel was also ready at hand. In 
assembling these food reserves, just as in packing the ‘“‘day of 
freedom”’ food shipments for Holland, careful thought was 
given to balanced diet and to providing ample vitamins for 
the eventual consumers. 

At Surabaya, the great naval base of Java, which wel- 
comed the ships of the American Navy when they left the 
Philippines, COVIM maintained clubrooms for sailors, and a 
similar establishment was maintained at the city of Bandung 
for soldiers. American flyers from the Philippines experienced 
the hospitality of the Bandung club even before we became 
active belligerents in the Far East. 

The Dutch women in the East Indies were determined and 
courageous. Most of them expected that their relatives in Hol- . 
land itself would not survive another year of Nazi tyranny. 
But they did not flinch at having their surviving menfolk in the 
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East Indies join the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. They 
were grimly cheered by the news of the number of Japanese 


naval and troopships sunk by their menfolk at sea or in the 


air. 

‘This war is all or nothing,” Mrs. Wichers said to me. 
“Of course, Japan is Hitler’s full partner in iniquity. Better 
that we and our men and our children should all die in one 
supreme struggle than to live on in the kind of world the Axis 
leaders would create if they won. We, out here, know the 
Japanese at firsthand for what they really are. You Amer- 
icans will learn too.” 

This prophecy was made by Mrs. Wichers in Batavia less 
than two months before we did learn our lesson at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7. 

If she and her courageous coworkers escaped to India or 
to Australia, they are probably in need of the same comforts 
and clothing they sent to Hollanders in England. 

Australia’s women have their hands more than full these 
days. American women can easily ascertain and supply all 
the needs of these refugees from the East Indies. 
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Ae NATIVES of the East Indies were entirely loyal to the 
Netherlands Government. They have aspirations for a greater 
degree of self-government and freedom, but even the most 
rabid of the Nationalists realized that subversive activities 
carried on while the democracies are fighting the Axis powers 
would not only bring swift punishment but would also probably 
delay the day of greater freedom and might possibly con- 
tribute to a Japanese victory. 

The anti-German propaganda carried on in the islands 
by the Dutch was widespread and skillful. Anti-Japanese 
propaganda was scarcely necessary, for the Japanese conduct 
in all lands they have overrun has been so oppressive and harsh 
that they are their own worst propaganda enemies. The peoples 
native to the islands of the East Indies know that if Japan 
should be permanently victorious they would have to abandon 
all hopes for greater freedom for the next hundred years. 

Dutch officials in the East Indies made no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that after the war they would have a political 
problem of the first magnitude to face. They did not attempt 
to prevent foreign visitors and investigators from meeting the 
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leaders of the Nationalist party, of the radical union move- 
ment, or of other dissident groups. In fact, they suggested such 
contacts. 

The importance of this problem to the future peace and 
security of the Far East may be gauged from the fact that the 
native population of the East Indies is about 70,000,000— 
almost exactly equal to the population of Japan. Japanese 
publicists of late have taken to referring to “the 100,000,000 
people of the Empire,” but this is stretching the total con- 
siderably even when the 24,000,000 Koreans are included. 
Korea is, formally, a part of the Japanese Empire, but it is 
an extremely reluctant part, and without counting the in- 
habitants of what was once called the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom,” 
the Japanese number only a little more than 70,000,000 
people. And consider the problem they have become to the 
world since Commodore Perry forced open their ports eighty 
years ago! 

Already the Atlantic Charter announced by President 
Roosevelt and Premier Churchill is playing as large a part 
in the speculations of the peoples of Asia as President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points played in Europe toward the close 
of the last war. 

It was my privilege, late in 1941, to renew old friendships 
with some Nationalist leaders and to make many new con- 
tacts. They came to my hotel; I went to their homes and en- 
joyed their hospitality and their frank confidence. A com- 
posite of their views and hopes and fears can fairly be put 
into quotation marks as follows: 

‘Obviously, if the Atlantic Charter is to be made genuinely 
effective, then the close of this war cannot see the perpetua- 
tion of a system whereby 8,000,000 Netherlanders, most of 
them living half the world away, rule and exploit 70,000,000 
of the peoples of these islands. We know that our only hope 
for the future lies in a victory of the democracies, and we 
know that Japan as well as Germany and Italy must be de- 
feated if we are to enjoy any existence short of political and 
economic slavery. 
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“Fate seems to have made a colonial status inevitable for 
us during the last few centuries, and, since this was true, we 
think we have been much luckier having the Dutch for our 
masters rather, even, than the British. And we are under 
no illusions as to how dreadful a fate it would have been to 
have fallen into colonial servitude to the French, the Ger- 
mans, or the Italians. 

‘Some of our leaders talk about real race equality with 
the whites. We doubt if it would be desirable. Aside from the 
fact that many of us are Moslems, most of us would dislike 
to see our daughters or our sisters married to white men. We, 
too, have our color and race prejudices, much as it may sur- 
prise you. 

‘That kind of equality, no; but political equality, yes. But 
how is it to be attained? Some of the Dutch say we shall 
eventually have dominion status. But it could not be a do- 
minion status equivalent to that of Canada. For instance, 
your United States admits Canadians or Australians—but 
you would not admit us on an equal footing because of your 
exclusion laws against Orientals. Does the Atlantic Charter 
mean the demolition of such barriers all over the world? We 
doubt it, and yet if it does not, then the Atlantic Charter be- 
trays us. | 

‘The Dutch want profits from these fabulously rich islands. 
We are willing for them to have the greater portion of the 
profits. They also want the dignity and prestige of owning 
a great colonial empire. But we will not be ‘owned’ when this 
emergency is over. We are willing to help the white man now 
with our lives and our blood and our treasure, but if the 
races with colored skins are not given justice at the end of this 
war, then an even more terrible war must follow it within two 
or three decades. 

“Count us up and think it over. We shall be formidable. 
There are 450,000,000 Chinese; 340,000,000 natives of 
India; in Thailand and Indo-China are another 32,000,000 
people; Burma and Malaya have more than 20,000,000. We 
in the Indies are 70,000,000, the Japanese are 70,000,000, 
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and the Koreans nearly 25,000,000 more. We total more than 
one billion people, not counting the Arabs, the people of Iran, 
the Egyptians, and others who might side with us if the white 
man does not give us real justice. 

“If Japan were not lying and treacherous, if she were really 
embarked upon a Holy War to free the peoples of Asia from 
injustices—political, economic, and social—which the white 
races have inflicted upon the yellow and the brown, then we 
would all be on Japan’s side. If we are betrayed by the even- 
tual peace, then some Asiatic nation will arise as a genuine 
and unselfish emancipator, and the ensuing conflict will make 
the present war seem like only an amateurish rehearsal,” 

Viewpoints of this kind, expressed quietly and with deadly 
restraint, are astounding and terrifying. Where is the states- 
manship, the daring leadership, to cope with problems of this 
scope? 

Are we to come to the end of this war next year or the 
year after and be dismayed and surprised by issues like these? 
Certainly no forethought is now being given to their settle- 
ment, and it is doubtful if a dozen men could be found collec- 
tively in the United States Congress, the British Parliament, 
and in the personnel of the exiled Dutch Government who 
realize that suitable answers to these questions must be found 
if the next peace treaty is to endure even as long as the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

This is not meant as a criticism of nor a slur upon the 
colonial regime of the Netherlands East Indies. In fact, the 
excellences of this regime were admitted even by the native 
Nationalist leaders—'"‘Indonesian”’ was the term latterly used 
instead of “native.” 

The Indonesian, then, freely admits that Dutch administra- 
tion had been greatly liberalized and improved since the turn 
of the century. The population. of the East Indies has nearly 
doubled during the last thirty years. Sanitation and inocula- 
tion have nearly eradicated typhoid, smallpox, cholera, and 
dysentery. Even the war in Europe, the overwhelming of 
Holland, and the vast costs of preparedness in the East Indies 
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did not bring about abandonment of educational or public 
welfare programs. 

Before 1938 the Government was carrying out a plan to 
give an adequate education to 40 per cent of the children 
and younger people of all the islands. This sounds like a 
modest scheme, but the cost was colossal, and the shortage 
of trained teachers forced making haste slowly. In 1938 a new 
plan was adopted under which 70 per cent of all the people 
would have been made literate within twenty years. Japan, 
while she holds the islands, will educate no one. Her records 
in Korea and Manchuria prove this. 

One great difficulty facing the educators was the fact that 
they had to cope with more than two hundred dialects in the 
islands. The Malay language had become debased from the 
dialects, and garbled Dutch and English words had crept 
into use, largely because of the paucity of descriptive words 
needed as mechanization and industrialization spread. The 
Dutch actually had to salvage and re-establish the pure Malay 
tongue. 

‘‘These people of the islands have a valuable culture and 
sound manners,’ a Dutch educator said to me in Batavia. 
‘Their social instincts and codes are healthy. But the debasing 
of their language was having a terrible effect, and their folk- 
lore, their wonderful music, and their arts would have been 
dead in a decade or two if measures had not been taken to 
protect and revive them.” 

Many of the Dutch sincerely admit that the Indonesians 
have a standard of conduct and politeness that is in most 
ways gentler and more considerate than that of the whites. 
They realize, too, that the millions of the natives are the 
foundation of all the economic life of the islands. And when 
the Dutch make mistakes they admit them freely. 

‘We were stupid with our textbooks when we first tried 
to hasten the spread of literacy. The textbooks were childish 
and bored the adults who were trying to learn to read. We 
entirely overlooked the very important fact that the Indone- 
sians treat their children much as if they were adults, hasten- 
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ing a development of judgment and reasoning power far 
beyond that of white children of the same ages. Our original 
primers would have bored even the youngsters. But we live 
and learn.” 

Ten years ago the extent of illiteracy was about 80 per 
cent. Because of the war the 1940 census was postponed, 
' and definite figures are not known, but this percentage is 
believed to have been reduced to between 55 and 60 per cent. 
In order that the people might feel that the schools belonged 
to them, they were required to pay an annual tuition per child 
for primary grades that was equal to only a fraction of a cent 
a year in American money. For the equivalent to our high 
schools the annual tuition equaled nearly fifty cents in Ameri- 
can money for each student. 

The beginnings of representative government in the East 
Indies had been curiously worked out. There was a Volksraad, 
or People’s Council, of sixty members, the president of which 
was appointed by the Crown. Thirty of the members were In- 
donesians, twenty-five were Netherlanders, and five repre- 
sented non-indigenous Asiatics—the Chinese and the Arabs. 
Twenty of the Indonesians were elected, and ten appointed by 
the governor general; fifteen of the Netherlanders were 
elected, and ten appointed; and three of the last group were 
elected and two named by the governor general. The islands 
were divided into eight provinces, each with a governor ap- 
pointed by the governor general. 

On the island of Java there were three native rulers, called 
“regents,” who were simultaneously hereditary princes and 
civil servants of the Netherlands Indies. Counting all the 
islands, there were 266 self-administering territories with their 
own local ruling houses, the princes being bound by treaties and 
declarations of suzerainty to the Crown of the Netherlands. 
On many of the islands the villages continued their immemorial 
forms of local government, with elected chiefs and elders. 
Many of the larger cities had elected city councils and were 
self-administering civic corporations. 

It is also to the credit of the alien rulers that they had 
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organized widespread and highly efficient establishments for 
the improvement and modernization of agriculture, horti- 
culture, irrigation, inland and sea fisheries, cattle raising, 
textile marketing, and the revival of domestic handicrafts. 
The General People’s Credit Bank had ninety-five branches 
and made small loans to farmers and small tradesmen. There 
was also a chain of village banks where husbandmen could bor- 
row small sums, and there were “rice banks,’ which advanced 
rice for sowing. 

Also to the great credit of the Dutch was the fact that they 
enacted and rigidly enforced laws which made it impossible 
for foreigners to alienate any land from the Indonesians. It 
required an act of the highest government officials to obtain 
even a needed tract for an airfield or for an additional suburb 
to a rapidly growing town or city. Even long arrears in land 
tax payments did not alienate land from the natives—the hold- 
ing went back to the village, and if the land was again sold, 
it had to be to native ownership, and the money went into the 
village funds. 

The Indonesians had two other complaints against the 
Netherlands administration. The first was what they called 
“the rigid and cruel economic demarkation”’ between the whites 
and the natives. I could find no reply to this except an admis- 
sion that an Indonesian was-paid less than half for the same 
work that a white man or a half-white was paid. The excuse 
seemed to be that the Indonesian’s standard of living was 
lower, his housing less expensive, his food cheaper and less 
varied, and his amusements cheaper. Maybe someday an ex- 
periment will be tried to ascertain if the Indonesian would 
not enjoy a well-built mosquito-free house with modern plumb- 
ing, a more varied menu, and theaters, clubs, and an auto- 
mobile. Those who had gotten rich certainly seemed to enjoy 
living up to the ‘‘white man’s standard.” 

The second grave complaint of the Indonesians was that the 
Indies had three different sets of laws and different judges: 
one for the Dutch, or those who had an admixture of Dutch 
blood; a second for the Chinese and Arabs and other non- 
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native Asiatic elements of the population; and a third for the 
Indonesians. 

The official Dutch explanation of this system of administer- 
ing justice was phrased as follows: 

‘According to the nature of the justice to be administered, 
one must distinguish between the law as laid down in the 
Netherlands Indies codes (civil, commercial, and penal), fol- 
lowing the European model with certain modifications adapted 
to the conditions prevailing in this country, and the old jurid- 
ical system of the native population, with reference to which 
the judicial and social traditions are principally maintained. 
Generally speaking, the Netherlands civil and commercial code 
is applicable to the European and non-indigenous Asiatic 
(Chinese) groups of the population, whilst the penal code 
is applicable to Europeans, Asiatics, and natives. With refer- 
ence to the civil law, the native population is subject to the 
above-mentioned native juridical system. In the self-adminis- 
trating principalities the prevailing native juridical code is 
applied with reference to their own native population; in 
these principalities the Europeans and the non-indigenous 
Asiatic population are subject to the government administra- 
tion of justice. 

“In matters pertaining to the Moslem law, having refer- 
ence to family and successions rights, the Moslem religious 
officials may pronounce decisions. Early in 1938 a High Court 
for Mohammedan Affairs was established.” 

The Moslems, numbering nearly 50,000,000, are one of the 
most important units of population. For more than two years 
they have heard daily in their thousands of mosques grave 
warnings from their hadjis that if the Japanese conquered the 
islands the Indonesians would be reduced to virtual slavery by 
greedy and brutal infidels. 

The question of population distribution in the East Indies 
will need immediate attention after the war. The island of 
Java, which is a little smaller than the state of New York, has 
45,000,000 of the total inhabitants of the archipelago. The 
total land area of all the islands is about three times that 
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of Texas. Sumatra, aboundingly fertile, is nearly seven times 
as large as New York State but has only 9,000,000 people. 

For the last decade the Dutch authorities had been trying 
to promote emigration from Java to Sumatra, offering many 
inducements to what they termed “young, productive married 
couples.”’ They assisted in clearing the jungle and building 
homes for the new settlers, and furnished seeds for the first 
crop and agricultural implements for new villages. In spite of 
these efforts the largest emigration in any one year had been 
only about 60,000, but the population of Java continued to in- 
crease at the rate of 600,000 annually. 

The administration’s preparedness measures for what was 
considered the inevitable war with Japan were not confined to 
strengthening the Army, Navy, and Air Force. All the islands, 
and thickly populated Java in particular, had more adequate 
systems of air-raid shelters than any other area in the Far 
East. Forehanded measures had also been taken to assure 
balanced diets and proper vitamins for both civilians and the 
fighting forces. ) 

If the war resulted in soldiers or city dwellers being unable 
to obtain sufficient fresh fruit to supply enough of vitamin 
A, ample supplies of red palm oil were ready to be distributed. 
This has been found to be an excellent substitute for cod-liver 
oil, which cannot be obtained in the islands. If albuminous food- 
stuffs—meat, fish, and eggs—ran short, then special food yeast 
manufactured from cane-sugar molasses was to have been dis- 
tributed free. 

Unpolished rice, which is a preventive of the dreaded 
disease beriberi, cannot be kept long in storage without sour- 
ing. Polished rice lacks the essential vitamin B,, but the author- 
ities had invented a parboiling process which made it pos- 
sible to store unpolished rice for long periods in case the war 
interfered with distribution of this staple food. 

For all the practical and tangible things which the Nether- 
lands East Indies Government had done to better the lot of 
the peoples of the islands, full mark must be given. As to the 
Government’s future intentions in dealing with the desire for 
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greater autonomy, the following pledge was made in the 
V olksraad on August 25, 1941: 

‘The Government ultimately aims at making the Indies 
as autonomous as possible within the structure of the Empire, 
in such a way that these regions occupy a completely equal 
position, alongside the Mother Country, in the framework of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands.” 

That declaration was made when it was believed that in- 
vasion attempts must fail. After the Japanese have been driven 
out of the East Indies, the degree of Dutch sovereignty to be 
restored will be one of the most difficult problems of the peace- 
makers. 
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Rae ieny ROOSEVELT tacked the name “those indomitable 
Dutch” upon the Netherlanders in the East Indies, and it is 
well deserved. Even a year before the Japanese attacks which 
brought about open hostilities in the Pacific, I found the Dutch 
in the Indies to be a grim and determined lot. When I wrote 
and said, early in 1941, that they would destroy all their oil 
wells and refineries, their railways and bridges and power 
stations and docks, and leave to the Japanese only useless 
ruins if their islands were overrun, there was widespread 
doubt. 

Today, those doubts have been set at rest by their demo- 
lition of the whole rich oil fields at Tarakan, Balikpapan, and 
Palembang. Similar operations were carried out on all the 
islands; wherever there were tin mines, flooding and dynamite 
rendered the properties non-productive for long periods; and 
all the intricate dredging and mining machinery was reduced 
to twisted masses of metal good for nothing but shipping to 
Japanese smelters for melting as scrap. 

The courage and determination of the Dutch in the Indies 
and the stubborn will to resistance of the Chinese were the 
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most cheering and reassuring evidences to be found in the 
Far East a year before hostilities finally broke out and re- 
vealed the magnificent courage of the outnumbered American 
and Filipino forces on Luzon and the battle spirit of the 
Australians fighting against terrible odds in Malaya. 

The Dutch determination to bring the “scorched earth” 
policy in the East Indies to a new pitch of efficiency of destruc- 
tion was not officially adopted without encountering stiff op- 
position. Powerful influences with enormous investments in 
the East Indies brought pressure to bear upon the exiled 
Dutch Cabinet in England to force an abandonment of the 
demolition policy. They argued that the Japanese would 
eventually be driven out of the Indies, even if they were to 
attain initial invasion successes, and that it would take years 
and hundreds of millions of guldens to restore wrecked prop- 
erties to producing efficiency. 

But Batavia’s views prevailed, and experts were called in 
to plan destruction on a “‘two-year scale’’; that is, to make the 
wrecking so complete that the Japanese would obtain no 
substantial supplies of oil, tin, or rubber from the islands until 
at least two years after completing their conquest. 

Unhappily, the British at Penang were not of equal spirit. 
They did not even wreck the priceless tin smelters there, but 
let them fall intact into the hands of the Japanese. The ordi- 
nary layman does not understand the importance of this to 
the enemy. Only at Singapore, at Penang, in England, and in 
Holland were there any tin smelters in existence before the 
war began in 1939. After the overrunning of Holland the 
Dutch began to build a smelter in the East Indies, and later 
American capital began to build a smelter in Texas to handle 
Bolivian ores. But before September 1939 all the tin in the 
world, even our meager output from Alaska, went either to 
Singapore, to Penang, to England, or to Holland for smelt- 
ing and refining. One of the reasons for tin-rationing in the 
United States today is the fact that our Texas plant will not 
be in operation until late in 1942. The Japanese had no 
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facilities for smelting tin—until they fell heir to the Penang 
smelters. | 

Bitterness of feeling over the rapidity with which the Ger- 
mans were able to effect the conquest of Holland, and a grim 
feeling that the Dutch in the Indies “must show the world”’ 
that, given half a chance, the Netherlanders are courageous 
fighters, had much to do with the thoroughness of Dutch 
preparations for war in the Indies. 

The fact that all over the world there was a great deal of 
condemnation of the Dutch Queen and Government for hav- 
ing fled so precipitously from Holland to England in May of 
1940 also made the colonial Netherlanders almost ferociously 
eager for a fight with Germany’s oriental partner, Japan. 

In Batavia they argued, and quite rightly, that it proved 
the salvation of the East Indies to have their Queen and Cabi- 
net in London. | 

“Had Wilhelmina stayed in Holland her fate would have 
been precisely like that of King Leopold of the Belgians,” 
they said. ‘““Today many people have even forgotten his 
name. We would have been leaderless and drifting in almost 
helpless abandonment out here had not our ruler been in 
London, maintaining daily contact with our allies, the British, 
and with us. The great value of the Indies today to the 
United States, to Australia, and to the British cause in the 
Orient proves the wisdom of our Queen’s widely misunder- 
stood and misjudged flight. All the Dutch all over the world 
have rallied around her, and because she is a free woman the 
Netherlands Empire is still an entity and a powerful force 
and ally for the other democracies.”’ 

Of particular interest and importance to the people of the 
United States is the trend of opinion on postwar policies 
revealed late in 1941 by the only equivalent to a Gallup poll 
ever taken in the East Indies. The voters comprised an over- 
whelming majority of the non-native citizens of the islands— 
that is, the Dutch and those of half-Dutch blood. The poll 
was conducted by a Batavia organization called “Unity by 
Democracy,” and the question up for vote was the future 
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international status of the Netherlands Empire. More than 
88 per cent of the vote favored a permanent alliance between 
the United States, the Netherlands, and Great Britain. Only 
6.6 per cent voted against such an alliance, and the rest had 
formed no opinion. 

Tarakan, a name formerly unknown to most American 
newspaper readers, blazed into splendid prominence in our 
headlines in January when the small garrison there put up a 
dogged resistance to the Japanese, sank several of the Japa- 
nese ships, and then fought a delaying action in order to gain 
time for the complete demolition of the oil wells on that little- 
known island. American flyers also aided, by successfully 
bombing destroyers and troop transports riding off Tarakan 
during the battle. | 

I had been to Balikpapan, the great oil port on the island 
of Borneo, with its huge refineries representing an investment 
of more than 150,000,000 guldens, its oil docks and storage 
tanks and enormous pipe lines running as much as 70 miles 
inland to bring oil from wells in the heart of the jungle. 
Having seen Borneo’s largest ‘‘installation,”’ I did not plan on 
going to Tarakan, but two unforeseen and highly dramatic 
episodes forced me to land on the little island three times in 
‘the autumn of 1941, and, since it so splendidly defied the 
Japanese for a time, I am glad now that I saw the island and 
its riches and met many of the men who less than three months 
later were among its indomitable defenders. 

Late last September, travel communications between Ba- 
tavia and Manila were almost as difficult as they are now that 
the Japanese hold the ruins of both those cities. All regular 
shipping lines had been disrupted by the withdrawal of vessels 
to other waters, and no regular airplane service had ever been 
established. Until a few months before, groups of Singapore 
or East Indies people, eager to get from Manila to the United 
States, chartered a Dutch plane for the flight every few weeks, 
but two causes had combined to end this practice. The clipper 
had established a regular Manila-Singapore run, every fort- 
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night, and the Dutch were short of passenger planes. At the 
request of the British, who were also short of passenger 
planes, a Dutch line had extended its regular flights from 
Singapore clear to Lydda, near Jerusalem, just in order to 
shorten the time of delivery for mail for Australian and New 
Zealand soldiers serving in the Near East or in Egypt. 

I was in a desperate hurry to get to Manila and could not 
afford to wait twelve days for the next clipper eastbound from 
Singapore. Finally I got aboard a Dutch ship bound for the 
Philippines and after two hours was told that because of a 
broken crankshaft the vessel would not sail for five days. The 
trip itself by sea from Batavia to Manila requires five days 
and nights, with only one short call at Macassar. 

The Netherlands authorities in Batavia, and the Army 
authorities in Bandung combined to come to my assistance. 
The Army loaned a big Douglas air liner, and the K.N.I.L.M., 
the Dutch air line which ran from Sydney to Lydda, furnished 
the crew under their crack pilot, Captain G. van Messel, 
who was commodore of their line. I had flown with Van Messel 
from Sydney to Batavia, so it was like old home week when, 
at dawn, I drove from the Bandung hotel to the military 
airfield and again met him and his crew. 

I was the only passenger in the huge plane and felt humbly 
grateful to all the Dutch authorities concerned as we took off 
and headed eastward over the rim of the bowl of mountains 
and saw the lurid and spectacular tropical sunrise from a 
height of 10,000 feet as we left the coast of Java behind, 
sailed out over the Java Sea, and then steered for Borneo 
and its jungles, making a straight course for Tarakan, more 
than 1,000 miles away. 

Tarakan is a little island hazily within sight of the coast 
of the mainland of Borneo. It is out just beyond a cluster of 
alluvial islands at the mouth of a great brown river draining 
a huge watershed of mountains where the rainfall is excep- 
tionally heavy. Most of Tarakan is low and flat enough for it 
to have been an alluvial deposit itself in ages past, but a 
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backbone of rock running the length of the island through 
what is now an inconspicuous jungle-grown hill negatives this 
possibility. 

Before we came down we circled the town of Tarakan and 
the cluster of derricks which then marked this exceptionally 
rich but small field. The wells of Tarakan have been yielding 
for more than thirty years, and the oil is described as unusually 
pure and of unusually high gasoline content—just what the 
Japanese most needed. Production had been averaging about 
1,800,000 barrels annually for some time. 

After we had flown over and around the town we had to 
encircle the airfield several times in order to give the author- 
ities time to clear it, and each time our flight took us far 
enough out over the sea to spot the partly submerged mines 
anchored along all the channels leading to the little port. 

As a precautionary measure, even months before the out- 
break of hostilities, most of the airfields in the East Indies 
- were kept thickly strewn with what were called ‘rocking 
horses” between the hours of scheduled arrivals and take-offs. 
These rocking horses were double rows of nearly shoulder- 
high wooden fences, braced about three feet apart. They were 
20 to 25 feet in length, and were mounted lengthwise on 
flattish rockers so that they could be pulled around with ease. 
They were thickly placed over the landing fields, with ends 
just overlapping, so that no plane could possibly come down 
without hitting at least one of them and then turning over. 

When we had signaled our identity that day, the Tarakan 
field was suddenly overrun by seventy or eighty natives, all 
clad in gay-colored sarongs, who appeared with magical sud- 
denness from the jungle, from sheds, or from palm-thatched 
huts built around the edges of the airdrome. By pulling and 
pushing and an infinite amount of gesturing they soon had the 
field cleared, and we came down just as an automobile with 
horn blaring came bouncing down the rutted 6-mile road that 
led into town. It was the Tarakan manager of the air line’s 
office, come for mail and the latest newspapers from Java. 

While we were refueling, there was considerable debate 
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over a small pile of radioed weather reports. Before taking 
off from Bandung we had learned that two small typhoons 
and one large one had been forming around the southernmost 
tip of the Philippines, and all of them were apparently be- 
ginning to head northwest across the Sulu Sea. The later 
reports at T’arakan, however, indicated that they were moving 
very slowly and that we could probably get to Manila about 
twenty-four hours ahead of the time when the first and largest 
of the three would cross our path. 

But the course of a typhoon is always an unpredictable 
thing, and I could see that Captain van Messel was troubled. 
September is a bad month for typhoons in those areas, and 
it is just north of the equator and in the area south and east 
of the Philippines that most typhoons are born. In fact, the 
zone from there to Guam is known as “the cradle of the 
typhoons,” whereas the Malay name for those of the East 
Indies lying south of the equator means, literally, ‘“The Land 
That Lies South of the Winds.” 

It was early afternoon when we took off, and when land 
was again out of sight I decided to nap and make up for hav- 
ing gotten out of bed that morning before daylight. It was 
about an hour later that Captain van Messel wakened me. 

“We are turning back to Tarakan for the night,” he said. 
“That typhoon has cut us off from all radio communication. 
I cannot raise Manila, Palawan, Zamboanga, or Cebu, and 
now even Tarakan and Balikpapan, far behind us, are failing. 
But before we turn, come forward and get scared.” 

It was an awesome sight. We were flying at about 12,000 
feet, headed over the Sulu Sea, with the island of Palawan 
visible on our left. Almost dead ahead, eddying up from below 
the horizon, and about 75 miles away, was this great boiling 
mass of dark cloud shot through with electric flashes. Captain 
van Messel estimated that this heart of the typhoon was 
probably a little more than 40 miles across. We were flying 
in a dead calm and in bright sunlight. The Sulu Sea was like 
a soft rug of Peking blue beneath us, and there ahead was 
this tremendous commotion—a swirling commotion which 
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was advancing perceptibly with a rotary motion across the 
sea to the northwest. } 

“Listen!’? said Van Messel and opened a sliding pane of 
glass. 

The sound was worse than the sight. There was a measured 
beat—a dreadful, drumming roar filling the upper air. It 
was a sound that might have been made by an army of giants 
marching in perfect time—trampling on the roof of some 
great echoing cavern. 

So we turned back, and it was midafternoon of a day of 
wilting heat that I made my second unexpected landing on 
Tarakan. The field was not filled with rocking horses when we 
circled it this time, for just ahead of us the last of six Army 
reconnaissance planes was coming down after a flight from 
Balikpapan. They would refuel, then make the sunset survey 
400 miles out to sea—just to make certain no Japanese fleet 
and no transports were close enough to make a surprise 
attack or landing attempt before dawn. The planes, skill- 
fully camouflaged in blues, green, and tans, were all of 
American make. 

That’s the way the Netherlanders in the Indies felt about 
the Japanese even in September. There had as yet been no 
Pearl Harbor sneak attack to make them alert, but they did 
not trust what they considered an inevitable and treacherous 
foe. 

This time the captain, the crew, and I, the lone passenger, 
returned to Tarakan over the bumpy road in the manager’s 
car. During the drive I was shown thirty-two well-camouflaged 
coast artillery, anti-aircraft, and heavy machine-gun positions 
in the low hills overlooking the harbor and the airfield. Later 
I learned that 136 positions of this kind had been prepared 
within the last year. We also passed half a dozen clusters of 
armored cars and light tanks, cleverly concealed under 
thatches of dried palm leaves, some of which had been left a 
natural brown, while others, with camouflage paint, were 
green as when they were growing in the jungle. 

We arrived at the hotel at the hour of the afternoon’s deep, 
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still heat, the hour of the siesta. Within ten minutes I’d had 
a stein of good Dutch beer, a shower, and was sleeping on 
a hard, cool mattress under a huge mosquito net which swayed 
quietly under the breeze from an overhead electric fan. 

Tarakan, the town, was little more than a village. And it 
was already virtually under war conditions. As early as July 
the Batavia Government had ordered the women and children 
to leave Tarakan, and they had been taken to Java and dis- 
tributed in various mountain resorts where enemy bombing 
planes were unlikely to dump their death-dealing loads. Once 
each month the Government ran a special “excursion steamer” 
to take the wives back to Tarakan for two-day visits with their 
husbands. 

The actual garrison of the island was less than 1,000 men. 
But all the Dutch there—oil-company officials and employees 
and a few Government representatives—were trained reserv- 
ists and were equipped with uniforms and with arms. The 
wells and the important buildings had already been mined, 
the wires had been laid, the buttons were ready to press to 
accomplish demolition. 

Tarakan was an enjoyable outpost station before the length- 
ening shadow of Japanese militarism stretched down toward 
the equatorial islands. The club was small but attractive. 
There were a swimming pool, floodlighted tennis courts, a 
large ballroom with a stage, which was used for motion pic- 
tures three nights a week. The wide verandas were scattered 
with rattan furniture, and the barefooted servants in gay 
turbans, batik sarongs, and white jackets were smiling and 
cheerful and expert with their service. A group of us sat late 
on the veranda that night with iced gin drinks—Army officers, 
Government officials, oil-company administrators. 

There was no talk about the “if” of war; only of the 
‘when.’ And the universal question from the Netherlanders 
was: “Will the United States come in or stay out?” I told 
them we were in it already, which puzzled them a bit. 

We were off again before sunup the next morning, and as 
we flew over the northeast portion of Dutch Borneo, British 
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North Borneo, and the little harbor of Sandakan, I mistakenly 


thought I had seen the last of the island. 

The typhoon, after drenching Manila and most of Lisem 
and doing no more damage than to down a few hundred 
coconut trees, had blown out to sea toward Hong Kong. It 
was Sunday morning, bright and sunny. We flew at 8,000 feet 
over the Sulu Sea, and soon Palawan appeared upon our left 
again. Then came the Buenavista cluster of islands, with 
Panay on our right and the mountains of Mindoro rearing 
high ahead. 

The flight along the East Indies finer Timor to Batavia 
is the most spectacular flight in the Far East, but the flight 
northward over the Philippine Archipelago is the most beauti- 
ful. Green islands, with patches of jungle alternating with 
irrigated rice patches clinging to the sides of the steep hills; 
the blue of the deep sea always in sight; small rivers shining 
like ribbons of brown satin in the sun; highways as red as 
though they were made of brick dust; black, rocky headlands 
and gleaming beaches of gold-colored sand; coral reefs and 
shallow stretches of sea the vivid green of verdigris. 

‘It will surely be before Christmas,” I told myself as we 
roared across the narrow strait separating Mindoro from 
Luzon, flew over Batangas, and through a gap in the hills 
which gave the first glimpse of the white buildings of Manila, 
glittering in the sun, far away in a direct line to the north. 

Ten weeks from that Sunday morning Japanese planes 
came roaring out of the north and out of the west, bombing 
the towns and the villages, machine-gunning the thin thatched 
roofs, leaving great pillars of smoke filled with the smell of 
burning human flesh rising high into the skies. 

It was just before noon that our plane came down on 
Nichols Field, on the outskirts of Manila. Army officers met 
us; General Claggett had sent a colonel from his staff. Cars 
were waiting to take us into town. Little Tarakan was more 
than 900 miles away, and Batavia was 2,000 miles distant 
down over the rim of the world. 

At Nichols Field, just ten weeks from that day, there would 
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be flaming hangars and the burning wreckage of American 
planes, and the bodies of young American flyers and soldiers 
would be littered over the hot concrete of the runway. 


It was a week later that I took off from Nichols Field, 
bound back to Batavia. Again I was the only passenger in 
an American-made Dutch Army plane. The Singapore-bound 
clipper had been delayed at Guam, and I had to return to the 
Indies or miss my airplane priorities to Australia, back across 
the Tasman Sea, and from New Zealand back to Honolulu. 

To my great good luck, this Dutch plane had arrived the - 
day before from Batavia, carrying the Netherlands Dutch 
and Indonesian delegates to a world’s Labor Congress to be 
held in New York late in October. It was a twin-engined 
transport plane for parachute troops, and a week later the 
right engine was to fail just after a take-off at Batavia, and 
the plane was to crash and kill all occupants, including 
Lieutenant General G. J. Berenschot, commander in chief of 
the Royal Netherlands Indies Army and head of the War 
Department in the Indies. He had been my kind and helpful 
host at Bandung and had approved my making the Batavia- 
Manila flights in Army planes. He was succeeded by his own 
chief of staff, now Lieutenant General Hein ter Poorten. 

I needed sleep. The night before I had been up until nearly 
three o'clock, writing a long cable, which appears in these 
pages as Chapter 17: ‘““Manila in October.” After the beauty 
of Luzon and Mindoro islands had been left astern I stretched 
out for a long nap. We were flying at 14,000 feet, to have 
the benefit of a tail wind, and the heavy Army blanket I 
huddled around my shoulders kept out the chill of the thin 
air. 

It was about an hour later that I wakened suddenly, jerked 
into a sitting position by the feeling that something was wrong. 
I looked out of the window at my left elbow and saw that we 
were still very high above the Sulu Sea. But the sound of the 
motor and the vibration of the ship seemed somehow amiss. 
I looked to the right and found that all but two of the 
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windows farthest forward were covered with black oil. When 
I looked out of one of those two unsmeared windows I found 
that the whole side of the plane and part of the right wing 
were shiny with black oil. The right-hand propeller was 
sticking straight up in the air, as rigid and moveless as a 
warped flagpole. 

The pale young steward, seeing me astir, stopped biting his 
nails long enough to summon the captain—not my friend Van 
Messel this time, but an Army pilot who was a stranger to me. 

We were over the Sulu Sea, he said, heading for Borneo, 
but with only one motor we could not head into the northwest 
winds and try for Sandakan. Unfortunately, our radio had 
gone off entirely when the propeller froze—that was the 
term he used. The other motor was so far functioning per- 
fectly, and he thought there was no more danger of catching 
fire. On one motor we could make headway, yes, with a favor- 
ing wind, but we could not maintain altitude. We would keep 
going lower in spite of all that could be done. Fortunately, 
we were still at nearly 12,000 feet. His plan? Well, we had 
been scheduled to stop at Balikpapan for fuel and for lunch, 
but he would try for Tarakan. It was 300 miles closer, and 
the wind would be more to our advantage. With good luck 
we might make it in from two to two and a half hours. 

It took us two and a half—which can seem an excessively 
long time under certain conditions. And we were surely fly- 
ing under “‘certain conditions.” The young steward, with less 
color in his face than before, offered me a cup of hot coffee, 
which I gratefully accepted; then he resumed biting his nails. 
I glanced at my typewriter, but found peculiarly revolting 
- the idea of working or of writing letters. Smoking was for- 
bidden. I looked at the Army blanket, but we were no longer 
in the cool, thin air of 14,000 feet elevation; besides, I knew 
I couldn’t sleep, and there was no use trying to bluff myself. 
The only book I had with me was a bad choice—a scholarly 
tome dealing with diplomatic maneuvers and past wars in the 
Far Pacific areas. I read seven pages, then gave it up. 

We left the Sulu Sea behind—it was no good anyhow, for 
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we were in a landplane. We were over the Borneo jungles— 
and they were no good either. On all those rolling hills there 
was not a cleared space as big as a tablecloth. And Borneo, 
along the northeast coast, has no beaches. The mangrove 
swamps and forests grow right out into tide water. 

The tops of the trees looked close—the altimeter said about 
4,700 feet—above sea level, not above tree level. I found 
myself thinking about tigers, and pythons, and mosquitoes, 
and wondered if anybody had a pocket compass. 

Then we were over familiar territory. The great river, and 
the jungle-grown alluvial islands. We headed across the strait. 
separating Borneo from Tarakan—that blessed isle, if not 
an isle of the blessed. 

On Tarakan they did not know we were coming. Our radio 
would not work. So the last few miles, with the whitecapped 
sea perilously close, we tore through the air with a siren and 
a horn screeching and blatting. 

We were over the beach, over a narrow fringe of apis 
The pallid nail-biter said he heard the leaves of coconut palms 
scrape the belly of the plane. I’m not certain, for I was watch- 
ing the frenzied pullings and pushings of sarong-clad natives 
who were trying to clear the rocking horses from the runway. 

We were mighty low now—no height to circle the field for 
the proper wind. | 

But, with only one motor, we made a perfect landing. 

The Dutch flyers are indomitable fellows too. 
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i Oc 


Ar THREE O'CLOCK on the afternoon of October 2, 1941, 
there was delivered to me at the Manila Hotel an urgent cable- 
gram saying, in effect, ‘“‘Rush by cable or clipper article 4,000 
or 5,000 word length under general title, ‘We Must Destroy 
Japan—Now!’ Please confirm.” 

Here was an order indeed! I had already gathered most of 
the material and information I had come in quest of on the 
political and military situation in the Philippine Islands, and 
I was booked to take off by plane the next morning before 
sunrise for Batavia. If I missed that plane I would miss all 
my priority reservations to Sydney and from Sydney to New 
Zealand, and would even miss connections with the clipper 
which was to take me from Auckland to Honolulu. Instead of 
getting back to the United States the first week in November, 
I would not get home until after Christmas. 

Such a delay, I felt certain, would result in my being caught 
in the Far East by the outbreak of hostilities and would mean 
an indefinite delay in getting to the United States with the 
material I had flown so far to gather. I had been caught in 
Tientsin by the outbreak of war in 1937, and it had taken 
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me eighteen days to get back to Shanghai—a journey of less 
than forty-eight hours by train in peacetime, and of less than 
half a day by air before fighting started. 

But to gather new material and write a minimum of 4,000 
words within the next fourteen hours—could it be done? I 
knew I dared not write the cable or mail article and try to 
send it later from the East Indies or from Australia. Wartime 
censorship would make transmission impossible. And yet, since 
the request was from a publication to which I had never con- 
tributed, I was particularly anxious to do the work if possible. 

Fifteen minutes later I was in Admiral Hart’s office. I 
showed him that urgent cablegram. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “Are the American magazines 
going to declare war on Japan like this?” 

The admiral and IJ had a long talk, and after J had said 
good-by to him a member of his staff came to my hotel, and 
we two conferred for an hour. I also saw General MacArthur 
and obtained permission to quote him directly on one or two 
points. By seven o’clock that evening J was working at my 
desk, with a sandwich and a huge pot of strong black coffee on 
a table near by. My room telephone had been disconnected, 
and the hotel desk told all callers that I had gone out. 

It was after two o'clock on the morning of October 3 when 


_ I climbed wearily into a taxi to drive to the Press Wireless 


office to file my long message. It was nearly three-thirty: when 
I was packed and ready for the flight, and I flung myself onto 
the bed, fully dressed. An hour later the unwelcome jangle of 
the telephone awakened me. A car was waiting to take me to 
Nichols Field. 

As I was driven through the sleeping city and out along the 
highway bordered by banana and papaya trees, I wondered 
what General MacArthur’s unofficial “‘scrutineers” might have 
done to what I wrote. Not until I got to New York, more than 
a month later, and compared my carbon copy with what had 
been received there did I learn that not a word was deleted 
from my text. That report from Manila, therefore, has 
historical value as being the approved exposition of the Ameri- 
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can military view of the situation in the Far East just two 
months and four days before Japan attacked Pearl Harbor 
and the Philippine Islands. 

The article underwent some vicissitudes. The magazine for 
which it was originally written distrusted some of the conclu- 
sions expressed, doubted the inevitability of war, and felt that 
owing to the emotional state of mind existing in this country at 
that time, and owing to the political situation in Washington, 
it would be unwise to publish a summary differing so radically 
from opinions then most generally held in the United States. 
They refused to buy the piece. 

It was not until November 8, the day after my return to 
New York, that I learned that my agents had offered the 
rejected article to Liberty magazine, which snapped it up. It 
appeared in somewhat shortened form in the issue of Liberty 
dated December 13—the issue which was currently on sale 
at newsstands all over the country during the week of 
December 7, when Japan made its treacherous attack upon 
this country’s Far Pacific outposts. 

Except for changes from newspaper “‘cablese’’ into English 
intelligible to the average reader, “‘Report From Manila”’ 
read exactly as follows when it was transmitted from the 
Philippines to New York on October 3: 


‘This war,” they call it in Manila now, in the first week of 
October. There is no longer any pretense that peace can be 
maintained with Japan. The American Army, Navy, and Air 
Force here exist and operate under war conditions, and all 
defense forces are braced to sustain the first blow and then 
change to the offensive and strike back—hard. 

In the Philippines, in Batavia, and in Singapore few doubts 
are entertained that Japan will take provocative action, and 
in some high quarters there is even an insistence upon the 
necessity for the democracies taking direct action even if 
Japan remains quiet. These quarters insist that what Japan 
represents is just as evil a thing as what Hitler represents, that 
she already has extended her sway over a larger population 
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than that now under Hitler’s heel, that her continued existence 
as a powerful aggressor nation make peace and _ security 
impossible in this hemisphere, and that, therefore, her strik- 
ing power must be destroyed—and destroyed now. 

Among the strategists and political leaders in the defense 
strongholds of the democracies in the South Pacific area two 
factions exist: A minority insist that the main job is to defeat 
Hitler first and, therefore, to concentrate all efforts in the 
Atlantic and the Near East and to aiding Britain and Russia, 
arguing that after Hitler is beaten, Japan will perforce have 
to evacuate China and disarm to a point where she can no 
longer be a continual menace to the peace and security of her 
Pacific neighbors. But a majority take the contrary stand, argu- 
ing that Japan will never voluntarily surrender anything she 
has gained by conquest, that the mere fact of her continuing 
in being as a strong naval and military power so seriously 
curtails all-out United States aid in the Atlantic and elsewhere, 
that the first task is to destroy her nuisance value to Hitler. 
They declare further that once Japan is disposed of, a shift 
of United States strength to the Atlantic, and a shift to Egypt 
and the Near East of Britain’s garrisons and air force at Singa- 
pore and on the Malay Peninsula, plus a shift thence of the 
Netherlands East Indies strength there, will be the decisive 
factor in defeating Hitler and will measurably shorten the 
struggle in Europe. 

It is confidently believed that the intensive arming and rein- 
forcing and supplying of Far East forces and positions within 
the last year—some of which has been secret, some openly 
and boldly announced for its effect upon Tokyo—now make 
the ABCD group so strong in the Pacific area that Japan could 
not long withstand their combined assault, particularly if the 
Soviet’s Siberian forces participate in the hostilities. 

The danger of waiting and giving Japan the initiative is 
acutely stressed by the war supporters, who point out many 
European errors under which Hitler was allowed to engulf 
one nation after another. Japan’s already secure occupancy of 
the China coast, of Hainan Island, and of Indo-China is peril- 
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ous, and if she is permitted the unhindered conquest of the 
Siberian maritime provinces she will be formidably strong. 

Advocates of a blunt forward policy think that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull should summon Ambassador 
Nomura and tell him bluntly that Japan must abandon her Axis 
partners or else suffer the consequences, but they agree that 
such a step should be taken in secret because of considerations 
for Oriental face. 

The remote possibility of Japan knuckling under is not 
seriously considered, but this step is urged as giving the democ- 
racies the prized initiative and also as forestalling any pos- 
sibility for Japan to continue waiting and watching, hoping for 
a Soviet disintegration in Europe, which would make her own 
Siberian expansion relatively easy. 

A Hitler victory over Russia at a time when Japan’s hands 
are free is viewed as a possible calamity of the first magnitude 
which might indirectly result in the collapse of China’s resist- 
ance against Japan, for if China found herself neighbored 
by Japan along the coastal provinces and in Manchukuo, with 
Siberia overrun by the Nazis or dominated by a Russian equiv- 
alent of France’s Vichy regime, then Chungking might find 
a compromise with the Axis the only possible course. 

When war comes, American participation is viewed as prob- 
ably being almost solely confined to naval and air-force actions, 
with the exception of probabilities of land encounters if Japan 
attempts a conquest of the Philippines and the possibility of 
small token expeditionary forces to Vladivostok, the East 
Indies, and Malaya. Any talk of invasion of the islands of the 
Japanese Empire is held to be fantastic as well as useless, for 
once Japan’s Navy is seriously crippled she will have no alter- 
native except surrender. 

Japan, today, is estimated to possess an Air Force of 
approximately 6,500 planes, many of which are outmoded, but 
with an increasing number of a new type called “‘zeros,”’ which 
are magnificently fast. Her airplane factories, however, are 
unable to produce more than three hundred planes a month, 
which would not long serve as an important volume of replace- 
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ments in continuing combats with American, Netherlands, and 
Singapore squadrons. 

The exact strength of Japan’s Navy is unknown, but it is 
admittedly formidable. Even before she denounced the 5-5-3 
treaty she began secret naval construction, and each vessel was 
always surrounded by high fences and immune to observation. 
True, the United States also began building warships of all 
classes and sizes, but Japan began much earlier and has prob- 
ably succeeded in narrowing the gap between the old treaty 
ratio of five to three so far as the United States is concerned. 
One of the main dangers of this unknown naval situation is 
the known fact that Japan has been rushing construction on 
several capital ships larger and faster than anything in the 
United States Navy. Two of these formidable craft are 
believed to be of 45,000 tons each, with 16-inch guns. It was 
believed that the first one would be completed and commis- 
sioned next June, and the second in November of next year. It 
is now learned, however, that both ships probably will be 
ready for action at dates earlier than expected—which is an- 
other argument advanced by those who favor early and direct 
action. 

The strength of United States, Netherlands, and British 
naval forces in the area of probable conflict is now a closely 
guarded secret, and even such facts and figures as are known 
or ascertainable are not publishable, for the East Indies and 
Singapore have the strictest of censorships. In Manila there 
is no official censorship, but newspapers and correspondents 
refrain from publishing or cabling facts of possible value to the 
enemy as a result of a loose but effective kind of “gentlemen’s 
agreement” under which they exercise self-censorship. 

When Japan, if left her own devices, will provoke hostilities 
is still a matter of conjecture, but the fact that since mid-August 
she has been shifting the base of her Army operations to 
Manchukuo, Korea, and the far north of China leads to the 
belief in various defense centers of the democracies that the 
present lull may last for two to three months, or at least until 
Tokyo’s expectations of a Soviet collapse are fulfilled. If hos- 
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tilities are delayed that long, it will be too late for a successful 
invasion of the Philippine Islands, which is America’s first 
immediate concern, General Douglas MacArthur believes. 

That Manila will be attacked is taken as a foregone con- 
clusion, but whether the attacks will be only naval and aerial, 
or also an invasion attempt, is known only to Japan’s General 
Staff. Unquestionably, the capture of Manila or of an impor- 
tant foothold in the Philippines would immensely hearten the 
Japanese home public, and, equally unquestionably, when Japan 
becomes involved in hostilities with the ABCD powers she can- 
not risk an attack upon the East Indies or Malaya without first 
wiping out the threat of the strong American position in the 
Philippines upon her left flank. 

Meanwhile, preparedness measures are being persistently 
rushed here, but without any disorder, confusion, or signs of 
panic. Ships and men and munitions are streaming in here, and 
through here, supplies and airplanes and munitions are stream- 
ing in ever increasing volume to the Netherlands East Indies, 
to Singapore, and to China. In those countries and places, war 
against Japan is also generally accepted as a certainty, and the 
beginning of hostilities is held contingent mainly upon the turn 
of events in Soviet Russia. 

Already the American Navy is furnishing cruisers to convoy 
the precious cargo ships and Army transports westward across 
the Pacific from Honolulu to their ports of destination. Japan 
will have no cheap and easy surprise victories at sea in the 
form of successful surprise raids against ships carrying Amer- 
ican soldiers or the products of American factories. 

Asked point-blank about the state of preparedness in the 
Philippine Islands, General MacArthur, commander of the 
American forces in the Far East, replied frankly: 

‘Conditions are good now, but give me a breathing spell of 
a couple of months more and it will be hopeless for Japan to 
attack the islands with the intent of conquest. Before the first 
of the year we will have 200,000 men here, and that will be 
ample.”’ 

Since it has been publicly announced that by the end of this 
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year about 130,000 of the Filipino forces will be under arms, 
this means that by that time the expeditionary force of Ameri- 
can soldiers here will have grown to around 70,000 men—the 
largest expeditionary force the United States has sent out since 
1918. | 

The reasons that war in the Far Pacific is considered inevi- 
table are complex and include political, military, and economic 
causes which cannot be overcome by diplomacy and negotiation. 

Japan has maneuvered herself into a desperate position 
from which she apparently cannot extricate herself except by 
fighting through to victory, and strategists believe that she has 
hesitated and vacillated so long that victory now will be impos- 
sible. Her chance came just after the German invasion of 
Holland and the collapse of France. It is conceded that if she 
had struck southward then, she might have had more than an 
even chance of a not too costly victory, but now the forces 
marshaled against her indicate that she will find herself com- 
mitted to a grim struggle that can end only in her defeat. 

Japan’s formal adherence to the European Axis group, 
sanctioned even though it is by imperial rescript, is not her 
main propulsion to war against the democracies. She could 
probably devise some sophistry to pretend to justify the break- 
ing of her treaty obligations to Germany and Italy. Her 
dilemma is the result of long-range considerations of high 
policy, and her predicament is this: 

First, she knows that any understanding she might be able 
to effect with the democracies would entail giving up all her 
military conquests in China and getting out of French Indo- 
China, and in addition to this she would have to disarm to a 
point where she could no longer be a constant threat to the 
peace of the Pacific basin. She cannot, therefore, desert the 
Axis and join the democracies without relinquishing what she 
has fought for more than four years to attain. 

Second, she dare not remain quiet for long, hoping to see 
Hitler win and then to join actively against the democracies if 
the tide of war turns against them—as Mussolini joined against 
France when France was already defeated. Hitler urgently 
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needs the spread of war to the Pacific in order to lessen the 
rapidity with which the strength of his foes is increasing in 
the Atlantic, in the British Isles, and in the Near East. He 
wants the United States involved in a shooting war so that we 
can send less of our war output to Britain and to Russia. If he 
wins without Japan’s active help, Japan will be in dire peril— 
and Japan knows this. | 

Third, only if Germany wins the war will Japan be able to 
keep and assimilate the vast areas she has already conquered 
without attaining victory, and only if she helps Germany to 
win will she avoid the necessity of having to disgorge the fruits 
of her conquests. 

Fourth, Japan cannot wait too long. Already, today, as a 
result of the freezing of her assets and the cessation of her 
trade with the United States, with all parts of the British 
Empire, and with the Netherlands East Indies, she is suffer- 
ing almost the equivalent to a strict naval blockade. If this 
blockade continues for so long as half a year, her industries 
will collapse and her power to wage war will suffer calamitous 
curtailment. 

Fifth, every month, even every week that she waits and 
watches and hesitates the circle around her tightens, her > 
potential enemies amass more ships, more planes, more trained 
pilots, more trained soldiers, and greater reserves of all kinds 
of munitions and war matériel. 

Some observers in the Far East think that the Japanese 
leaders, realizing the Empire’s desperate plight, will back 
down. They point out that Japan has a record for backing 
down—that she relinquished part of the fruits of her victory 
over China in the last decade of the last century, that under 
pressure she did the same thing after her war with Russia in 
1904-05, and that she again backed down at the Washington 
Conference and gave up the special position in Shantung in 
China which was conceded to her under the Treaty of Versailles. 

But conditions today are vastly different from conditions 
which followed Japan’s other victorious wars. She has not 
beaten China into surrender this time. Those other times she 
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was permitted to keep part of what she had won, though she 
retained less than she wanted. 


Never before has she been faced with the alternative of 
fighting or disarming to the point where she would no longer 
be a menace to her neighbors. Never before has she faced the 
alternative of fighting or ordering home an army of more than 
1,500,000 men from vast invaded areas. Never before has the 
momentary cessation of her career of conquest and loot been 
accompanied by the danger of the overthrow and destruction 
of her ruling classes—but if she stops now, she will face pre- 
cisely that danger at home. 

Faced thus with what they consider the certainties of war 
in the Far East within a measureable time, the strategists of 
the Far East believe they can count upon several months more 
for preparations before Japan strikes, although they admit 
that Hitler’s many capable agents in Tokyo may argue the 
Japanese into an earlier surprise move, and they do not dis- 
count the chances that some hotheaded and irresponsible Japa- 
nese Army leaders may precipitate a clash before Tokyo is 
ready. 

It is confidently believed that before the field of hostilities 
moves into the south, Japan will endeavor to remove the peril 
which Vladivostok and the Soviet position in Siberia constitute 
to the home islands of the Empire. Japan is considered to be 
obviously waiting for the collapse of the Soviet’s European 
front and is hoping that Stalin’s need for aircraft for use 
against the Germans will force him to remove from the Vladi- 
vostok, Amur River, and Outer Mongolian fronts some of 
the hundreds of bombing planes which constitute a deadly 
menace to Japan’s few sprawling, flimsily built industrial cities 
upon which she relies for her supplies of war matériel. 

If the Russian lines in Europe become stabilized without the 
necessity of depleting Soviet military strength in Siberia, 
Japan’s plight will become more grave. She cannot move south- 
ward and become involved in war with Britain, Russia’s formal 
ally, and with the United States and keep an important portion 
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of her land, sea, and air forces immobilized in the far north 
as a precaution against an attack from that direction. 

Unless Japan plans only naval and air attacks to the south- 
ward, she can make no move against the Philippines, the East 
Indies or Malaya before December. 

The first of October found her just completing vast transfers 
of men and material into the northern areas—Manchukuo, 
Korea, Chahar, and Suiyuan provinces in northern China. This 
movement had required nearly two months for accomplish- 
ment, and a southward military push would require an equal 
time for preparation. 

Other signs that the South Pacific area will have a breathing 
spell are not lacking. In the Philippines, Japanese businessmen 
show no signs of liquidating their assets and moving out. Here, 
as in the East Indies, the evacuation has been confined almost 
entirely thus far to women and children. Further, and signif- 
icantly, the Japanese consul general in Batavia has personally 
told Japanese businessmen in the East Indies, from the wealth- 
iest wholesalers to the humble barbers, that while he approves 
sending women and children away, the time for forced and 
costly liquidation of their assets has not yet arrived. 

When hostilities spread southward, it is certain that the 
Philippines, and particularly Manila, will be Japan’s first tar- 
get of attack. She dare not move against the East Indies or 
Malaya while leaving American naval and air strength unim- 
paired upon her eastern flank. 

Authorities in Manila are confident that Japan cannot send 
more than a probable 125,000 men as an invading force against 
the Philippines. The utmost would be 150,000, and she would 
more likely make any such attempt with only around 100,000. 
This estimate is based upon accurate knowledge of Japan’s 
merchant shipping tonnage available for such an expedition 
and upon the amount of tonnage necessary for each man. A 
force this size would have a most difficult task even now, 
and would inevitably be repulsed with heaviest losses a few 
months from now, the authorities declare. 

The Filipino people, as a result of international policies 
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and rivalries over which they have no control, and in which they 
have not participated, now face the probability of having their 
islands become, for a time at least, one of the decisive 
fields of the world conflict. They accept this probability with 
a surprising degree of calmness. Their attitude is due in part 
to ignorance of the terrific penalties involved, but more largely 
it is due to a combination of gratitude to the United States 
and to a clear realization of the fact that their future well- 
being and liberties are entirely bound up with the hopes of a 
victory of the democracies over the Axis powers. 

Here is a direct and valuable return for the time and money 
and effort the United States has spent upon education in the 
Philippine Archipelago. Owing to the fact that illiteracy has 
been enormously reduced, the people of the islands have, by 
reading, become well informed of what Japan has done in 
China. They do not want any participation in what Tokyo 
calls ‘‘the new order.” 

Manuel Quezon, President of the Commonwealth, who 
arose from a sickbed to talk with me for an hour about these 
problems, phrased the official and popular attitude like this: 

“We are with the United States to the limit of our man 
power and our resources. We realize that only if the democ- 
racies win this war will the smaller nations of the world have 
any chance of surviving or of working out their own destinies 
toward dignity and freedom. We have pledged our full help 
in this coming conflict, and we will ote out that pledge no 
matter how terrible the cost may be.” 

The Filipino people have grown to fear and hate the Tape 
nese. They envision them as greedy and cruel and predatory. 
In Davao, the large Japanese colony where a strong foothold 
has been obtained, and which has been made into the leading 
hemp-producing area of the islands, the Filipinos are with 
difficulty restrained from attacking the Japanese settlers. And 
the Japanese there are now a pathetic group. They do not 
want this war. They have worked hard and prospered, and 
Tokyo’s dreams of hegemony of the Far East are meaningless 
to them. But because a minority of them are probably spies or 
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agents of the Japanese militarists, the whole Davao colony 
now lives unhappily in an atmosphere of distrust, suspicion, — 
and hatred. 

This widespread fear and hatred of Japan is a startling 
development. It did not exist four years ago. It has been 
entirely created by Japan’s own career of conquest and loot, 
of greed and lust, in China. This fear and hatred was already 
strong at the end of last year but has increased immeasurably 
since then, and this increase can be largely attributed to the 
occupation of French Indo-China. Even those who formerly 
considered that the “China incident’? was a private quarrel 
between Japan and China now realize that they were wrong 
and that Japan is a menace to the way of life, the peace and 
security of all the peoples of the western Pacific area. 

This weight of fear and hatred has become a terrible thing 
and will handicap Japan for decades to come. It prevails not 
only among the 16,000,000 people of the Philippines but is 
equally strong with Thailand’s millions, with the 5,000,000 
Malays in the Malay Peninsula, and is particularly strong 
among the 70,000,000 inhabitants of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Add to this the bitter loathing in which Japan is held 
by the hundreds of millions of Chinese, and the total becomes 
appalling. 

The Japanese militarists, by their own aggressions, have 
brought about this deplorable state of affairs. When they first 
began their rampage in China, the peoples of East Asia instinc- 
tively raised their heads in alarm. Then their thoughts began 
to turn to defense. Now they are thinking of an offensive to 
destroy this menace. Living under constant and increasing 
threats of attack and invasion, they find this condition intoler- 
able, and the conviction that Japan, as a military power, must 
be humbled to the dust is resulting in the rapid mustering of 
forces to attain that end. 
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Ly 1940 there was a great deal of derisive comment in this 
country over the way the British politicians and the British 
press treated the disastrous rout from Norway and the histori- 
cal withdrawal from Dunkirk. We made fun of them openly 
in 1941 when again they boasted over their splendid accom- 
plishments of “masterly retreats” from Greece and from Crete. 

In the first month of our war against Japan we, too, tasted 
the bitter flavor of defeat, and we, too, tried to fool ourselves 
just as the British had done. On December 7 at Pearl Harbor 
our Navy suffered the greatest defeat it has known in our 
whole national history. Less than a month later we lost Manila 
to the Japanese invaders, and that was the greatest defeat 
we had met from any foreign foe since the British captured 
and burned Washington during the war of 1812. 

Maybe it is sound propaganda practice and good for our 
national morale to ignore the dismaying facts of the importance 
of our losses, to talk instead of the heroism of the men at 
Pearl Harbor, and to try to gain solace from the fact that 
General MacArthur conducted a masterly retreat to his posi- 
tion on Batan Peninsula and that by heroically holding his lines 
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there he conducted a delaying action which prevented the 
immediate shift of full Japanese strength elsewhere. 

We are a strange people. First we jeer at the British for 
gaining comfort from talking and writing about the ‘‘masterly 
retreat’? from Dunkirk, and then we solace ourselves by using 
the same phrase to cover up our chagrin and shame over the 
loss of Manila. 

And, meanwhile, we practically ignore a great achievement 
in which we can justly take pride—the fact that Admiral Hart 
succeeded in removing the whole Asiatic Fleet and its train 
of ships from Cavite, in Manila Bay, without the loss of a 
single vessel and left nothing intact or useful there for the 
Japanese except the Naval Hospital, occupied only by men 
too severely wounded to be evacuated to Australia. There was 
a feat to be proud of, but it aroused no exultant praise. 

Nothing is so unpopular as criticism of a popular hero, and 
General MacArthur is that. Deservedly so, for in the desper- 
ate retreating battles on Luzon he revealed again and again 
the apparently unimpaired qualities which won him fame in 
France during World War I. He is personally magnificent in 
battle, and his courage and fearlessness are of the contagious 
kind. He is a great leader of men and a more than ordinarily 
skilled tactician and strategist. 

Nevertheless, in less than a month after the outbreak of the 
war he had lost Manila and most of the island of Luzon. Why? 
There was no lack of alertness in the Philippines, as there was 
in Hawaii, but in the Philippines, too, there was complacency 
and overconfidence. We lost because in Manila the Japanese 
were underestimated, both as to strength and ability, and 
because General MacArthur thought his forces were strong 
enough to repel any attempt at invasion which Japan was 
strong enough to make. 

Elsewhere in this book I have quoted General MacArthur 
as having told me, in the first week of October: “Conditions 
are good now, but give me a breathing spell of a couple of 
months more and it will be hopeless for Japan to attack the 
islands with the intent of conquest. Before the first of the year 
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we will have 200,000 men here, and that will be ample.” 

Then, after a couple of moments of pacing the floor of his 
office at his headquarters, he added: 

“Give me until April, and I’ll be able to hold them off even 
without any help from the Navy.” 

The size of General MacArthur’s force on December 7, 
when the war began, has never been revealed. But it must be 
noted that he had had the “breathing spell of a couple of 
months” which he asked for early in October. At that time it 
had been publicly announced in Manila that by the first of the 
year there would be 130,000 Filipino soldiers under arms, so 
presumably the general expected to have 70,000 American 
soldiers in the islands by the close of the year. Certainly he 
had at least 50,000 Americans when Japan struck, for there 
were not 20,000 of our Army forces on the Pacific in transports 
bound for the Far East on that fateful day. 

There are many unexplained phases of that frst month of 
fighting in the Philippine Islands. General MacArthur pre- 
sumably had a minimum of 180,000 soldiers under his com- 
mand, of whom at least 50,000 must have been Americans— 
that is, these must have been the figures unless his own October 
estimates were at fault. Of course, they were not all on the 
island of Luzon. Or had there been disappointments—had the 
Philippine quotas not been properly filled, or had there been 
delays in sending reinforcements from the American mainland? 

Certain it is that in the first week in October, General Mac- 
Arthur confidently expected to have an army of 200,000 men 
by the end of 1941. He was at that time equally confident 
that he knew the limitation of Japan’s troop-transport carry- 
ing power. He declared with emphasis that he was certain 
Japan could not move more than from 125,000 to 150,000 
men southward in any one “lift.” 

Yet, before fighting had been going on for a fortnight, the ofh- 
cial communiqués and censored news cables from Manila told 
of MacArthur’s forces being ‘outnumbered,’ and dispatches 
from northern Malaya said that the British forces there 
were in the same plight. The Japanese had plenty of ships to 
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bring plenty of men. They effected landings at five different 
points on Luzon, and also landed at Davao on Mindanao 
Island, far to the south. They landed in Thailand, they landed 
on the Malay Peninsula, and everywhere the defenders re- 
ported them as coming with an ‘“‘overwhelming superiority 
of numbers.” 


Was General MacArthur’s intelligence service mistaken? 


He believed their reports, but apparently the Japanese had 
ships enough to move 250,000 or even 300,000 men, else how 
account for their arrival with an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers? 

Apparently the rapidity of the Japanese conquest of most 
of Luzon was due to their numerical superiority in the air. Had 
we, then, learned nothing from Norway, from Greece, and 
from Crete? Were we, too, overconfident in Manila—and in 
Washington? 

General MacArthur felt a grim certainty that war with 
Japan could not be avoided. He was convinced that it would 
come within a few months after the time I last talked with him 
in October. It was President Roosevelt himself who recalled 
MacArthur from retirement, gave him command of our forces 
in the Far East, and had him made a lieutenant general, and 
then—after the war started—a full general. Surely a man so 
high in the favor and confidence of the President could have 
had anything he said was essential, even at the cost of curtail- 
ing our shipments of war supplies to other areas. 

MacArthur had spent his retirement in the Philippines, or- 
ganizing and training an army for the Commonwealth. He 
knew conditions thoroughly. If, when he was recalled to active 
service in the summer of 1941, he had told President Roose- 
velt that more planes, for instance, were imperative, surely he 
would have had the needed planes by the time the attack oc- 
curred in December. 

This is not muckraking. This is an attempt to puzzle out 
the reasons why the United States, at the outbreak of this war, 
suffered the worst military defeat it had sustained at the hands 
of a foreign foe during the last 129 years. 
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The quick loss of Manila and of most of Luzon will have 
political repercussions upon the relations between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States. The Filipinos were confi- 
dent that the Japanese could not successfully invade their land. 
General MacArthur had been telling them so for five years, 
and they believed him. Evidently Washington believed him, 
too, for he was the man chosen for the high command. 

What effect has this quick defeat, and the ruin and loss of 
their capital city, had upon the Filipino Government? Five 
weeks after the fall of Manila the American public had not 
even been told of the whereabouts of President Manuel Que- 
zon and his Cabinet. If the Filipinos feel embittered over what 
has occurred, if many of them are willing to act as Quislings 
for their Japanese conquerors, then the eventual reconquest 
and freeing of the islands will be doubly difficult. 

Connection with the Philippine Islands has played a pre- 
ponderant part in General MacArthur’s long and brilliant 
career. For many years he has derided the theory that strate- 
gically the islands were a decided liability for the United 
States and has stoutly maintained, in and out of season, that 
they could be held. Only last October he reiterated his stand 
to me, saying: 

‘Years ago someone made the statement that the Philippines 
‘could not be successfully defended with the forces we have 
here at this time.’ Gradually that statement became shortened 
in the minds of the American public to “The Philippines cannot 
be defended.’ That is nonsense, for they can be defended, and 
their conquest even now would be so hugely costly that it would 
not pay any foe to make the attempt.” 

General MacArthur was stationed in the Philippines three 
times before he retired from the U. S. Army’s active list. In 
1935, after having been in Washington as our youngest Chief 
of Staff, and after having held that position longer than any 
of his predecessors, MacArthur was retired and went to the 
Philippines to organize an army for the Commonwealth, so. 
that when the islands attained independence, as planned for 
1946, they would be able to defend themselves. 
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At that time Quezon was enthusiastic over the much-de- 
bated MacArthur plan, and the general went to the islands as 
a field marshal and with a reported salary of $25,000 a year. 
A new complete-story penthouse was added to the luxurious 
Manila Hotel, and this he occupied rent free in addition to. 
his salary. He had the best-paying military job in the world 
and held it until midsummer of 1941, when President Roose- 
velt had his name removed from the retired list and appointed 
him as commander of the American forces in the Far East, 
which, by arrangement with the Commonwealth, was to in- 
clude the Filipino Army. Since the war began he has passed 
his sixty-second birthday anniversary. 

The original MacArthur plan was to call up 40,000 Fili- 
pinos every year for ten years and give each group five and a 
half months’ training. He estimated that an army to make the 
islands impregnable against attack could be built up in this way 
at a cost not exceeding $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. 
Many officers still in the American Army delivered blighting 
verbal and printed attacks against the feasibility of the whole 
scheme, and the prolonged debate led to considerable bit- 
terness. 

The first two annual classes called for training exceeded the 
40,000 estimate. But enthusiasm waned. Development of the 
Filipino ‘“‘West Point” was disappointing, and there was a 
shortage of graduate officers. By 1939 the annual class in- 
ducted dropped down to about 20,000, and the Commonwealth 
Government pleaded lack of funds when, out of a total budget 
of about $45,000,000, the military appropriation was re- 
duced to around $1,000,000. 

It was in this year, 1939, that General MacArthur in a 
public statement stoutly defended the feasibility of his plan. 
With reference to the possibility of a Japanese attempt at 
invasion he said: 

‘The battle would have to be brought to these shores, so 
that the full strength of the enemy would be relatively vitiated 
by the vicissitudes of an overseas expedition. ... In any 
event, it would cost the enemy, in my opinion, at least half a 
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million of men as casualties, and upwards of five billions of 
dollars in money to pursue such an adventure with any hope 
of success.”’ 

As late as December of 1940 General MacArthur reiterated 
this faith in his defense plans, and even in October of 1941 he 
was still confident. 

In February of 1940, however, Mr. Francis B. Sayre, Amer- 
ican High Commissioner to the Philippines, took issue with 
the MacArthur scheme and publicly expressed the opinion that 
not even the United States could successfully defend the islands, 
much less an unassisted Filipino Army of the proposed eventual 
400,000 total strength, with only five and a half months’ train- 
ing per man. The next month, March. of 1940, President 
Quezon also signified loss of faith in the plans of his field 
marshal and publicly expressed the opinion that ‘not even if 
every citizen of the islands is armed and trained could a 
powerful invader be repelled.” 

When, in the summer of 1941, the White House chose to 
disregard all of this background of political dissension and 
military differences of opinion, it surely meant that General 
MacArthur must have convinced President Roosevelt that his 
plans were sound. 

When similar tragic reverses befall British armies and com- 
manders, Mr. Churchill has to answer some embarrassing 
questions on the floor of Parliament, even though the British 
press and public boast of “masterly retreats.’ In the United 
States, so far, we boast of “‘masterly retreat’ and accept the 
defeat in bitter silence. 

On one phase of the problem General MacArthur was 
magnificently right. ‘The Filipinos do make splendid soldiers. 
The record of untiring and courageous rear-guard actions, 
the tenacity with which the depleted American and Filipino 
forces held onto the Batan Peninsula, and the endurance of the 
American defenders of Corregidor—all combine to add an- 
other epic of valor which ranks with that of the defenders of 
little Wake Island. 


But if the Filipinos are bitter over the devastation of their 
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homeland, no one can blame them. We told them it could not 
happen, but it did happen, and they have paid many times a 
greater price in lives and blood for our miscalculations than 
we have paid, even though our losses in the battles of Luzon 
were shockingly great. We not only lost men and prestige, 
but soon after the surrender of Manila we had to undergo © 
the humiliation of having the Japanese use Davao, another 
Filipino port where our flag had flown, as a base from which 
their planes raided portions of the Netherlands East Indies. 

That our troops and the Filipinos on Luzon have fought 
magnificently no one can gainsay. It is one of the great 
tragedies of this war that through most of January official 
announcements in Washington kept stressing the fact that 
there was no possibility of getting reinforcements or replenish- 
ments of material and supplies to General MacArthur and 
his men. Only the staff officers in Washington know why this 
terrible state of affairs arose. The heroism of our men in the 
Philippines and on Wake contrasts sadly with the grade of 
military efficiency shown in Washington. 

When, in the future, historians explore the reasons for the 
rapidity of the Japanese conquest of all but one small pen- 
insula of Luzon and the Corregidor and other tiny island 
fortresses in Manila Bay, they will meet with surprises. One 
will be the quick exhaustion of our air forces there, although 
by their surprise attack the enemy did succeed in the destruc- 
tion of some of our grounded planes—particularly some of 
the Flying Fortresses which were supposed to be able to fly 
to Yokohama and back with a heavy load of bombs without 
the necessity for refueling. 

Then, the enemy made rapid landings, gaining airfields at 
Aparri, Vigan, Legaspi, and Tuguegarao, besides the sub- 
sequent acquisition of the field at Davao. Advancing from 
Lingayen Gulf, they took Baguio, the summer capital, and 
there was also an airfield there, only about 80 miles’ flight 
from Manila. Then the end was swift and inevitable, al- 
though, incredible as it may seem, in October some experts 
considered that our air power in the Philippines was not only 
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ample for defense but might also be used as an offensive 
weapon against Formosa and even against Japan itself. 

Most Americans imagined that all Japanese settlement and 
interest was centered in and around the city of Davao, where 
for years the Japanese have controlled the hemp production. 
This was not true. Six months before the war was started 
there were still 27,000 Japanese known to be in the islands, 
and by that time the Davao colony had diminished from about 
16,000 to about 12,000. Fearing hostilities, about 4,000 of 
them had gone home. 

Japanese investment infiltration into the islands had been 
very great, and no wonder. The Philippine group numbers 
more than 7,000 islands, with a population only slightly in - 
excess of 16,000,000. Yet the total area of the Philippines 
is only slightly smaller than that of the home islands of the 
Japanese Empire, and those islands support about 70,000,000 
people. More important, only 28 per cent of the area of 
Japan proper is arable land, while 62 per cent of the area of 
the Philippines could be cultivated. Moreover, the Philippines 
of late years have been producing more gold than any other 
state or territory under the American flag. : 

Sugar, copra, hemp, coffee, tobacco, quinine—those are 
some of the products of the islands that Japan needs, in addi- 
tion to iron ore, chrome, manganese, and copper. 

Known Japanese investments in the Philippines exceed 
200,000,000 pesos, and a peso is exactly 50 cents in American 
money. But actual investments were much heavier, the Japa- 
nese principals using venal Filipinos and, in some cases, Amer- 
icans who were willing to sell part of their birthright for a 
mess of very red pottage. 

Breweries, soft-drink establishments, pottery, rubber shoes, 
dairies, bicycle factories and distributors, palm oil, confec- 
tionery chain stores, sea-food dealers and canneries, fishing 
fleets, and chain department stores were some of the known 
illegal Japanese investments in the islands. And many of the 
great Japanese banking and investment houses like Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, and Sumitomo had invested heavily in forestry 
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and fishery projects. In 1940 Japan imported from the Philip- 
pines 44 per cent of all timber used for construction purposes 
and for the manufacture of rayon. 

With great and varied interests of this kind already well 
established in the islands, it is only natural that Japan finds 
it easy to establish many local Quislings in the various oc- 
cupied cities and provinces. And it was these widespread in- 
terests which gave the advantage of many hundreds of spies 
and fifth columnists to Japan when she attacked. 

On my last day in Manila, I heard two flatly contradictory 
opinions as to the feasibility of holding off a Japanese in- 
vasion. One was from General MacArthur as he paced up and 
down his large and breezy office, built over a corner of the 
old Spanish-built wall which surrounded the original fortified 
city of Manila. MacArthur always likes to talk on his feet. 
For years, in Manila, if anyone knew you had seen the gen- 
eral, the question would be: “Did you have a two-mile or a 
ten-mile talk with him?” 

‘“Defensibility is only a relative term,” he began. ‘“Gi- 
braltar was naturally a strong position, but it did not become 
practically impregnable until the work of man made it so. So 
with these islands, they afford a naturally strong position for 
defense activities. Now, however, we are making them abso- 
lutely defensible so rapidly that within sixty days we'll be 
ready for any comers.” 

But when I asked President Quezon his opinion, an hour 
later, he shook his head sadly: 

“It would take another twenty-five years, at the present 
rate of preparedness, to enable us to defend ourselves against 
any strong aggressor.” 

Meeting Quezon in his position as President of the Com- 


monwealth of the Philippines was a memorable experience. . 


Until the Japanese invaders drove him and the American flag 
out of Manila, Quezon lived in impressive state in Malacafan, 
the palace in which the Spanish governors held court during 
the last century. Improved and enlarged and modernized by 
a long succession of Americans who held the post of governor 
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general of the islands, most of the palace still has an old-world 
flavor. 

The morning I went to see President Quezon I was forcibly 
reminded of the new palace in Batavia, where I had seen the 
governor general of the Indies—for again there were enor- 
mous crystal chandeliers. Only those at Malacanan were much 
larger than those at Batavia. 

A uniformed aide with gold braid, medals, and boots 
polished until they shone like the hardwood floors led me 
through a drawing room with an old-world flavor—chan- 
deliers and French period furniture—and then across what 
was, in the days of Spain’s power, the great ballroom of the 
palace. Here the chandeliers were as large as inverted war- 
council tepees of the American Indians. 

I was led into a large, low-ceilinged room just off the ball- 
room—a great paneled chamber with wide, low windows 
opening onto the sluggish, weed-filled Pasig River. Beside one 
of the windows was a tumbled bed, with high-piled pillows, 
and near the bed, in an invalid chair, sat Quezon. He was 
dressed in a soft white shirt, open at the throat, white trousers, 
and red morocco slippers, and as I drew near he held out 
his hand and apologized for not rising. His voice was husky 
and tired. 

On arriving at the palace I had been warned not to remain 
with the President too long, and not to let him tire himself 
by doing too much of the talking. But he wanted to talk, that 
day, and I was there for an hour, in spite of uniformed aides 
and attendants who hovered anxiously beside the distant door- 
way at intervals. Quezon, without looking directly at them, 
would dismiss them with an impatient wave of the hand. 

He had been sick in bed for two months, and I was his first 
visitor after many weeks of seclusion. At sixty-one this small, 
thin, frail-looking man still battles courageously against pul- 
monary tuberculosis. He fights his way back to comparative 
health, overworks, suffers a relapse, and then begins again 
the familiar uphill struggle to regain a measure of strength. 

Manuel Quezon is one of the most fascinating of the many 
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unique political figures thrown into prominence by the great 
political upheavals of the Far East. In his boyhood he was 
very poor and attended a church school. He fought as a rebel 
when Aguinaldo battled the Americans for two years at the 
close of the last century. When peace was established he be- 
came a barrister, then turned against the Catholic church, and 
began to make his name in politics. At one time he was an 
enthusiastic Mason. Now, he says, he is “‘just nothing except 
a Filipino.” His wife remains a devout Catholic. Before he 
became an invalid he liked to dance all night or sit up until 
dawn gambling for high stakes. Last October he was gam- 
bling with the fate of his people, and knew it, but he was 
convinced there was only one way for them to win—by loyally 
supporting the United States. 

“Tf I may quote Churchill,” Quezon said to me, ‘‘we will 
stick with the United States through thick and thin, regard- 
less of the cost in blood and sweat and tears. 

‘We know that war will come, but we have no thought of 
neutrality or of bargaining. We owe you much, and we also 
realize that our own ultimate and lasting safety and survival 
depend upon an American victory. Just now I don’t want to 
antagonize anybody, but when the struggle has begun you 
may quote me as saying that I realize, and that my people 
realize, that our only hope for eventual freedom of some 
kind, and for a self-respecting position of national dignity 
wherein we can manage our own affairs, is inextricably bound 
up in a victory for the democracies. We trust to them to 
keep their high promises after victory and that they will not 
forget that we stayed loyal and fought with them in the time 
of danger. All else must go by the board until victory is won.” 
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CHAPTER 19 


The Great Prize 


St 


Arr POWER ALONE may not win this war, but the progress of 
the war thus far shows clearly that a preponderance of air 
power can conquer or make useless any land or naval base 
conceived and built before dive bombers and torpedo planes 
were perfected. 


Lack of control of the air cost us the loss of our American | 


naval bases at Cavite, on Manila Bay, and at Olongapo, on 
Subic Bay, and taught us a costly lesson. 

The British should have learned the lesson in Greece and 
at Crete. They undeniably learned it at huge cost at Singapore, 
for Singapore, within less than an hour’s range of Japanese 
land air bases, became absolutely useless as a naval base. It 
became a beleaguered land fortress and had not the strength 
of Gibraltar. The Singapore naval base, which before the 
evolution of modern aerial-bombing technique ranked next 
to our own Pearl Harbor as the strongest naval base in the 
world, today represents little more than a waste of more 
than £22,000,000 of British taxpayers’ money. 

Up to two years ago the theoretical strategy of an Amer- 
ican-British war against Japan envisaged Singapore being 
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open for the use of our fleet. At Cavite and Olongapo, our 
bases in the Philippines, we had no dry docks or graving 
docks which would handle ships of more than 10,000 tons, 
whereas at Singapore ships up to 45,000 tons could be handled 
with ease. 

But, because the Japanese captured air bases on the Malay 
Peninsula, there was probably not a single British naval 
vessel, after January 1, in the whole magnificent anchorage 
at the Singapore naval base, which includes twenty square 
miles of water ideal for anchorages, an area large enough to 
contain the entire British and American fleets. 

Before the day of the dive bomber and the torpedo plane, 
nets and guarding islands and shore artillery made that 
anchorage a safe haven. But now it is a certainty that our 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart, who then commanded the United 
American, British, and Netherlands navies in the Far East, 
would not have sent a war vessel to the Singapore naval 
base on a bet. If he had done so, Japanese bombs would have 
been raining down on her decks within an hour after arrival. 

And yet, even though its significance and usefulness as a 
naval base had been destroyed, Singapore had to be held if 
holding it was humanly possible, regardless of the cost in 
lives, material, and treasure, for Singapore in Japan’s hands, 
with Japan still holding control of the air, would acquire 
a military, naval, and strategic value, which it could not have 
to the United forces, who had lost control of the air. 

Singapore in Japan’s hands now assures her a vital base 
for her Navy until we can take control of the air away from 
her, and until that time she can not only be master of the 


vital passage from the Pacific and from the South China 


Sea into the Indian Ocean, but can force British communica- 
tion with Australia to be lengthened by about 3,000 miles 
and can make it trebly difficult for the United States to 


- continue sending airplanes and other war supplies to China 


i 
} 
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by way of Rangoon. 


/ ;Japan already controlled Penang and Alor Star, nearly 


halfway up the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, before 
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beginning her real assault upon Singapore. From both those 
points her bombers could wreck and ruin the northern half of 
the rich island of Sumatra, producer of oil and rubber. In- 
deed, by flying only 400 miles due west from Penang or Alor 
Star, Japanese planes found themselves over the Indian 
Ocean. 

With Singapore fallen, then Sumatra, at least, becomes un- 
tenable for the Dutch forces, and all sea approaches to Ran- 
goon with supplies for China become perilous in the extreme. 

Another striking advantage to Japan in the capture of 
Singapore is the fact that, so long as she can maintain con- 
trol of the air, this stronghold will afford her a naval base © 
600 miles farther south than any she previously controlled. 
Saigon, in French Indo-China, was the southernmost base for 
Japan’s naval vessels, troop transports, and supply ships at 
the turn of the year. Singapore is 600 miles closer to Sumatra, 
to Borneo, and to Java than is Saigon. 

Presumably the United naval forces in the Far East, under 
Admiral Hart, had to base upon Batavia and Surabaya. If 
Japan holds Singapore, and can repair the elaborate flying 
fields which the British, Australians, and New Zealanders 
had built there, then Japanese bombers will have to fly only 
about 600 miles to reach Batavia, the capital of the East 
Indies, and only about 900 miles to bomb Surabaya, the main 
Netherlands naval base in the Indies. Amboina, a smaller 
auxiliary base about 1,600 miles east of Surabaya, had already 
been visited more than once by Japanese bombers early in 
the year and was made useless to United ships as a base of 
operations even before it was captured. With Surabaya made 
untenable to the United navies by reason of the Japanese 
capture of Singapore, Admiral Helfrich probably had to re- 
tire 1,400 miles farther to the southwest and use the ill- 
equipped Australian harbor of Darwin, on the Timor Sea. 

It is these considerations of major strategy which de- 
termined the United command in the Far East to try to hold 
Singapore at any cost. Obviously, the Singapore naval base 
could be of little or no value to the United fleets until the 
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day comes when the Japanese can be pushed out of the Malay 
Peninsula and be forced to give up the air bases from which 
their bombers reached Singapore with such speed and ease. 
But if Singapore could have been held, even under a state of 
siege, it would have given the United democracies a spring- 
board from which to launch an eventual counterattack. With 
Singapore lost, aid to China may have to be sent from our 
Atlantic ports and may have to go clear across the South At- 
lantic, around the tip of South Africa, and across the Indian 
Ocean. 

Singapore was three things—an island, a great commercial 
and maritime city, and a great naval base. The island is small, 
containing only 216 square miles. The longest stretch is 27 
miles from end to end, and it is 16 miles from the south shore, 
where the city and harbor look toward the equator, only 
73 miles away, to the north shore, on the Straits of Johore. 
The naval base is on the straits, which narrow down to a mere 
mile and a quarter in width. A stone causeway, wide enough 
for four lanes of automobile traffic and railroad tracks, con- 
nected Singapore, the island, with the southern tip of the 
mainland of Asia, occupied by the state of Johore, which had 
a native sultan. The causeway, of course, was mined from 
end to end and went up with a roar when the enemy got well 
into the state of Johore. 

Singapore, the island, occupies much the same relationship 
to Johore and the mainland that Hong Kong, also an island, 
occupied toward Kowloon, on the mainland of China. The 


Japanese drive southward won to the heights just behind the — 


city of Johore Bahru, from where artillery flung shells clear 
across the straits onto the island and reduced much of the 
naval base and part of the city to a mass of smoking ruins. 
Presumably, the British planned to destroy the base rather 
than let it fall into Japanese hands. But it was also presumed 
they would destroy everything at Penang, the strategic island 
up the west coast of Malaya, north of Singapore, before 
surrendering. Instead, they left the wireless intact, did not 
dynamite airfields or power stations, or even their tin smel- 
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ters, and failed even to withdraw or destroy shipping in the 
harbor. It was this Penang shipping which helped the Japanese 
to land troops again and again on the west shore of the 
Malay Peninsula, at points well behind the British advanced 
lines. 

The £22,000,000 naval base itself occupied five miles of 
shore line along the Straits of Johore and an area averaging 
two miles wide. At the entrance to the straits, to the east, 
are small islands, Palau Tekong and Palau Ubin, which were 
heavily fortified and equipped with 14-inch guns. 

The main harbor basin of the base is 1,600 feet long and 
400 feet wide. Around this were acres of machine shops, 
repair shops, naval storage warehouses, and two power plants. 
The naval base railway boasted 17 miles of trackage and 
sidings. There was also the King George VI graving dock, 
which was 130 feet wide and 1,000 feet long—a floating dock, 
capable of taking a 45,000-ton battleship—and shore and 
floating cranes the height of a fourteen-story building and with 
a weight-lifting capacity of 250 tons. The base was a little 
city itself, with several miles of officers’ homes, huge barracks, 
two reservoirs and water systems, hospitals, block after block 
of office buildings and warehouses, two theaters, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, and the usual recreational facilities found 
at such establishments. 

Most of the land between the base and the city of Singa- 
pore is either jungle, swamp, or rubber plantations on low 
rolling hills. There are two hard-surfaced highways from 
the base to Singapore, and one narrow-gauge railway. An- 
other highway encircles the island, and that is all the means of 
communication that exist, except for branch roads, leading to 
various coast-artillery installations, and feeder roads, closed 
to the public even in peacetime, which lead to the half-dozen 
airfields that had been carved out of the jungle. Until the 
Japanese won control of the air these fields were occupied 
by Australian, R.A.F., and New Zealand flying contingents, 
and defended also by anti-aircraft batteries mostly recruited 
and trained in the Far East. 
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For some reason the city of Singapore itself was not beauti- 
ful, although it had many fine and imposing buildings. Neither 
was the harbor beautiful, except when it was a glittering 
crescent at night, before black-outs were enforced. The en- 
trance to the harbor is picturesque, because of the many 
scattered, small tropical islands and the winding channels 
ships must follow to get in to the roadstead from the open 
sea. But Singapore is flat, having, at most, rolling hills instead 
of mountains, cliffs, and peaks, such as make Hong Kong, 
San Francisco, and Rio de Janeiro outstanding among the 
great seaports of the world. 

Singapore boasts only one so-called “skyscraper,” a twelve- 
story building which is a combination theater and apartment 
house. The maximum height of other buildings is five to six 
stories, and most of them are of the heavy, ungraceful type 
of architecture that made miles of prewar London unattrac- 
tive. But in Singapore, because of the burning tropical sun, 
most of the business buildings are built protruding over the 
sidewalks to afford shaded arcades for pedestrians. Away 
from the main business district, where most of the foreign 
firms, banks, and stores are located, Singapore takes on the 
aspect of most cities in the Far East—narrow streets, one- 
and two-story frame or stucco buildings, shops with wide, 
open fronts, and a tremendous overpopulation. Two thirds 
of the city’s prewar residents were Chinese, and parts of the 
city looked exactly like Canton or the Chinese section of 
Hong Kong. 

Because the year-long heat is coupled with a high degree of 
humidity, many of the cheaper buildings and homes soon lose 
their paint and appear older and shabbier than they really 
are as gray lichen and greenish mold discolor the exposed 
surfaces. 

The business section of Singapore, which is bisected by the 
Singapore River, a sluggish, muddy stream, is entirely flat. 
Most of it was built upon reclaimed tidal flats where, a 
century ago, the finest crocodile hunting in the world was to 
be found. Eastward of the section which is solidly built up 
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with business houses there are fine wide parks, playgrounds, 
sports fields, and wide drives along the harbor front. In this 
section good use has been artificially made of the tropical 
flowering trees, giant palms, and ever blooming vines and 
bushes native to Malaya. Beyond this section, where most 
of the Government buildings and St. Andrew’s Cathedral are 
well placed with spacious gardens and wide lawns, the resi- 
dence district stretches farther eastward along the shore of 
the bay, and extends inland over low hills where building sites 
have been carved from the thick jungle. 

For the last two years, until the war spread to the Orient, 
Singapore’s streets have been the most vivid and colorful in 
the world. The population of the great seaport, besides the 
whites, the Malays, and the predominant Chinese, included 
Javanese, Sumatrans, coal-black Tamils from India, Filipinos, 
Punjabis, Arabs, Siamese, about 2,000 Japanese, Persians, 
and tall, bearded Sikhs from northern India. 

To this motley resident population, each national group in 
distinctive dress, were added thousands of white-clad British 
sailors; English, Australian, and New Zealand troops; many 
regiments of native soldiers from India; and Scotch regiments 
in plaids and kilts. 

This great seaport, which Japan exerted every effort to 
capture, not only dominated the tin and rubber markets of 
the world, but was the key city to the trade and commerce 
of the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean and dominated 
the route from Australia, New Zealand, and the East Indies 
to Suez and Europe. During the last year of peace more than 
6,000 ships docked at Singapore, collectively totaling more 
than 16,000,000 tons. 

After being under almost constant aerial bombings, and 
blockaded from the sea, Singapore was reduced to only a 
nuisance value—just as the resistance of Corregidor in Manila 
Bay had a nuisance value. So long as Corregidor could repel 
assault and defy capture, the Japanese could not use Manila 
Bay as a naval base or as a supply center for their Army 
transports. 
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Centuries ago Singapore was called “Singhapura,’”’ which 
is a Sanskrit word meaning “City of the Lion.” It was the 
British Lion, wounded but fighting desperately, that was 
brought to bay at Singhapura early in 1942. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, whose in- 
itial efforts to hold the Japanese at bay along the northern 
portion of the Malay Peninsula met with such tragic failure, 
has since been supplanted and has even been dubbed a ‘“‘nin- 
compoop” by an irate member of the British Parliament. 

But that member should have been at Singapore before Sir 
Robert arrived in November 1940. At that time, with the 
exception of Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, the High Com- 
mand of both Navy and Army at Singapore was made up of 
charming old gentlemen with tired eyes. Kick, punch, and 
initiative were entirely lacking, and complacency reigned su- 
preme while Singapore was too greedy getting rich by sales 
of rubber and tin to have even an income tax for war purposes. 

When the Brooke-Popham staff arrived, it was like letting 
a fresh breeze blow through a stuffy room, and whatever 
errors in judgment or strategy the Air Chief Marshal may 
have committed early in the hostilities against Japan, cer- 
tainly the Singapore and Malay Peninsula defenses and 
preparations benefited vastly by measures he took during the 
year he was in command before the war spread to the Far 
Fast. 

Two months before the Japanese attacked from Thailand 
the British had approximately 200,000 soldiers in Singapore 
and Malaya, and at least 800 airplanes. Presumably some of 
this strength, particularly air strength, must have been sent 
to Libya between the first of October and December 7. When 
the secret history of the war is written, it may be discovered 
that Singapore, like Washington and Pearl Harbor, was 
lulled into a false sense of security by the ostensible “‘peace 
mission” upon which Saburo Kurusu flew from Tokyo to the 
United States. But Admiral Hart and General MacArthur in 
Manila were not fooled, nor were the Dutch in Batavia. 

It was a sound move to recall to England Alfred Duff 
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. Cooper when the United High Command for the Far East 
was formed under General Wavell. The whole Duff Cooper 
mission, as “co-ordinator of British policy in East Asia,” was 
a sad mistake. Even the ultra-British newspapers of Singapore 
flayed the British Government editorially for sending what 
one of them termed ‘‘a diplomatic remittance man’’ to the Far 
East at a time of peril and tension. And the fact that his 
wife, the beauteous former Lady Diana Manners, claimed two 
clipper priorities across the Pacific for her personal maids was 
openly denounced as a scandalous procedure. At the time the 
two lady’s maids flew across the Pacific the clippers were 
booked four months ahead, and the trips of American Army 
and Navy officers with important missions in the Philippines 
had to be deferred so that the wife of the “co-ordinator” 
might be accompanied by her hairdresser and a cosmetics 
expert. 

The British in Malaya had not been troubled by any 
political dissatisfactions. Most of the 5,000,000 native popu- 
lation lived quietly and prospered reasonably under a group 
of native sultans, all under the protection of the British Em- 
pire. 

Unfortunately, similar satisfaction and co-operation have 
not prevailed in Burma, and as the war progresses, there are 
likely to be continuing troublesome evidences of fifth-column 

: activities there. The Japanese, for the last two years, have 

: been cleverly employing anti-British propaganda to fan native 

: Burmese discontent with British rule. 

Numerically, much of the force defending the Malay Pen- 
insula was made up of native troops from India, where, 
in spite of continuing political divisions and doubtful loyalty 
to the Empire on the part of many leaders, there has been 
an overwhelming support of the British war cause. 

During the first two years of the present war India’s native 
peacetime army of 200,000 men was increased to more than 
1,000,000. There is no conscription in India, and these are 
all volunteers. During the summer of 1941 enlistments aver- 
aged 1,000 a day. After December 7, when the peril of further 
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Japanese expansion in Asia became manifest, the rate jumped 
to more than 50,000 volunteers a month. Cash gifts to Britain’s 
war relief fund, and to a fund to present Britain with more 
airplanes, have mounted to more than 7,000,000 English 
pounds. 

Fighting personnel from all parts of the British Empire ex- 
cept Canada and South Africa participated in the grim but 
hopeless struggle against the Japanese as the invaders kept 
increasing the pressure of their push down the Malay Penin- 
sula toward the greatest strategic prize in East Asia, the Island 
of Singapore. Again mastery of the air won mastery of the 


land. 
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N OW THAT THE UNITED NATIONS have been appalled at 
the rapidity with which the Japanese have been able to over- 
run most of the Philippine Islands and all of the Malay 
Peninsula, using a combined force in both areas of not to 
exceed 400,000 men, a new respect for the Chinese, amounting 
almost to awe, is evidenced in military quarters. 

For China has withstood the Japanese for four and a half 
years and has almost constantly fought a Japanese force 
varying from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men. Moreover, China 
has done this with only a small percentage of the modern 
mechanical equipment which the American and Filipino and 
British forces had in the Philippines and in Malaya. For four 
years China has had no vestige of a navy, and for more than 
three years, until late in 1941, had practically no air force. 

The swift disasters which have overtaken the United Na- 
tions on Luzon, on the Malay Peninsula, and on Borneo have 
brought about a belated recognition of the invaluable part 
which China has been playing in the long-drawn struggle 
against the Axis group of Powers. When Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 of last year she had been fighting an 
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“all out” war against China for exactly fifty-three months, 
for it was on July 7, 1937, that Japan made an equally un- 
justified and treacherous attack upon China near the Marco 
Polo Bridge in the environs of Peking. 

Had it not been for that fifty-three months of bitter conflict, 
Japan in December of last year would have assaulted the 
democracies with her man power unimpaired, her air force 
much larger as to personnel and number of planes, her na- 
tional credit still solid, her reserves of munitions and raw 
materials at their peak, and the morale of her people not 
undermined by more than four years of costly and indecisive 
struggle. 

The extent of the allied debt to China can also be fully 
realized if an estimate were to be made of what Japan’s 
strength would have been if China had surrendered and made 
peace after one or two years of unassisted battling against a 
foe incomparably better equipped. If China had made a peace 
with Japan in the autumn of 1938, after the invaders had 
captured both Hankow and Canton, and the Chinese cause 
seemed hopeless, Japan would quickly have waxed rich on 
tribute from the coastal provinces and would have been able 
to recover her economic stability. 

What price has China paid for her courageous continuing 
resistance against terrific odds? She has paid with the lives 
of her people—millions and millions of lives—among other 
things. 

Late in January of this year I was given official figures from 
Chungking. Up to the end of 1941 more than 2,550,000 
Chinese soldiers had been killed in battle or had died of 
wounds. 

The count of those wounded and maimed so terribly that 
they will never again be self-supporting, but must be wards of 
the state as long as they live, runs to about 450,000. 

Other Chinese soldier wounded run to more than twice the 
combined total of dead and hopelessly maimed—in other 
words, to more than 6,000,000. 

This, in military parlance, means more than 9,000,000 
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casualties. No one nation has ever before suffered to this ex- 
tent in an equal period of time, and in military operations 
alone. 

But China’s military losses have been only a small part of 
what she paid for her defense against Japanese aggression. 
More than 40,000,000 of her civilians have fled from their 
homes and farms, taking only what they could carry in their 
hands or in packs upon their backs. Millions of these civilians 
died, too, before they found safety and shelter. Typhoid fever, 
typhus, smallpox, dysentery, cholera, malaria, and many other 
diseases claimed countless victims in addition to those who 
died of hunger, exhaustion, exposure, and cold. 

During those terrible years when China fought alone she 
inflicted terrific losses upon Japan. The toll of Japanese dead 
and irreparably wounded exceeds 1,250,000 men. If, today, 
in her fury of conquest and aggression, Japan had this lost 
1,250,000 men to turn loose against the United Nations, in 
addition to those 1,000,000 men still militarily engaged in 
China, her initial victories would be on such a scale that the 
war would be interminably prolonged, and the cost in lives 
and treasure of finally defeating her would be incalculably 
increased. 

China, having paid so huge a cost in her singlehanded 
struggle against the aggressor of the Orient, will naturally 
expect to have a leading voice in the negotiations upon which 
a final and stable peace is to be established after the United 
Nations win an indisputable and decisive victory over the 
Axis powers. | : 

What will China demand? What will she feel is only just 
and right for her to have in the final settlement which will 
determine the form of the future peace? 

The demands will be few and simple and will deal in the 
main with the restitution of things which Japan and other 
Powers have taken from her by force or by the threat of 
using force. They will be these: 

First, the effective disarming of Japan and international 
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future supervision of her armaments, so that the Empire will 
never again be able to disturb the peace of the Orient. 

Second, complete evacuation of all militarily occupied 
Chinese territory and restoration to Chinese ownership of all 
the holdings which Japan has acquired by chicanery or by 
the backing and threats of her corrupt militarists. 

Third, voluntary rendition to China of all of the special 
rights guaranteed to a large group of Powers under what are 
termed the “unequal treaties,” including surrender of ex- 
traterritoriality, the right to maintain foreign troops on 
Chinese soil and foreign naval craft in Chinese waters, and 
the rights of foreign merchant ships to engage in Chinese 
coastal and river trade. 

Fourth, the return of Manchuria and Jehol Province to 
unquestioned Chinese sovereignty, and the utter eradication 
of all Japanese claims and footholds in those areas. 

On this basis, and this basis only, China will be willing to 
settle her long score against Japan. To settle for less, she is 
convinced, would not only be a crying injustice, but would turn 
Manchuria into a vaster Asiatic Alsace-Lorraine and would 
endanger future terrible wars. | 

There will doubtless be no quibbling about granting the 
first three of these four demands, and there is little doubt but 
that the return of Manchuria and Jehol to Chinese sovereignty 
is already contemplated. The Lytton Commission recom- 
mended this, as did the findings of the League of Nations after 
consideration of the Lytton Report. Arguments, if any are 
offered except from Tokyo and Berlin, will have to do with 
the complete eradication of all Japanese claims and footholds 
in the areas in question. 

The attitude of the United States has always been a firm 
refusal to accord even tacit recognition to Japan’s conquest 
of Manchuria and to her puppet Manchukuo regime. Wash- 
ington refuses to countenance political or geographical changes 
accomplished by the use of force. Britain has taken the same 
attitude. In the decade of its existence the Manchukuo setup 
has been given formal recognition only by Japan, El Salvador, 
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the European Axis Powers and their satellites and victims, 
and the Japanese-created puppet regime at Nanking. 

The Lytton Report favored a somewhat autonomous Man- 
churia, under unquestioned Chinese sovereignty, but did not 
advocate taking from Japan the special rights and position she 
gained there as a result of her war with Czarist Russia in 
1904-05 or the complete wiping out of her enormous railway 
and other investments. 

But that was before the unprovoked war against China 
which Japan began in July of 1937. That conflict, China will 
contend, changes the whole picture. Surrender of all Japanese 
investments and footholds, Chungking will argue, will be only 
a partial recompense for the ruin wrought to China’s cities, 
towns, and countryside by the long war which began near 
Marco Polo Bridge that hot July night of 1937. Japan will, 
obviously, be unable to pay an indemnity; therefore, she must 
be forced to relinquish all of her holdings, economic and 
political, in Manchuria and in Jehol. 

These Japanese holdings are very large and very important. 
Today they probably total around 10,000,000,000 yen, a sum 
now equal to about two and a half billion American dollars 
at Japan’s artificial rate of exchange. Nearly half of these 
investments were made when the Japanese yen was really 
worth money—around 48 to 50 cents to the American dollar. 

Japanese investments in Manchuria are varied. Chief of 
them are the great South Manchuria Railway, running north- 
ward from Dairen to Hsinking, and the 1,000-mile North 
Manchuria Railway running east and west through Harbin 
and with a stub branch southward to the South Manchuria 
-terminus at Hsinking. There are many enormous collieries 
and some iron mines and smelters. There are docks and steam- 
ship lines, telephone and telegraph systems, chains of hotels 
and warehouses. And there is the infamous opium industry, 
centered upon the poppy fields of Jehol Province. This in- 
dustry not only helps to pay for the war, but is used as an 
instrument of policy to debauch and weaken the Chinese in 
the occupied areas south of the Great Wall. 
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During the last four years Japan has also developed heavy 
industry and munitions works in Manchuria, without which 
she could not have carried on the long war against China and 
without which she could not long hold out against the United 
Nations today. 

All of this, China will argue, Japan must give up. And more. 

She must relinquish her ninety-nine-year lease of the southern 
tip of Kwantung Peninsula, including the ports of Dairen 
and Port Arthur, which she obtained from Russia at the 
Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905. She must, of course, surrender 
all claim to the treaty right to maintain a sizable garrison 
of soldiers within the South Manchuria Railway zone. More- 
over, she must repatriate the Japanese peasants she sent to 
Manchuria and settled upon Manchurian farms with the aid 
of lavish state subsidies, and she must also surrender their 
lands. These settlers number between 750,000 and 1,000,000, 
and China will argue wisely that if they remain in Manchuria 
they will only cause friction and endanger the continuance 
of peace. 

Few persons in the United States realize the size and wealth 
of Manchuria and Jehol or their basic importance to China’s 
well-being. The three Manchurian provinces and the adjoin- 
ing province of Jehol collectively include between 540,000 
and 565,000 square miles of territory and have a population 
exceeding 35,000,000, not counting the state-financed Japanese 
settlers. This is an area more than one sixth the size of the 
whole United States, and the population is equal to a little 
more than one fourth the entire United States population. 

Japan contended at Geneva that Manchuria had never been 
properly a part of China, but became only tenuously con- 
nected with that country when the Manchu Dynasty conquered 
the Chinese about three centuries ago. The League discarded 
this Japanese contention as invalid, and rightly so. Manchuria 
had been part of China, or part of North China, for many 
centuries before the Manchus ousted the Mings from the 
Forbidden City. And today Manchuria’s 35,000,000 non- 
Japanese are overwhelmingly Chinese. There are fewer than 
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1,000,000 pure-bred Manchus in existence, and fewer than 
2,000,000 Mongols on the western plains and grazing lands. 
All the rest of the 35,000,000 inhabitants, except a few hun- 
dred thousand Koreans, are Chinese and wish to remain so. 

China must have Manchuria back again because the great 
fertile plains are a necessary reservoir of foods—soya beans, 
wheat, millet. 

China must have Manchuria back again because it contains 
almost 50 per cent of her forest wealth and about 40 per cent 
of her coal and iron reserves. 

Without Manchuria and Jehol, China would be permanently 
and seriously impoverished, and her strategic position would 
be permanently weakened. She has always looked to the 
western plains of Manchuria and Jehol even for most of her 
horses and for a large percentage of her cattle. 

At Geneva the Japanese delegation made the specious plea 
that Manchuria was necessary to the Empire as a field for 
the outlet of her growing, overcrowded population. This plea 
has been negatived by the fact that during a decade of lavish 
Government financing of emigration schemes, less than 1,000,- 
000 Japanese have gone to Manchuria to live. They have 
failed as colonizers, and they have also failed as businessmen 
in competition with the shrewd Chinese except when they 
had the ruthless and unscrupulous backing of their own 
militarists. 

The truth is that Japan does not need Manchuria as a field 
for emigrants, but China south of the Great Wall needs it 
urgently. Manchuria’s vast unsettled plains and mountains 
can support 70,000,000 people—double the present popula- 
tion. And the proof that Chinese want to emigrate to Man- 
churia is found in official statistics showing that during the 
decade before the beginning of the “Manchurian Incident” 
in September 1931 there was an enormous tide of Chinese 
settlers going northward every spring. These emigrants, who 
went without state assistance of any kind, numbered from 
600,000 to more than 1,000,000 annually between 1922 and 
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As this is being written, China’s “life line,” the Burma 
Road, is in great peril. The Japanese have captured Moul- 
mein, and Rangoon, the port of entry to Burma, is only 50 © 
miles away from the enemy’s front lines and air bases. By 
reforms of management the traffic over the Burma Road into 
China had been increased from around 8,000 tons a month 
to upward of 18,000 tons a month. The British have been 
busy paralleling the last 140 miles of the road inside Burma 
with a railway extension from Lashio to the border. The 
Chinese have graded and completed the roadbed for more 
than 200 miles of this railway project on their side of the 
boundary, in Yunnan Province. 

Japanese advances and raids may bring these great projects 
to a halt for a time, and may kill all the hopes built upon 
them. China may be cut off from the outside world for a 
time, and may have to rely entirely upon her own manufactures 
of munitions and war supplies, except for the meager tonnage 
that will be shipped to her by air. But this will be only for a 
time. And China will sustain this shock of isolation as she 
has withstood other shocks during the last four and a half 
years. 

Chinese leaders look far ahead. Their astuteness in in- 
ternational political affairs is amazing, and their policies, con- 
sequently, are not only sound but dependable. 

Search of the files of the New York Times for November 
1940 will reveal evidence of the qualities to which I refer. 

I was in Singapore at that time. Two months before, on 
September 26, 1940, Japan had formally announced her 
adherence to a military and political alliance with Germany 
and Italy, and although Chungking newspapers had been out- 
spoken upon the issues involved, nothing decisive had been 
announced by the Chinese Government. 

Then, in late November, General Wu Teh-chen arrived in 
Singapore on a mission designed to co-ordinate the support 
being given to the Chinese war effort by the millions of » 
Chinese living in Malaya and in the East Indies. I had known 
Wu Teh-chen since 1926, in the early days of the Nationalist 
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movement, before the Kuomintang armies started their famous 
northward march which was to complete the unification of 
the country two years later with the capture of Peking. In 
1926 General Wu had been chief of police at Canton. Later, 
he became mayor of Greater Shanghai; and still later, gov- 
ernor of Kwangtung Province. I knew him to be one of the 
trusted aides of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

“T bring you a message from the generalissimo,” said Gen- 
eral Wu when we met in the cool living room of the white 
marble palace which one of Singapore’s many Chinese mil- 
lionaires had built on the beach outside the city. 

“General Chiang would like to have you cable to the New 
York Times an authorized statement, as coming from him, to 
the effect that since Japan’s adherence to the European Axis 
Powers, China considers the long-drawn Chino-Japanese con- 
test as an inseparable part of the world struggle against ag- 
gressor nations. 

“The generalissimo wishes you to announce, through your 
newspaper, that in view of this development China will never 
make a separate peace with Japan, but will continue fighting 
until a general world peace is arranged. Even if Japan were 
to offer us an honorable peace, including withdrawal of all 
of her armies from our territory, the offer would not be ac- 
cepted. 

“China’s debt of gratitude to the democracies is great; 
China knows that her future welfare and security are con- 
tingent upon a victory of the democracies. China makes a 
pledge to conclude no separate peace and to continue fighting 
to the limit of her strength until all of the aggressor nations 
are defeated and humbled.” 

This remarkable statement aroused little comment when 
it was first published. Today, it has a new interest and a new 
value and importance. And the steadfast policy to which it 
pledged the Chinese nation will not be forgotten when the 
great war comes to an end. 
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OMEDAY YOU MUST do us a book on the evolution of 
Shanghai,” a New York publisher said to me just before the 
war in the Pacific started. “‘We want the story of the growth 
of the foreign areas of Shanghai from a mudbank to a great 
metropolis and one of the world’s greatest seaports. And 
then we want the story of its gradual decline from riches and 
greatness and its inevitable deterioration to a mere mudbank 
once more.” 

It probably sounded like a good idea to the publisher, but 
I would have none of it. Until the day comes when all of the 
commerce of the world is carried in the air, Shanghai will be 
a great and an important city. It will not return to a ruin sink- 
ing into an oozy mudbank until mankind abandons the use 
of the sea for travel and for trade. 

Today Shanghai languishes. The sea-borne trade has been 
driven away by Japanese monopolies and by the fact that 
Shanghai is no longer the seaport for a prosperous and busy 
Yangtze Valley population. The ravages of war and the 
greed of the Japanese conquerors have impoverished the — 
lower and middle Yangtze Basin. From the mouth of the 
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river 900 miles inland (by steamer) there is poverty and 
economic chaos. From there on, inland China is in the hands 
of the Chinese, and no river-borne trade of consequence goes 
beyond Hankow, which is 600 miles from the river’s mouth. 
Until early October of 1941 it went 300 miles farther, to 
Ichang; but the Chinese have recaptured great areas around 
that great trading point at the lower end of the 300 miles 
of scenic grandeur known as the Yangtze Gorges. 

But Shanghai will come back. It will come back, not only 
as a great trading and financial city, but it will also come back 
into the headlines of the press of the world. It must undergo 
a third baptism of fire and know again the hail of bombs from 
the air and the crashing ruin wrought by naval and land ar- 
tillery shells before it can be saved from reversion to the 
semblance of a mudbank and can be rebuilt into the kind of 
city it should become. 

The Japanese fought bitterly and unsuccessfully for con- 
trol of Shanghai from late in January until early in March 
1932. That “incident” cost more than 35,000 lives, civilians 
and military included. Again, in 1937, they fought for Shang- 
hai from mid-August until early November, and the casualties 
in and immediately around the city amounted to nearly three 
times what they had been in 1932. They must fight for it 
again, for neither the Chinese nor the aroused democracies 
will permit Japan to continue in military occupation of the 
gateway to a region in which nearly 200,000,000 human be- 
ings live. 

The battles of the last decade have not been the first 
struggles between the Chinese and the Japanese for control 
of Shanghai. Five previous times in history Japanese sailors, 
soldiers, or pirates have either attacked or captured Shanghai 
and held it briefly. Those earlier clashes occurred in the early 
days of the Ming Dynasty, before Japan closed herself within 
a wall of isolation that was crashed down eighty-eight years 
ago by the Western Powers, with the American, Commodore 
Perry, in the lead. 

The Japanese, at least, expect to continue attacks upon 
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Shanghai, if General Harada is to be believed. Early in 1940 
I drove with the general from the International Settlement 
downriver to the new Civic Center of Shanghai, where mil- 
lions and millions of Japanese yen were being lavishly spent 
upon the construction of new administration buildings, bar- 
racks, hospitals, stores, and homes. 

‘“T hate to see so much Japanese money being wasted here,”’ 
said the general, gesturing to both sides of the broad paved 
street. “‘We’ll have to give it all back to the Chinese in the 
end, and then within another ten years we'll have to come 
back with our airplanes and our warships and smash it all to 
pieces once more.” 

This is.the viewpoint of a Japanese militarist who cannot 
imagine his country forcibly disarmed. 

That may have seemed a likely prospect to the Japanese 
militarists early in 1940. But today prospects have changed. 
The Atlantic Charter, in point eight, specified the necessity 
for disarming all aggressor nations and all “potential aggres- 
sors.” If the democracies do not go soft again after winning 
this war, as they did after 1914-18, Japan will not be per- 
mitted to rearm herself to the point where, within a decade 
or so, she could again attack China or any of her other 
neighbors. 

For almost twenty years China tried to oust foreigners 
from control of Shanghai. The Chinese campaign against 
concessions, “unequal treaties,’ and extraterritoriality was 
greatly intensified after the rise of the Nationalists and the 
Kuomintang in 1926, and agitation against the privileged 
status of Europeans and Americans in China grew in scope 
and in bitterness until after Japan moved into Manchuria in 
the autumn and winter of 1931-32. After that, seeking to rally 
strong friends to help her in resistance against Japan, China 
put a check upon the antiforeign movement in general and 
concentrated upon anti-Japanism. In principle, the Chinese 
Government never abandoned the position that all treaty in- 
equalities should be ended, and occasionally kept the issue 
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alive by polite notes to foreign governments, but the question 
was no longer vigorously pressed. 

Since the grotesquely misnamed “China Incident” began in 
midsummer of 1937 the Chinese Government and the Chinese 
people have been devoutly thankful that the old ‘unequal 
treaties’ had never been ended. The foreign concession areas 
and the two International Settlements (at Shanghai and at 
Amoy) became important refuges for Chinese civilians, for 
important politicians, and for private and Government funds. 
Various forms of import and export trade of vital value to 
the continuance of Chinese resistance also continued until the 
war in the Pacific was begun in December 1941, but in ever 
decreasing volume, through the concession and settlement 
areas. : | 

Shanghai’s International Settlement has been of particular 
propaganda value to the Chinese, not alone because their 
news and propaganda services could continue without inter- 
ference in the foreign-protected zones, but because at Shanghai 
thousands of foreigners could see and learn to know at first- 
hand the extent of the brutalities and shocking misconduct 
of the Japanese military. Mistreatment of Chinese men, 
women, and children occurred in Shanghai daily and hourly, 
and the fact that shocked and revolted Europeans and Ameri- 
cans were witnesses to these atrocities was no deterrent to the 
ferocious-minded Japanese, who thus vented their inferiority 
complex against a helpless and disarmed populace. 

The continued existence of the British and French con- 
cessions at Tientsin also proved of tremendous propaganda 
value to the Chinese—although they did not have to work at 
or finance the propaganda. At Tientsin, where the Japanese 
surrounded the concessions with electrified barbed wire bar- 
ricades, foreign men and women were slapped in the face with 
their passports, were beaten and knocked about by savage 
Japanese sentries, and were even stripped naked in mat huts 
while the Japanese pretended to be searching for bombs or 
‘incriminating documents.” 

The indignities did not end there. Often the clothing of the 
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foreigners was chucked out of the huts into the dust or mud 
of the streets, and the victims of Japanese barbarism were 
forced to go into the open entirely unclothed and dress in 
front of jeering mobs of delighted onlookers and grinning 
Japanese guards and sentries. } 

Had the concession and settlement areas been handed back 
to China before the outbreak of the “Incident,” the rest of 
the world would not have been thus forcefully apprised of 
what the ‘New Order in East Asia”’ really implies. 

Other aspects of the ‘“‘New Order’ have been shockingly 
revealed at Shanghai, for that great city became the center 
of the racketeering, corruption, and profiteering of the in- 
vaders. Japan has made no profit from the “China Incident” 
as yet, but many Japanese have become rich as a result of the 
aggression in China—particularly officials, Army officers, and 
heads of the gendarmerie. 

By a system of licenses, permits, and military passes, granted 
only upon payments of fees rated as “high as the traffic will 
bear,’’ immense’sums have been mulcted from the Chinese 
populace and from the handful of foreigners who doggedly 
persisted in attempting to carry on business in the lower 
Yangtze Valley. 

In Shanghai, too, the Japanese use of the opium traffic, of 
crooked gambling, and of wholesale prostitution as instru- 
ments of national policy and as the means of private profit 
were startlingly disclosed to shocked and, at first, incredulous 
American and European eyes. The opium traffic serves to 
debauch the Chinese people in the Japanese-occupied zones; 
gambling dens enrich Japanese military leaders; and caravans 
of bedraggled Korean and Formosan prostitutes tour the 
hinterland under military auspices and to the profit of the 
voracious military leaders. 

Until November of 1941 Shanghai was about the last re- 
maining outpost of that form of “imperialism” represented 
by the presence of uniformed white men on Chinese soil. While 
a mere handful of American marines were still kept at Tientsin - 
and Peking, Shanghai was the only Chinese city in which 
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either American or European troops were kept in any real 
force. The American Marine contingent there varied between 
800 and 1,200 officers and men. In the Whangpoo River at 
Shanghai there was an 800-ton river gunboat commanded by 
an American admiral. British troops, the Seaforth High-. 
landers, were withdrawn in 1940; British gunboats left Chinese 
river and coastal waters. The Italian marines left Shanghai 
and went back to Italy, via Siberia, before that corridor of 
communication was cut by Hitler’s assault upon the Soviet. 
In the French Concession there are still some French and 
Annamite troops, but they are under the domination of Vichy 
and play no part these days except to salute smartly when 
Japanese troops or trucks cross the French Concession. 

The continued presence of American marines and American 
naval representation at Shanghai was dangerous. The Japanese 
Army and gendarmes resented the fact that only a handful 
of United States forces prevented them from taking over the 
International Settlement. To move in by the use of force, and 
to kill or attempt to disarm the American marines, would 
surely have started a major war in the Pacific, and Japan 
knew this. How long restraint would continue, or would be 
successful, became a grim question. 

In November of 1941 the United States decided that the 
continued presence of marines in China was no longer signifi- 
cant nor valuable, that their presence might prematurely 
precipitate an armed clash with Japan, and that there was no 
longer either use or need for keeping this handful of men 
exposed under conditions which might lead to internment for 
the duration of a war at best, or to torture and massacre at 
worst. Transports were sent and the marines at Shanghai 
sailed away for Manila and helped the MacArthur stand on 
Batan Peninsula. Those at Peking and Tientsin were not with- 
drawn quickly enough and are now prisoners of war. 

This evacuation ended a record of forty-one years in China 
for American armed forces. They were first sent there in 
force in 1900 to assist in the relief of the beleaguered Lega- 
tion Quarter in Peking, during the antiforeign Boxer uprising. 
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They were kept in North China under the Boxer Protocol to 
help keep the way open between Peking and the sea. U. 5S. 
marines were first landed in force at Shanghai in 1927 and 
had completed more than fourteen years of service at that 
great port when they were finally withdrawn, leaving the 
city at the mercy of the greedy and encircling Japanese. 

If defense of the International Settlement finally had proved 
to be the pretext for a war between the United States and 
Japan, then China would again have had cause to give thanks 
that the concession was not surrendered to her a decade ago, 
for only the ultimate destruction of the Japanese Navy can 
free the Chinese coast and force the Japanese to complete 
relinquishment of their hold upon China’s seaports. Because 
of this, active warfare between Japan and the democracies 
was essential to China’s complete liberation. 

When the Great War and the ‘‘China Incident” are both 
concluded, Japan will surely have to get out of Shanghai, un- 
less the unthinkable occurs and the Axis Powers win both con- 
flicts, which are now recognized as one. And in the forthcom- 
ing days of peace and rehabilitation Japan will find Shanghai 
and all of China’s seaports closed to her. They will not be 
closed by tariff barriers, but by the higher and more insur- 
mountable barrier of Chinese hatred and remembrance. 

Shanghai is confident of eventual liberation. And China is 
confident that, when the day of liberation comes, the foreign- 
controlled areas will be handed back to Chinese sovereignty 
and administration without any delays or quibbling. Having 
been the original resister of totalitarian aggression, and hay- 
ing continued this resistance with superb tenacity for more 
than four years, China confidently counts upon participating 
in the peace of the democracies as a proud and welcome equal 
of the other free nations of the world. 
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ie NUISANCE VALUE to Hitler and her potential power 
to upset peace in the Far East had to be ended even if the 
democracies were forced to make the first move. 

That was the conviction of American naval and military 
authorities in the Orient, but Japan, by her surprise attack 
upon Honolulu, saved the democracies from the necessity of 
adopting the tactics of the aggressors. This conviction about 
Japan was shared by responsible heads of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and also stanchly supported by naval and military 
authorities in British Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

During the dragging continuance of American-Japanese ne- 
gotiations in Washington—tentatively begun in April 1941; 
intensified when Prince Konoye, then Premier, sent a personal 
letter to President Roosevelt in August; and then prolonged 
into December—impatience over the protracted parleys 
mounted dangerously in the areas which faced involvement in 
what was there considered an inevitable conflict. 

“Tt must be done—let’s have at it,’’ was the sentiment heard 
expressed on all sides. The only measure of satisfaction gained 
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during those months arose from the fact that every week that 
passed saw the American, Netherlands, and British positions 
become stronger and stronger as the flow of munitions and war 
materials from American factories became ever larger and 
larger. China, too, was gaining strength from the delays, as 
her air force grew in size and in striking force and as the 
tonnage over the Burma Road steadily increased. 

At Manila, at Singapore, at Rangoon, at Chungking, at 
Batavia, at Sydney, and Melbourne in Australia, and at Auck- 
land and Wellington in New Zealand there grew up a una- 
nimity of opinion and of outlook truly remarkable in view of 
the enormous distances separating those defense and adminis- 
trative centers. Distant from one another though they are, 
basically diverse as are their political and economic outlooks 
and aspirations, all of these centers became intensely aware 
of a common peril and a common necessity as, month after 
month, reports indicated the seeming possibility of the United 
States and Japan reaching an understanding based upon two- 
sided appeasement. 

The peoples, the governments, the armies, and the navies 
of those far-off lands and places shared the common under- 
standing of the peril of an expanding and encroaching Japan 
and shared, too, a fundamental belief in the necessity for act- 
ing to curb that peril while the community of interest endured. 

This oneness of opinion was based upon five major con- 
siderations: 

First, no matter what promises Japan might have made at 
Washington, those who live closest to Japan and know her 
best were convinced that those promises could not be relied 
upon unless Japan should submit to such a degree of disarma- 
ment as would make it impossible for her to break her pledges. 

Second, that probably never again during the life of this 
generation will there be such a unanimity of opinion and in- 
terests as now exists between the peoples and Powers “‘encir- 
cling” Japan, with the physical and military resources col- 
lectively obtainable in adequate quantity to ensure a Japanese 
defeat. 
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Third, that the defeat of Japan will make it possible to 
transfer to the Atlantic, to the Near and Middle East, and to 
Soviet Russia ample naval, military, and air forces to turn the 
tide against Nazi Germany within a relatively short space 
of time. 

Fourth, that after four and a half years of fighting against 
Japan singlehanded, China was entitled to more active sup- 
port from the democracies than merely further loans and the 
shipment of war supplies. 

Fifth, that unless Japan is defeated decisively in war, and 
forced to disarm, the countries and peoples of the western 
side of the Pacific Basin will, for years to come, be subjected 
to an intolerable burden of taxation and drain upon man power 
in order to support adequate preparedness to meet a possible 
Japanese attack. 

It was Japan’s invasion of French Indo-China, and her 
rapidly growing threat to the independence of Thailand, that 
finally changed appeasers and the idly indifferent elements in 
the Orient into active opponents of the theory that all the 
power of the democracies should first be turned against Hitler 
and that peace should be maintained in the Pacific at any price. 

Before the invasion of Indo-China by the Japanese it was 
possible for Nippon’s clever propagandists to cloud the real 
issues. They talked of ‘‘just grievances’? against China, of the 
danger of China “going Communist,’”’ and most tellingly they 
pleaded that Japan, a vigorous young nation with an ancient 
heritage, was entitled, because of adaptability to Western ways, 
to be given room for territorial and commercial expansion. 
There was particular stress upon the pressure of an expanding 
population upon the Empire’s relatively small area. 

This type of propaganda concealed the alarming facts that 
Japan was engaged upon political, military, and economic ex- 
pansion which aimed at absolute hegemony of East Asia and 
the adjacent southern archipelagoes and that her program of 
expansion and aggression was not inspired by a genuine need 
for living room. 

Consider the facts. For periods ranging from nine years to 
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as much as forty-five years Japan has been in control of 
enormous sparsely settled areas with ranges of climate as ex- 
treme as those from southern Florida to northern Montana 
but has sent only a handful of settlers to those lands. The plea 
of the pressure of an expanding population is a specious plea, 
and it is controverted by history and by the facts of today. 

Japan has been in control of the large and rich island of 
Formosa since 1896, when she took it from China, but even 
now much of that island is still unexplored jungle given over 
to forest-living head-hunters. The island is divided in half by a 
tall, strong fence of electrified barbed wire, and an area of 
rich semitropical land which could support about 4,000,000 
Japanese has never known the ax nor the plow. Now and then 
the savages break through the fence, raid a village, and mas- 
sacre all the inhabitants. 

The Japanese have been in undisputed control of Korea 
since 1905, but even today there are fewer than 200,000 Japa- 
nese in what was once the Hermit Kingdom. Korea had only 
a little more than 12,000,000 population when Japan gained 
ascendancy there. The fact that there was plenty of room for 
Japanese, had they wanted to leave their homeland, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the population of Korea is now about 
24,000,000. 

Japan professed to aim only at a “legitimate co-prosperity 
sphere in East Asia,’ but she could not complain if she was 
judged by what she had done and what she was doing instead 
of by the nature of her verbal and parchment declarations. 

The Japanese administration of Korea has been efficient and 
beneficent—up to a point. Japan has reforested what was a 
barren country. Flood control is nearly 100 per cent efficient. 
The relentless Government campaign against smallpox, typhoid 
fever, cholera, and plague has been so efficient that the popu- 
lation of that peninsula has almost doubled in the last thirty- 
six years. 

But the people are not happy. They are so sullen and dis- 
contented that except for a few hundred junior officers, taken 
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on trial, Japan has not dared try to avail herself of the man 
power of Korea for incorporation into her armies. Only in a 
few divisions has she risked one Korean to every nine Japanese 
privates. 

Higher education is denied to the Koreans, with the ex- 
ception of a carefully selected few who are sent to universities 
in Japan every year. The Korean is kept an ignorant slave of 
the Japanese Empire. He is barred from big business enter- 
prises in his own land—the great and prosperous companies 
are either owned by the Imperial Government or by the great 
financial houses and families of Japan. 

The same system is in effect in Manchukuo. When Japan 
began grabbing that enormous area in the autumn of 1931 
she also systematically began closing all of the universities. 
Today, only a few Manchurians can obtain even the equivalent 
to a high-school education, and for that, and for university 
education, they have to go to Japan. 

In Japanese-occupied China the same system is being en- 
forced. Chinese who will not co-operate with the invaders, who 
will not support the Japanese puppet regime at Nanking, 
headed by Wang Ching-wei, are crowded out. In extreme cases 
they are kidnaped, blackmailed, tortured. In some cases they 
simply ‘disappear,’ and then their surviving families, ter- 
rorized, ‘become reasonable” and support the ‘“‘new order.” 

Of vital importance to this country is the fact that wherever 
Japan has been able to enforce this “new order,” with soldiers 
and bayonets, American activities and interests have been 
checked and ousted. When Korea was an independent king- 
dom, American business was thriving there. In Manchuria, 
until Japan grabbed it and made it into Manchukuo, American 
business, American philanthropies, American missions were all 
prospering and expanding. By means of decrees written in 
Japanese, translated into Chinese, and then issued by the 
puppet government of Manchukuo, one firm and one institution 
after another was frozen out and forced to close. Missions, 
banks, schools, oil companies, hospitals, importers of Ameri- 
can goods, and American exporters—all have suffered alike. 
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New laws discriminating in favor of Japan and the Japanese 
have driven all competitors from the field. 

The same process has been under way in the Japanese- occu- 
pied areas of China for the last four and a half years. Pro- 
tests to Tokyo were met with a smile which was almost a leer 
and the palpably false excuse that Japan could not be held 
accountable, that the ‘‘new Government at Nanking, the in- 
dependent Government of Free China,” was the author of the 
decrees. Tokyo hid behind a fiction and refused to admit re- 
sponsibility. 

In spite of expansionist pleas based upon an ever increasing 
population, only a handful of Japanese have ever emigrated 
either to the southern half of Sakhalin Island, which Japan 
took from Russia in 1905, or to the former German-owned 
islands of the Pacific, which Japan holds nominally under 
mandate. The excuse is made that the Pacific islands are too 
hot and that Sakhalin is too cold. 

The “too cold’ excuse is sometimes offered to explain the 
failure of Japanese emigration to Manchuria, where Japan 
has been in effective control for nearly a decade. In spite of 
lavishly financed and officially encouraged colonization and 
emigration schemes, there are today only between 750,000 and 
1,000,000 Japanese civilians in all Manchukuo. That vast ter- 
ritory, with a population of about 36,000,000, contains almost 
limitless stretches of uninhabited agricultural lands, and it is 
estimated by Japanese and other experts that Manchukuo, as a 
whole, could easily support a population of about 70,000,000 
people at a higher level of well-being than is the average on 
the mainland of East Asia. 

The truth of the matter is that the Japanese, as a people, do 
not take kindly to emigration. They hate to leave their home- 
land, except as temporary traders. Semitropical Formosa, 
temperate Korea, and the lands along the Sungari and Amur 
rivers in Manchukuo, where the climate is rigorous in the ex- 
treme, are all equally unalluring to a people supposedly hun- 
gering for new lands to colonize. 

Japan wants to rule other countries and to exploit other 
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_- peoples, just as Nazi Germany wants to rule the nations of 


Europe and to exploit the enslaved peoples of that continent. 
The methods of Tokyo and Berlin differ in details, but the 
political aspirations and economic schemes of militaristic 
Japan and of nazified Germany are practically identical. 

When Japan began grabbing Manchuria a decade ago, some 
people sighed with relief and said: ‘Let her have it. It will 
absorb all her emigration and expansionist activities for the 
next half century.” 

Had Japan then aimed merely at finding an outlet for her 
own overpopulated home islands and a huge and growing 


market for her expanding industries, this would have been 


true. But the invasions of China and French Indo-China, and 
admitted Japanese designs upon the Netherlands East Indies, 
show that Japan wants to dominate other great lands already 
thickly overpopulated. She wants to rule them, to exploit them, 
and probably later to use their enormous man power for future 
programs of expansion. : 

It is because of a vivid understanding of these facts by the 
peoples who live closest to Japan that they and their leaders 
became convinced of the grim necessity to destroy Japan’s 
power for aggression. The people of the United States, be- 
cause of our geographical isolation, are not accustomed to the 
idea of a “preventive war.” Neither were most of the peoples 
of Europe—and look at them now. Japan’s closest neighbors 
wanted a “preventive war’ in order to forestall what they were 
convinced would be a worse war to come later at Japan’s 
pleasure. 

The white man is now on the defensive in East Asia. In 
November of 1941, before Japan attacked the United States, 
the Japanese Finance Minister said with astonishing frank- 
ness that Japan wants to “drive the United States and Britain 
out of Asia.” Japan pretends she has a divine mission to “free 
the peoples of Asia from the domination of the whites,” but, 
ironically, the yellow men and the brown of that great con- 
tinent are not joining Japan in this crusade. 

The Chinese, after more than four and a half years of 
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punishing warfare, continue to resist the Japanese valiantly. 
The natives of Indo-China, who had long suffered under 
greedy French misrule, at first welcomed the Japanese when 
they landed in the summer of 1941. But the arrogance and 
greed of the invaders, and their brutal disregard for the 
rights of subject peoples, soon disillusioned the Cambodians 
and the Annamites. The Thailanders, when they learned what 
was going on just across their borders, changed from a pro- 
Japanese to a pro-white-man attitude. Most of the peoples of 
Burma, although they still resent British rule, say frankly 
that they prefer it to the kind of rule the Japanese brought to 
the near-by former French colony and to the militarily occu- 
pied portion of the China coast. In Java, too, the Nationalist 
party leaders say: “If we had to have a foreign-imposed rule, 
thank heaven it was the Dutch and not the Japanese.” 

Those who believe that the mills of God do indeed grind 
exceeding small, today obtain a grim sort of pleasure from 
the contemplation of Japan’s isolated and desperate position, 
hated and feared as she is by all the peoples native to East 
Asia, and with only Germany and Italy as her nominal friends. 
It affords those people a sinister pleasure to imagine the pre- 
dominant and enviable position Japan would be occupying 
today had she not launched her grand-scale assault upon China 
in the summer of 1937 and capped this by attacking the United 
States and the other democracies in the last month of 1941. 

Had Japan only kept the peace, she would today have a 
monopoly of the huge China market, for the factories of 
America and of Europe are busy making war supplies. 

Had Japan kept the peace, her armies and her man power 
would be intact. Instead, she has suffered the loss of about 
1,250,000 killed and at least another 2,000,000 wounded in 
her China campaigns alone. 

Had Japan kept the peace, her ships would be making 
millions with a virtual monopoly of the carrying trade of 
many nations, and her shipyards would be busy night and 
day building freighters for the democracies at enormous 
profits. Instead, her ships first carried men and war supplies 
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to China, and her yards built naval vessels, and then were 
bombed and sunk by avenging American, British, Australian, 
and Netherlands pilots and torpedoed by Allied submarines. 

Had Japan not attacked China, and not sided with the 
European Axis Powers, her assets would not be frozen by the 
democracies, and the products of her factories, instead of being 
munitions and war supplies, would be supplying vital civilian 
needs in all except the blockaded countries on the European 
continent. 

Had Japan only waited, had her militarists and statesmen 
been endowed with sufficient foresight, they would have real- 
ized, in 1937, that another terrible war was certain to break 
out in Europe. Japan emerged from the first World War with 
enormously enhanced power and prestige and wealth. She 
might have done the same thing this time. Instead, she is 
combating powerful foes, her fighting strength is being rapidly 
depleted in spite of her victories, her economy is already a ruin, 
her national debt is more than trebled. In 1918 the Japanese 
treasury bulged with bullion and with foreign exchange; today 
it is crammed with “‘red-ink bonds.” 

December of 1941 found Japan faced with the equally bitter 
alternatives of an ignominious surrender or a ruinous war with 
the United States and the other democracies. The policy of 
waiting for a Soviet collapse, keeping a huge army poised in 
northern Manchukuo against the day when Russia might have 
to transfer most of its strength to Europe, could not be main- 
tained indefinitely. With the passing of every month, even of 
every week, her ability to wage a successful war was being re- 
duced. The freezing of Japanese credits and assets, and the 
cessation of Japanese trade by the United States, the British 
Empire, and the Netherlands East Indies, was having an 
effect almost as strangling as that of an actual blockade. 

By August of 1941 the concerted economic measures taken 
against Japan had resulted in confining her trade almost en- 
tirely to that with Manchukuo, the China coast, French Indo- 
China, and Thailand. She dared not send many of her ships to 
South America, for fear war might break out before they 
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could return to home ports. There was no use sending anything 
but refugee-carrying ships to the United States or to the Philip- 
pines, to Malaya or to the East Indies, to Australia or to New 
Zealand. In none of those areas would anyone buy her goods 
or sell her raw materials, which, to her, are vital necessities. 

The status of Japan’s oil reserves was typical of that which 
existed in many of her reserves of essential war materials and 
supplies. At the end of October 1941 Japan had about 65,- 
000,000 barrels of oil and oil products in storage. Her annual 
production is only about 4,000,000 barrels. Her average con- 
sumption before she attacked the United States was around 
35,000,000 barrels a year, and she knew this would increase 
enormously if she were engaged in a naval war. Counting 
stored reserves and the production for the next two years, 
Japan by the end of 1943 would have had only a theoretical 
3,000,000 barrels of oil left on hand—a one-month supply 
under average consumption when warring only with China. 
Obviously she could not sit and wait for many months, hoping 
for a relaxation of trade embargoes, while her reserves be- 
came ever lower and lower. 

The same process of rapid and steady depletion was going 
on in regard to tin, rubber, nickel, chrome, quinine, and other 
essential metals and drugs. Her machine tools were wearing 
out and could not be replaced. Iron ores and coal she has been 
obtaining from China and from Manchukuo, but in what 
quantities is not known. 

When the full weight of co-ordinated economic pressure 
began to be exercised against Japan, the situation of the Em- 
pire rapidly became desperate, and even her military leaders 
realized this fact. In no other way could the protracted ne- 
gotiations with Washington be explained. A seemingly earnest 
effort to appease the American Government began in August 
and dragged along for three months, in spite of the fact that 
Japan experienced one rebuff and discouragement after an- 
other. One diplomat trod upon the heels of another, one set 
of proposals followed another, and still the gravity of the 
situation in the Far East became worse and worse, and the 
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prospect of war in the Far East gradually assumed the aspect 
of the inevitable. Then it was that Japan sent Saburo Kurusu 
as a special “peace envoy” to Washington, to gain time while 
her aircraft carriers and submarines moved into position to 
attack us. | 

Admitting that the United States had not wanted war with 
Japan, and that a few of the well-informed and most intelligent 
Japanese leaders, including particularly the Navy, dreaded 
war with this country, what was the great obstacle to an under- 
standing? Simply this—Japan could not figure any way to get 
out of China. Many, even, of the Army leaders would have 
liked to get out of China, but to do so and maintain Japanese 
“face” had become impossible. Japan, to paraphrase an Ori- 
ental axiom, was riding the tiger and did not dare to dismount. 

Japan had much that she might have offered at Washington. 
For instance, she might secretly have agreed to let her Axis 
partnership lapse. She might have offered such ample guaran- 
tees against an attack upon Vladivostok that Stalin could have 
safely shifted all Soviet strength from the maritime provinces 
to his European front. Japan might even have offered to move 
out of French Indo-China, or to have invited a joint trustee- 
ship with the United States and Britain, acting on behalf of 
France until the war ends. But she could not find a safe and 
face-saving way to get out of China, and the democracies would 
not relax the strangling trade restrictions or stop arming and 
preparing in the Far East while Japan remained in military 
occupation of the conquered provinces of China. So the ten- 
sion increased from day to day. 

In this country, and in Japan, during that long August- 
December period, the farcical pretense was maintained that 
the right hand did not know what the left hand was doing. In 
Washington, with the approval of the White House, the State 
Department continued negotiations. But meanwhile, also with 
the approval of the White House, the Army and Navy openly 
and secretly accelerated preparations for what the heads of 
our fighting services frankly admitted they considered un- © 
avoidable hostilities. 
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In Tokyo, where a formidable struggle continued behind the 
scenes between the pro-Axis and the anti-Axis groups, various 
sets of appeasing measures were formulated by the Foreign 
Office, while the Navy and War and Finance Ministries lit- 
erally worked day and night preparing for a supreme effort 
to push the white man out of Asia. © 

Each side knew very well that the other was utilizing the 
time gained by negotiations for strengthening the forces mak- 
ing ready for war, and each side was convinced that it was 
outsmarting the other by prolonging the period of preparation. 

While the talking and fencing continued unabated in Wash- 
ington, the United States was exerting itself magnificently 
trying to make the Hawaiian Islands impregnable, to get the 
Navy into perfect fighting trim, to prepare the Philippines for 
either offense or defense, to mass formidable air forces against 
Japan, and to supply in every possible field the most urgent 
needs of our then potential allies in the Far Pacific. 

Most people thought, carelessly, that, in case of an Ameri- 
can-Japanese war, this country would have to fight Japan alone 
and unaided. This was not true. In such a conflict we were 
assured of the wholehearted co-operation of several coura- 
geous and dependable allies, some of them of rather important 
individual strength, and all of them, taken together, of a 
strength truly formidable. 

China, for one, will fight with new vigor and determination, 
and China today has an army of 6,000,000 men, of whom 
about 4,000,000 are properly trained and armed at least with 
rifles, machine guns, hand grenades, and trench mortars. The 
Chinese Air Force is growing, and growing rapidly too, of 
late. The increase in planes is made up almost entirely from the 
output of American factories, and hundreds of American 
flyers and mechanics crossed the Pacific each month late in 
1941 to help China. 

Britain, at Singapore and along the Malay Peninsula, was 
amassing an Air Force of bombers and fighters of really im- 
posing numbers and strength—R.A.F. pilots, Australian pilots, 
New Zealand pilots. Here, too, American-made planes pre- 
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dominated. There were more than 200,000 British, Australian, 
New Zealand, and Indian troops in Malaya, and at least six 
heavy cruisers and other smaller craft arrived at Singapore in 
November to strengthen the naval power of that great base. 
The first week of the war saw the sinking of the Repulse and 
Prince of Wales. 

In the East Indies the Netherlands authorities have almost 
200,000 men under arms and had about 2,400 planes of all 
classes and sizes. The Dutch naval strength was an important 
addition to our own Far East fleet based upon Manila, for the 
Dutch had based at their yards at Surabaya and Amboina 
about six fast medium-tonnage cruisers, more than a score of 
destroyers, and nearly two-score submarines. They are con- 
tinually building more destroyers, motor torpedo boats, and 
mine layers. Australia and New Zealand now support us 
magnificently and with real enthusiasm. 

These dominions, commonwealths, colonies, and nations, 
together with British Hong Kong, our own Honolulu and 
widely distributed Pacific island bases, and our air bases in 
Alaska constituted the “vicious chain of encirclement’”’ of 
which Japan complained so bitterly. 

At the close of 1940 no properly co-ordinated plans existed 
for really co-operative action between these various forces. 
Near the close of 1941 there was what Japan calls “criminal 
collusion,” and plenty of it. Dutch pilots from Surabaya and 
from Bandung were flying to the Philippine Islands to fa- 
miliarize themselves with all of our flying fields and fueling 
bases, while, conversely, American pilots from Manila could 
fly at will around the islands of the Netherlands East Indies 
and familiarize themselves with landing fields there. The same 
sort of co-operative preparedness was going on between the 
Philippines and British Malaya. 

The position and strength of Soviet Russia in eastern Si- 
beria must also be taken into consideration in this estimate of 
forces. Just as our planes might conceivably fly from Alaska 
to help the Russians at Vladivostok, so might the Soviet join 
the “chain of encirclement” and attack Japan from the north 
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to check the Japanese assaults in the vicinity of the South 
China Sea. 

American-made planes, of many sizes and types, were being 
sent across the Pacific in astonishing numbers after midsummer 
of 1941. Not only did they go by the whole shipload to 
Rangoon for transshipment over the Burma Road to China, 
but they were being flown across the Pacific along many routes. 
These flights were so continuous, and in such numbers, that 
they may almost be compared to the seasonal migrations of 
birds. 

Almost any night, weather permitting, American-made 
planes, oficered and manned by Americans in uniform, came 
to rest at the fields or moorings provided at Midway, Wake, 
or Guam. These might be going to reinforce our own Air Force 
at Manila or they might be going farther—to Singapore or to 
Batavia. Similar flights were then almost daily occurrences 
along the routes southward from Honolulu, with planes 
moored for the night at Canton Island, at Johnson Island, at 
Palmyra, or farther southward at Nouméa, the port of New 
Caledonia, the one-time French penal colony which declared 
for De Gaulle. The planes in these areas of the Pacific were 
destined for Suva, in the Fijis, perhaps, or for Papua, the 
portion of New Guinea administered by Australia. Or their 
destination might have been our own growing base at Samoa, 
or Auckland, New Zealand’s exposed northern seaport, or 
Brisbane or Sydney in Australia. 

It was not only bombing and pursuit planes which had been 
streaming across the Pacific in ever increasing numbers and 
volume while the August-December parleys had been going 
on in Washington. Troops were going too—American soldiers. 
Many thousands stopped at Honolulu, but others continued on 
westward across the Pacific in such numbers that by the first 
of 1942 we expected to have about 70,000 of our regular 
Army in the Philippines, supplemented by at least 130,000 
Filipinos with a minimum of five and a half months’ training. 

Gigantic tasks of preparedness had to be completed before 
real economic sanctions could be applied against Japan. At 
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the end of 1940, at Manila, for instance, we had only about 
3,000 American regulars and about 7,000 Filipino constabu- 
lary—a pitiful total of around only 10,000 men. Grave de- 
ficiencies existed elsewhere—everywhere—only a year before 
Japan struck, some of which may now be revealed. 

In the Netherlands East Indies, for instance, after the col- 
lapse of Holland in May of 1940, it was impossible to obtain 
rifle ammunition of proper caliber. England could supply am- 
munition, but it would not fit the Dutch guns. So the Dutch 
sent their rifle barrels to Newcastle, in Australia, to be re- 
bored, and later this country sent more than 50,000 additional 
rifles to the Indies. 

It was the same with machine guns. When an American mil- 
itary mission went to Java as late as September of 1941 they 
were shown 750 heavy machine guns at the Army headquarters 
at Bandung—guns for which the Dutch had not a single belt 
of cartridges. This deficiency, too, has been corrected. And 
there were almost countless others. 

For several months, after the flow of our men and war 
supplies to the Orient had been accelerated, black-painted 
American naval vessels were carefully convoying all troop and 
supply ships headed for points west of Honolulu. Beyond 
Manila, other convoying vessels were being supplied for cargo 
vessels going to Batavia, to Singapore, or to Rangoon. These 
convoyed ships made good many of the deficiencies which ex- 
isted throughout 1940 and which might have given Japan a 
more than even chance then for a relatively cheap and almost 
certain victory in what she calls the southern portion of her 
“Fast Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

Winter would not deter the Japanese from a Siberian cam- 
paign. Inland from the seacoast the winters are very dry, there 
is very little snow, and the marshes and canals along the Amur 
and Sungari fronts freeze to a depth of eight feet or more, 
affording ideal going for trucks and tanks. 

Now that war has come, how long will it last? A few weeks, 
said some of our Navy enthusiasts. They based their optimism 


upon the known fact of shockingly poor Japanese naval marks- 
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manship up and down the China coast since the summer of 
1937. More conservative estimates ran from three to six 
months. In January, Washington expected to crush Japan 
before 1943. 

If Japan’s Navy can be seriously crippled or partially de- 
stroyed, she will have to sue for peace. Without naval pro- 
tection from submarines, airplane raids, and destroyer attacks, 
her transports and supply ships could no longer succor her 
armies in China, in French Indo-China, and in Malaya, and 
there would be no alternative between surrender or destruction. 

Realization of the fact that Japan must be defeated had 
been slow in coming, even to many American leaders in the 
Far East. The missionary element of the so-called American 
“colony” in China was the first to raise the alarm. Their anti- 
Japanese stand was not based mainly upon a sentimental at- 
tachment to China and to the Chinese people; they saw that 
Japanese ascendancy meant the end of their labors and achieve- 
ments in China. Crusaders at heart, they wanted at once to 
challenge the ruthless invaders of the land which they were 
trying to turn to a new faith. 

Appeals for American action were countered by many argu- 
ments. Some people were averse to going to war to “protect 
the Bible-thumpers.’’ Others declared they opposed a war 
which would be waged “to protect Standard Oil tankers on 
the Yangtze River.” Still others would have abandoned the 
Filipino people to Japanese domination, arguing that they are 
a thankless lot and have wanted independence in spite of all 
we have done for them during the last four decades. ‘‘Let ’em 
have their independence, and fight for it. And as for China, 
if she cannot whip a nation with only one sixth her population, 
then she doesn’t deserve help.” 

These were foolish arguments and narrow-minded view- 
points. 

The compulsion which is upon the United States to check 
and defeat Japan is based upon other factors than our moral 
obligation to help the Filipinos or the Chinese; upon other 
interests than protecting missionaries or great trading corpo- 
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rations. Self-interest, and a regard for the long future of the 
American people, are probably the dominant factors in all 
foreign policies. 

The United States, and the actively battling democracies, 
cannot envision a stable or secure future unless nations live 
up to their pledged words. Respect for international law and 
loyal adherence to treaty obligations—those are two of the 
main issues in the present world conflict. The peoples of the 
democracies want an ordered future in which nations, like in- 
dividuals, will be forced by law to meet their obligations—not 
cynically to flout them. 

In the Nine Power Treaty, negotiated in Washington nearly 
twenty years ago, Japan and eight other Powers agreed to 
respect the “‘territorial and administrative integrity of China.” 
Japan has openly broken this treaty because it suited her own 
interests to do so. Japan must be taught that she cannot break 
her word in this way. 

A second fundamental cause for defeating Japan is the fact 
that her own policies, developed in Korea, Manchuria, and 
lately in occupied China, show that she intends to bar the 
areas which she controls to American commerce and industry. 
The “Open Door” in China is as much a basic part of our 
foreign policy as is the Monroe Doctrine. Japan has closed 
every door to us in every area she has won by conquest. East 
Asia, industrialized and modernized and working for Japan, 
as Hitler would have Europe working for Germany, would 
ruin this country economically and force such a drastic re- 
vision downward of our living standards that our whole way 
of life would have to be changed. 

A third reason why Japan must be defeated is that, if she is 
permitted to consolidate her ambitious plans to control East 
Asia, she will be in control of the greatest reserves of man 
power in the world. Today, only a few Koreans will fight for 
her. But in Manchukuo there are tens of thousands of Man- 
churians in the army of her puppet ruler. In central China, too, 
Wang Ching-wei’s mercenary armies are growing in size. 

As yet Japan does not dare to trust these forces with any- 
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thing more formidable than rifles and machine guns. But given 
another fifteen or twenty years, and give Japan success and 
prestige over that period of time, and she could—and would 
—command the greatest armies in the world. 

Even if Hitler is defeated in Europe, Japan will remain a 
menace to the safety and well-being of the United States and 
of the American continents unless she, too, is defeated. If her 
military power is not overthrown the Army’s popularity will 
increase at a startling rate and the expansionists will be secure. 
That they will continue to use their power and prestige for 
further expansion and aggression is not to be doubted. That 
is why the peoples living close to Japan were ardently in favor 
of what they call a ‘“‘preventive war’’ even before Japan at- 
tacked. They could not wage such a war alone, but were eager 
for American leadership in such a struggle, and now are giving 
us the backing of everything they have. 
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Whaen PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT returned from his historic 
conference at sea with Britain’s Premier, Winston Churchill, 
he issued a declaration to the effect that we were then no closer 
to participation in the war than we had been before that con- 
ference was held. True, probably, if by that cautious statement 
the President meant that war was already inevitable before he 
sailed away, supposedly merely for a restful cruise and fishing 
trip. 

Half a year later we went into the war by the back door, and 
we did not go in with colors flying, but after the shock of a 
surprise attack and an important enemy victory. We began our 
participation in the world struggle by engaging in a shooting 
war with Japan, and we permitted Japan to fire the first shot 
at a time and place of her own choosing. The place we did not 
know, but it was certain that, barring some natural calamity 
in Japan, such as the great earthquake of nearly two decades 
ago, Japan would open the inevitable hostilities before 
Christmas. 

The pressure of time, events, economy, and strategy per- 
mitted of no longer delay. The Japanese knew this; their con- 
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sular and embassy officials began early making plans for re- 
turning to their native land. The United States Navy knew 
what it faced, and plans were being rushed to meet the emer- 
gency. The War Department had long known the facts; but 
the “‘selectees’ who expected to be home by Christmas did 
not. The Department of State had been acutely aware of the 
situation since late in 1940, and that faction which for years 
had continuously agitated for appeasement now ruefully admits 
that Japan could not accept such appeasement as we offered. 

President Roosevelt must have already abandoned all hope 
of appeasing Japan, or of maintaining the precarious peace of 
the Pacific, when he agreed to the second, third, and eighth 
points of the Roosevelt-Churchill aims. 

The second point declares against any territorial changes 
that do not accord “‘with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” The third point advocates restoration of 
self-government and sovereign rights “to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

In terms of practical world politics those points meant that 
Japan must abandon her hold upon Manchuria, must evacuate 
all of the provinces of China occupied by her armies, and must 
move out of French Indo-China. 

The militarists of Tokyo must have read those points with 
many a “Ha! So!” and with a tremendous amount of hissing 
through their front teeth. However, they possibly figured that 
at the eventual jockeying at a peace conference they might fare 
not too badly after all. 

But point eight! That could not be argued away. It meant 
the doom of Japan if it was ever enforced, for it declares that 
since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments ‘‘continue to be employed by nations which threaten 
or may threaten aggression outside their frontiers,” that pend- 
ing some development guaranteeing a general and permanent 
system of security, “the disarmament of such nations is es- 
sential.” 

After such a declaration, Japan had no choice. She could no 
longer wait upon the turns of tide in the war in Europe. She 
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could not hesitate to see how soon, if ever, Hitler’s armies 
could defeat the Soviet Union, capture the Suez Canal, or 
invade England. She was forced to act upon her own behalf 
and in her own interests, and she had to act quickly, for every 
week of delay made her potential foes stronger and stronger. 

The compulsion was this. Japan has a first-class Navy, and 
an Army that is first-class, at least by Oriental standards. 
Germany has a first-class Army but almost no Navy. Britain 
has a magnificent Navy, but the quality of her Army is still 
to be determined. The United States has a Navy second to 
none and an Army still only in process of training. 

Japan’s position among the great Powers of the world was 
perilous and unique. Disarmed, without her Army and Navy, 
she would become only a third- or even fourth-rate power. She 
has nothing else except her armed forces to justify her claim 
to greatness and to being ranked among the foremost na- 
tions of the world. 

Germany, defeated and disarmed after 1918, was still a 
great nation. She will still be a great nation after she is de- 
feated and disarmed in 1943 or 1945. Britain, defeated and 
disarmed, would still be great. France is great today, in spite 
of her pitiful and ignominious position. The United States, 
beaten and disarmed, would still be great and would never 
sink to the level of a third- or fourth-rate power unless first 
cruelly dismembered. China, today, with no Navy, with all of 
her coast line and harbors occupied by an invader, is still a 
second-class power. 

But Japan disarmed would be nothing. Economically she 
would have no strength; politically she has nothing to offer to 
the rest of the world; her finances would be wrecked. She has 
no technological greatness, and the unique culture she offers 
to the world is merely a curiosity and not a powerful influence 
upon the life and thought of mankind. 

Japan’s Army and Navy have made her great. She has been 


kept going for nearly half a century by conquest and loot. She 


fought China and won Formosa and a string of islands which 
blanket the east coast of Asia, and also a thumping big in- 
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demnity. She fought Russia and won a coveted foothold in 
Manchuria. She annexed Korea and virtually enslaved the 
people of the former Hermit Kingdom. She seized Manchuria, 
and that helped her to finance and provision and supply the 
tremendously costly war she has been waging in China for 
nearly five years. 

The Japanese Empire, within ee, is poor. It consists of 
a group of large and small islands which are so mountainous 
and wooded, and in most parts so infertile, that the population 
is shockingly overcrowded in the cities and in the arable areas. 
Her own people could not support the huge Army and Navy 
which her expansionists deemed essential, so she has financed 
her conquests by loot and by the merciless exploitation of the 
conquered lands. 

Because of these facts, well understood in Japan, and now 
belatedly understood in this country, Japan could not supinely 
accept the threat of disarmament, for her Army and Navy 
constituted her only claim to greatness. She determined to 
fight, knowing that, if she wins, her rewards will be on a 
scale so colossal as to have justified the risks, for winning will 
mean the domination of all of East Asia from north of the 
Arctic Circle to points well south of the equator, from northern 
Siberia to the southernmost islands of the fabulously wealthy 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Once embarked upon her career of conquest, Japan has 
been unable to halt. She cannot halt now. The more she gets, 
the larger the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force she must 
have to hold what she has conquered. And the continued ex- 
pansion of her armed forces demands ever new conquests to 
help finance the costs of expansion and support. 

Had Japan kept the peace with China and not joined the 
Axis, she would face the prospect of the war’s final end as 
potentially one of the most prosperous nations in the world, 
and she could count upon being the friend and partner of the 
democracies, which have announced that the wanton aggressors 
must be disarmed and rendered militarily impotent. 
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Instead, today her position is perilous to the point of 
tragedy. She is strong, to be sure, but her strength is now 
necessarily so dispersed that her position is dangerously vul- 
nerable. She has a mighty fleet, but it must guard the islands 
of the Empire and a “life line’ more than 2,400 miles long, 
southward clear to the East Indies. 

In the south, Japan’s position in Indo-China was not 
permanently militarily tenable unless she also occupied Thai- 
land. Washington and London threatened action if she moved 
there, but Japan seized the initiative and struck first. 

Japan’s position as regards China is also dangerous. She 
diverted large portions of her Army north into Manchuria 
and south into Indo-China, but meanwhile American shipments 
of war supplies to China under the Lend-Lease plan increased 
month by month. China was getting stronger because of our 
help until Japan’s Navy blocked the sea lanes. The British 
in Malaya were getting stronger because we shipped them 
planes and other supplies; the output of our airplane factories 
was constantly strengthening the Netherlands East Indies. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill declaration states that all ag- 
gressor nations must be disarmed. So Japan had to strike. She 
had no alternative. Japan could not remain quiet. She had to 
move, and that meant war. That she had long been preparing 
for the clash with the United States cannot be doubted. 

Most American naval and military strategists and economic 
experts believe that the complete defeat of Japan will cer- 
tainly spell the doom of Hitler. With the Japanese menace 
out of the way, more than 300,000 men could be withdrawn 
from the Far East and the Netherlands East Indies and 
sent to the Near East or to northern Africa. At least 4,000 
airplanes could be sent from the Far East to fight against 
Hitler’s men in the sky. Nearly all of the naval strength of 
the democracies in the Pacific and the Indian oceans and in the 
South Seas could safely be sent to the Atlantic or to the Medi- 
terranean areas of sea combat. The blockade of Europe could 
be immeasurably tightened. 
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So, it has become Japan’s fate to play a leading role in 
history. Fight she must, and if she wins, she can make herself 
unassailable in the Orient, regardless of the ultimate outcome 
of the war in Europe. If she loses, her fate will probably de- 
termine the fate of the aggressors everywhere. 
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Vulnerable at Last? 


(SD 


Win JAPAN MOVED into French Indo-China in July 1941, 
there was dismay in the Department of State in Washington 
—but there was jubilation in the Navy Department. To the 
diplomats the move meant that Japan had taken another 
ageressive step, but to the Navy it meant that Japan, finally, 
had made herself vulnerable. 

‘At last,” one of our best strategists said to me, ‘Japan 
has stuck her neck out—way out.’ The “neck” was out, and 
had we taken a hack at it first, had we seized the initiative 
and struck with surprise and at a time and place of our own 
choosing, the advantage would have been ours. But we waited, 
and lost the initiative. Our home political situation made 
waiting imperative. 

This attitude of the Navy bewildered the Department of 
State until the new strategy was explained. After the ex- 
planation, Secretary of State Hull told the press with a bland 
smile that, if Japan felt aggrieved at what she called encircle- 
ment, she need not blame the United States. Japan had ac- 
complished her own encirclement, he added. Law-abiding 
nations which stayed at home and minded their own business 
never found themselves in such a plight. 
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The Navy’s new strategy in the Pacific was a result of the 
last two years of sea warfare. Our experts became convinced 
of the extreme vulnerability of surface craft to submarines 
and, particularly, aerial torpedoes. Therefore, Japan’s move 
into Indo-China brought no dismay to our admirals. 

French Indo-China can be reached from Japan only by 
sea. The distance is 2,100 miles, and the last few hundred are 
through the narrow South China Sea, which is only about 800 
miles across at its widest. Japan, in order to provision, supply, 
and reinforce her Indo-Chinese armies, must send convoys 
down these narrow seas, which were hemmed in by potential 
enemies. Her slow convoys must sail right into an area which 
could then be scouted every hour of the day and night from 
three sides—where her Navy could be destroyed piecemeal. 
This, of course, was before Japan struck—long before it was 
imagined she could chase us out of the Philippines and win the 
whole Malay Peninsula. 

American planes from the Philippines, it was argued, could 
attack these Japanese convoys from the east. Planes from the 
Netherlands Indies could harry them from the south. British 
planes from Singapore and the Malay States could attack 
from the west, while other British planes from Burma could 
blast at Japanese troops in Indo-China. 

Not only could our planes and those of our allies harry 
Japan’s convoys, but American, British, and Netherlands sub- 
marines—collectively scores of them—could send torpedoes 
crashing into those slow ships. And swift Allied destroyers 
could hang on the flanks of the convoys like wolves. In the 
north, the Chinese would attack on land with new determina- 
tion. That was the grand strategy as planned before Japan 
seized the initiative and gained the advantage by her surprise 
attacks. 

The strategy was finally carried out in part, but not until 
the Japanese had fought their way clear to the Straits of 
Macassar, that body of water 300 miles wide, separating 
Borneo and Celebes. 

Since the Battle of Crete and the Bismarck sinking, our 
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Navy chiefs have held that only crass folly will ever bring 
about another great sea battle. 

Spectacular naval clashes, with two huge fleets pounding at 
each other, are now considered old-fashioned. The airplane, 
the modern submarine with improved torpedoes, and, par- 
ticularly, aerial torpedoes have outmoded the battle of fleets. 

Naval craft of all sizes, except the extremely small and 
swift ships, are no longer of prime value anywhere within 
range of land-based bombers. All naval craft must now carry 
enough fighter planes to repel enemy aerial attacks or must 
be accompanied by swift aircraft carriers. Bombs and aerial 
torpedoes and submarine torpedoes have become such ter- 
rifically powerful weapons of destruction that the ordinary 
pre-Bismarck type of ship is perilously vulnerable. 

That is why, although in the summer of 1941 we had at 
Manila only one 10,000-ton cruiser, two 7,000-ton cruisers, 
and less than a score each of destroyers and submarines, we 
dared to freeze Japan’s credits and to stop selling her gasoline 
or crude oil from which she could make gasoline. 

Only a few in Washington, only a few in the Navy, knew 
how much of this new boldness of ours was the result of the 
Bismarck’s short career. 

The Bismarck was the mightiest war vessel ever launched. 
For four days and nights she withstood shattering fire from 
heavy British ships. German planes were driven from the sky, 
and day after day British planes showered bombs and tor- 
pedoes on the mighty German battleship, which was running 
for her life at a speed of from 35 to 38 knots—a sustained 
speed hitherto unknown for a big fighting ship. 

Finally, the Bismarck’s steering gear was hopelessly dam- 
aged, and after that she could do nothing but plow the rough 
seas in a gigantic circle. Then the British gathered for the kill. 

From the few surviving German officers and men the true 
size and might of the Bismarck were learned. She approxi- 
mated 50,000 tons and could make a sustained speed of 35 
knots—more under pressure. Her beam was 118 feet, 12 
feet wider than anything that can squeeze through the old 
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locks of the Panama Canal—in other words, wider than any 
U. S. battleship. 

The Bismarck’s armor set a new world record for thickness. 
Her decks were so heavily plated that they resisted days and 
nights of bombardment. Almost any one of the score of 
missiles which exploded on her would have crippled or sunk 
any American, British, or Japanese ship. 

Her side armor consisted of about 178 sealed bulkheads, 
layer after layer of them, as heavily armored as the decks. 
That is why she stood up under torpedo attacks for days and 
proved unsinkable until her steering gear was wrecked. 

Our ships—and Japan’s ships—are what may now be called 
““pre-Bismarck” in design. But we, at least, know enough to 
keep our main fleet out of easy range of land-based torpedo 
planes. 

Another of the unpublished secrets of this war, also re- 
vealed by officers of the Bismarck, was the story of that ship’s 
real mission. 

The public here and elsewhere thought that the giant battle- 
ship was sent into the Atlantic by Hitler to hunt down units 
of the British fleet and to prey on slow convoys carrying 
American supplies to England. That was not the truth. 

Hitler sent the Bismarck and her convoy of two speedy 
cruisers out by prearrangement with Japan. Those ships were 
bound for the Pacific by way of the Horn, and, had they 
reached there, Japan was ready to go to war against us. The 
stupendously swift and powerful Bismarck, plus the Japanese 
Navy, would have given the Axis such superiority in the 
Pacific that Japan would have attacked then instead of wait- 
ing until December. 

The ultimate defeat of Japan need not—probably will not 
—occur at any one stupendous naval battle with the last 
powerful gathering of her fleet guarding the home islands of 
the Empire. The defeat is being accomplished bit by bit, as 
the size of her navy is reduced by individual sinkings of ship 
after ship. Just when the margin will have been reduced to 
the point where defeat becomes a matter of mathematical 
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calculation, only the Japanese high command will know, but 
every time a newspaper headline blazons the destruction of 
another unit of Nippon’s Navy, then the once Rising Sun flag 
of Japan has moved just that much nearer its final setting, for 
the output of her navy yards and shipyards cannot compensate 
for the rate of attritions suffered by her fighting ships and her > 
transports in the opening months of this war. 
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Wien. IN JANUARY OF 1941, I came back to the United 
States after spending fifteen years in the Far East, I was 
amused and at the same time filled with consternation to hear 
scores of Americans say: “‘Oh well, if it comes to a scrap, the 
Japanese are poor flyers, and we'll soon polish them off.” 

Having at that time watched the Japanese bombing Chinese 
cities with hideous accuracy for more than three years, I 
knew that the Japanese could fly. Their skill as marksmen with 
bombs had become dismayingly good—they had had more 
than three years’ practice, after all. But since they had met with 
little competition in the air from the Chinese, their skill in 
pursuit and interceptor plane-handling was not then known. 

The reasons back of the widespread American belief that 
the Japanese make poor pilots were childish and absurd. 
Some claimed their “eyes are set wrong—the slant makes their 
vision poor.”’ Others looked owlishly wise and maintained that 
the Japanese have no sense of balance because when they 
are babies their mothers carry them on their backs and their 
heads wobble around all the time. 

Honolulu, Pearl Harbor, and many places in the Philippine 
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Islands can today testify the daring and accuracy of Japanese 
flying and bombing. But it took a deadly blow like that to wake 
us up. And it took the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse off Malaya to wake up the British. 

Actually, the Japanese are as well equipped to fly as Ameri- 
cans, with the single disadvantage that their side range of 
vision is not so broad. The way the eye socket is placed in the 
skull narrows the side-vision range of both Japanese and 
Chinese. Whether this handicaps them appreciably as fliers 
is debatable. 

The legend that the Japanese can’t compete with Occi- 
dentals in the air probably stems from the non-stop flight from 
Tokyo to Wenatchee, Washington, which Clyde Pangborn 
and Hugh Herndon, Jr., made across the Pacific on October 
4-5 of 1931. They flew 4,558 miles across the sea in forty- 
one hours and thirteen minutes—a flying achievement which 
never received the acclaim it deserved, then or since. — 

By completing the flight, the Americans won a $25,000 
prize offered by a Japanese newspaper, the Asahi. The paper 
had offered the prize for a Japan-United States hop, believing 
a Japanese would win it and thus give the Japanese aviation 
prestige. Before Pangborn and Herndon made it—in fact, 
while they were detained in Tokyo on charges that they had 
flown over military areas—a number of Japan’s airmen tried. 
All were lost, or failed. The sensitive Japanese felt they 
had lost face completely when the Americans flew off with the 
money. Their own self-criticism served to bruit about the 
story that the Japanese just couldn’t fly, and the legend was 
born. 

No Japanese has attempted to fly the Pacific in the last six 
years. That fact is important because, until six years ago, it 
was true that Japanese aviators were far behind those of other 
countries. But during the last four and a half years the prac- 
tice Japan’s fliers have had in fighting China has made them . 
very good indeed. 

Their deeds during the China war satisfied all of us who 
were observers there of that. During the summer of 1938 a 
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Japanese airplane crew made a raid that probably never has 
been equaled in air warfare anywhere. 

Shutting off his engine at a great height, the pilot glided 
down through low-hanging clouds and made a silent landing 
on the then greatest of all Chinese military airfields at Nan- 
chang, in Kiangsi Province. Pilot and crew piled out of their 
plane with gasoline-soaked waste, set fire to three Chinese 
planes on the field near by, ran back to their own plane, and 
took off. They machine-gunned two other grounded Chinese 
planes and one hangar before they zoomed up into the shelter 
of the clouds again. The Chinese were so surprised that they 
did not begin firing at the plane until it was disappearing in 
the mist. 

The history of the first forty-four months of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict records more than a score of amazing so- 
called “‘hara-kiri dives” by Japanese Army and Navy pilots. 
If a Japanese bombing plane is severely damaged in combat, 
or by anti-aircraft fire, the pilot does not drop his bombs at 
random and then bail out. To return to his base with a badly 
damaged plane would be a disgrace. To bail out and end up 
in a Chinese military prison camp is unthinkable. In most cases 
he points the nose of his plane at the nearest Chinese objec- 
tive—a bridge, a barracks, an artillery position—and dives 
into it with all his bombs aboard. 

The numerous bombings of American missions, business 
houses, and residences in China have been cited as evidence 
that the Nipponese are incompetent, since sheer anti- 
Americanism, and what the Japanese excuse as ‘‘excitement 
and enthusiasm” in their young bombers, could not account 
for all of the ruins. Personally believing the Japanese airmen 
incompetent as well as overenthusiastic, I made a careful in- 
vestigation. A Japanese flying officer explained to me that 
there is a striking resemblance between the flags of the United 
States and of the Chinese Republic, even at only fairly high 
altitudes aloft. I thought this preposterous; the officer of- 
fered to show me. 

He took me to a Japanese Army airfield outside Shanghai. 
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Spread on the turf were American and Chinese flags, each 
twenty feet long. We got into a plane and climbed. By the time 
we reached 3,500 feet the flags could not be distinguished one 
from the other. The red and white stripes of the American 
flag had merged into what looked like solid red. The white 
stars were entirely lost against the field of blue. The Chinese 
flag has a red body, with a single white star in a field of blue 
in the corner. Only the solid red and the blue field were visible. 
My own eyes convinced me. 

By offering this personal testimony I am not trying to main- 
tain that the Japanese have never deliberately bombed Ameri- 
can and British possessions. The fatal bombing of the U.S.S. 
Panay on the Yangtze in December of 1937 was deliberate, 
of course. Colonel Kingoro Hashimoto, one of the twenty 
militarists who tony control Japan’s Government, ordered his 
planes to attack “everything that moves on the river.’’ The 
bombers of the Panay were acting on orders. 

Then there is the incident on the British embassy in D Chane 
king. Early in the summer of 1940 Japan’s bombs hit close 
enough to the embassy compound to damage some buildings. 
Chungking at the time had been painted an overall gray- 
black, on Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s theory that this 
dull uniformity of color would make it difficult for Nippon’s 
air raiders to pick out military objectives. 

In turn, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr had the idea that if he 
could paint all the buildings of his British embassy compound 
a sharply contrasting color and notify the Japanese, then they 
no longer would have any excuse for bombing the property. 
The entire compound was painted a vivid canary yellow. The 
Japanese were notified and even given maps to show where the 
cluster of yellow buildings was located. 

“The generalissimo gave me his private plane, and I flew 
to a height of 12,000 feet over Chungking to see the effect,” 
Sir Archibald told me later. ‘From that altitude our yellow 
compound was as conspicuous on the surface of Chungking 
as a 15-carat canary diamond on the hand of a dowager. I 
certainly thought our buildings safe from bombing.”’ 
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The ambassador thought very wrong, as it turned out. Only 
three days later Japanese raiders came over Chungking at 
around 10,000 feet. They dropped ten bombs. Seven of them 
landed squarely in that yellow compound. 

Naturally, the British did not consider this an accident. 
They thought it was as deliberate as the stripping of British 
men and women at Tientsin. In fact, Sir Archibald dryly re- 
marked that the Japanese raiders had displayed “magnificent 
marksmanship.” 

But five years ago such marksmanship would have been im- 
possible. I recall how, during November and December of 
1937, when Nippon’s armies were marching toward Nanking 
and Hangchow, generals at Army headquarters shuddered 
every time the Navy spokesman announced that the naval air 
forces had “‘successfully bombed and machine-gunned troops - 
in the vicinity of Lake Tai.”’ The truth was that Japanese 
naval fliers inflicted terrible casualties on Japan’s infantry in 
the Lake Tai region. A Japanese general told me later, with 
some bitterness, that the Army had suffered more than 4,000 
killed and wounded because of “the mistaken enthusiasm of 
our Navy airmen.” 

Today, not only has Japan’s flying and bombing efficiency 
improved greatly over those days, but airplane production in 
the island has kept pace with human improvement. 

At the time Japan signed the Axis pact, in September of 
1940, she had upward of 4,000 efficient war planes. Since 
then she has been turning out about 250 planes a month, so 
that by the end of February of this year, allowing deductions 
for smashups or losses, Nippon’s war air fleet topped 6,800 
planes. 

Last September the Japanese Army had, operating in China 
and on guard in Manchuria, about 135 squadrons, twelve 
planes to the squadron. This means an air strength of the 
Army on the mainland of at least 1,620 planes. This formi- 
dable force was divided into fifty fighter squadrons, thirty 
light-bomber squadrons, twenty-five observation squadrons, 
and twenty-two squadrons of heavy bombers. 
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After September 1941, with great secrecy, Japan moved 
countless new squadrons to Manchuria to complement the 
500,000 men she moved northward in the autumn. How many 
flew southward again before she launched her onslaught upon 
the Philippines and Malaya is not known. But so long as Soviet 
Russia remains an ally of the democracies, and a fighting foe 
of Germany, just so long must Japan maintain a formidable 
air strength in Manchuria, in Korea, and in Japan itself, for 
the distance by air from Vladivostok to Tokyo is only 680 


miles. 


In addition to this force the Navy had, at seaplane bases 
and on carriers operating up and down the coast of China and 
of French Indo-China, a total of 146 squadrons of twelve 
planes each. 

It was almost four years ago, in the summer of 1938, that 
Japan experienced bottleneck jams, different in character, but 
similar in result to those which for a time made American 
aircraft production disappointing. 

When the “China Incident’? developed into a large war, 
many airplane manufacturers of doubtful ability opened plants 
all over Japan. The scramble for materials and skilled work- 
men was appalling. The Government rushed through the Diet 
the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry Law, which requires a 
government license for all firms which manufacture air frames 
in excess of 350 kilograms in weight or which make engines of 
a stroke volume capacity of 3,500 c.c. or more. 

The Government obtained absolute control over the in- 
dustry. For, in addition to the license system, a scheme for 
free import privileges for raw and manufactured materials 
was adopted, as was a schedule for freedom from taxes, 
based upon annual production. The Government reserved the 
right to dictate to the manufacturer the exact type of product 
to be turned out by his plant as well as the right to control his 
production. 

Today, the production of engines, propellers, and air 
frames is entrusted to a small group of fourteen firms. Each 
of these fourteen firms has greatly increased the floor space 
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of its plants, and it is estimated that on the basis of floor space 
alone they should be able to turn out equipment at a rate con- 
siderably above the conservative estimate of 250 complete war 
planes a month. 

Airplane production figures are a secret in nearly every 
country engaged in hostilities. But what seem to be thoroughly 
reliable figures indicate the production of engines and military 
aircraft, including trainers, has, of late years, been about as 
follows in Japan: 


AIR FRAMES ENGINES 
1937 1,000 2,000 
1938 1,500 3,000 
1939 1,800 3,700 
1940 2,100 4,500 


The increase in production for 1940 is entirely due to 
Japan’s having joined the Axis. Before that treaty was signed 
in Berlin, Japan’s production of air frames was about 150 
a month, and of engines about 335. But her factories were 
geared to a possible maximum production to meet a “war 
effort of the first magnitude,” and this preparation had been 
made to be ready to jump into the production of 250 air 
frames and 500 engines monthly. 

Realizing the possibility of becoming actively engaged 
against England or the United States, as a result of joining 
Germany and Italy, Japan immediately ordered her airplane 
production into top speed. The result was that while during 
the first nine months of 1940 her factories turned out only 
I,350 air frames and 3,000 engines, during the last three 
months of that year the production was approximately 750 
air frames and 1,500 motors. How long this production can 
be sustained, in view of the growing shortage of materials and 
precision tools, is problematical. 

The vast floor space provided for even greater expansion of 
airplane production is probably at present unused, entirely be- 
cause of American embargoes instituted in 1941. The Japanese 
Government hoped that its favorite fourteen factories might 
produce 4,000 air frames and 8,000 engines annually. But it 
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is authoritatively known that the shortage of alloy steels and 
the impossibility of importing machine tools had prevented 
this peak from being reached up to the outbreak of hostilities. 

Foreign military experts and observers, familiar with the . 
situation, believe that the Empire cannot now sustain a pro- 
duction of 300 air frames and 600 engines a month for much 
more than six months. They are even convinced that the 
shortage of alloy steels and precision tools will soon have re- 
duced production of airplanes for Japan’s fighting forces to 
about the pre-September level of 1940 of 1,800 air frames 
and 4,000 engines a year. 

Japan has to cope with several other factors which may 
seriously handicap production. Formerly, machines and pre- 
cision tools were almost exclusively imported from the United 
States and Germany. Then came the time when Japan had 
difficulty finding the foreign exchange necessary to continue 
her large-scale purchases here. Then came our embargoes. 
Then came the war. All the efforts to foster a domestic tool- 
producing industry had, up to that time, brought only disap- 
pointing results. 

Usually overlooked by those who expect a disastrous drop 
in airplane-engine production in Japan is the fact that Tokyo 
began the purchase of precision tools from Germany as long 
ago as 1934, secretly. Kobe and Yokohama saw imports of 
such tools on every German ship, and the reserves on hand 
when the “China Incident’”’ began in 1937 must have been 
enormous. Purchases from Germany diminished as European 
tension tightened and ceased when war was declared in 1939. 

The Japanese Government has sought consistently to re- 


_ lieve the shortage of metals by rigidly restricting the commer- 


cial use of cobalt, nickel, vanadium, and other alloys needed 
for military production. But shortages in these are probably 
more serious than in precision tools. 

For four years Japanese airplane plants have suffered from 
a shortage of skilled labor. Some of the larger plants have 
been establishing schools for training machinists and have 
been adopting American production methods. But experts 
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doubt Japan’s ability materially to increase her supply of 
skilled labor, except on a long-term basis. 

Late in 1940 Germany began sending airplane technicians 
to Japan in great numbers, and these were followed by air- 
men who taught the Japanese pilots the technique of the blitz- 
krieg. 

The Germans brought with them models and specifications 
for some of their latest types of engines, to add to the variety 
already being turned out by the Japanese factories. Before 
the outbreak of the war in Europe in 1939, Japan already 
was manufacturing, under patent licenses, engines modeled 
after the Rolls-Royce, Hispano-Suiza, Lorraine, Bristol, and 
Armstrong-Siddeley types. The maximum known speed of any 
Japanese plane, before the German technicians arrived, was 
320 miles an hour. 

No one of Japan’s fourteen major airplane plants can rival 
the larger of the American factories. Mitsubishi’s establish- 
ment at Nagoya, the largest in Japan, covers 71 acres and 
employs about 6,700 executives and workmen. 

There are nineteen Army airdromes in Japan, Korea, and 
Formosa, and a known thirty-five in Manchuria and China— 
several very large. To this list must now be added nine in 
French Indo-China and the five she seized in Thailand when 
she overran that country early in December. 

Naval planes have been of greater help to the Army in the 
China war than logically would be expected. Navy planes 
conduct their own raids over Chungking and distant Chengtu; 
they do not confine their flights to cities easily reached from 
carriers or from the Japanese-occupied seaports. China’s 
lakes, and particularly the broad and often placid portions 
of the lower and middle reaches of the Yangtze River, are ex- 
tensively used by the Navy Air Force. The Japanese Navy 
now lists thirty-one air stations in the Empire proper, includ- 
ing two in Formosa, one at Chinkai, Korea, and the base at 
Port Arthur. 

The Navy had seven known completed aircraft carriers at 
the time Pearl Harbor was first attacked, collectively not of 
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imposing tonnage or speed. The largest, the Akagi and the 
Kaga, are both of 26,900 tons. The former has a top speed of 
28% knots, the latter can attain only 23. The Soryu and the 
Hiryu are sister ships of only 10,000 tons each, but they have 
a speed rating of 30 knots. The Rujyo is only a 7,600-ton ship, 
while the Hosho is even smaller, with a tonnage of 7,470. 
Both are rated at 25 knots. 

A seventh aircraft carrier, the Koryu, larger and faster 
than any of the six, was laid down in 1938. It was completed 
in 1941, but the tonnage and speed have never been revealed. 
In addition, Japan has three ships listed as ‘seaplane trans- 
porters.” They are the Kamoi, 17,000 tons and 15 knots; the 
Notoro, 14,050 tons and only 12 knots; and the Chitose, 
9,000 tons and 20 knots. | 

The Japanese Army catches future pilots very young. In 
addition to the Air Military Academy, the Army has a special 
school for what it calls “boy airmen.” Boys fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, after a grueling period of basic training, are 
classified as future pilots, as expert maintenance men, as flying 
radio operators, or as gunners on armed planes. 

In the summer of 1937 the Army’s aviation schools were 
turning out about 300 graduates, commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, every year. This has since been more than doubled. 
It is believed that the Air Military Academy trained more 
than 700 new pilots during 1940, with the probability of a 
much larger class in 1941. 

The present pilot strength of the Army’s air force is be- 
lieved to be slightly in excess of 3,600 well-trained fliers, about 
half of whom are commissioned and half non-commissioned 
officers. The Navy’s output of pilots, technicians, and main- 
tenance experts is slightly smaller, but the Navy’s total pilot- 
age strength is about the same—3,500. This gives Japan 
around 7,000 pilots, collectively, with slightly more than 
5,000 Army and Navy planes fit for bombing and combat, ex- 
clusive of training planes. The combined Army and Navy air- 
force personnel, at the close of 1940, was around 58,000 
officers and men and is now about 64,000. 
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Shifting from machine power to man power, our situation, 
contrasted to the Japanese, looks more optimistic. Japan’s 
civil aviation is large, consisting of a great network of regu- 
lar air-line routes covering Japan, Korea, Formosa, Inner 
Mongolia, and occupied China. The civilian pilots are able. 
But our civil aviation is far greater of course. In addition, we 
have trained more pilots and are training more pilots than 
Japan can hope to produce. 

How greatly the first surprise raids upon the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands upset American plans for a quick vic- 
tory will, very properly, not be definitely known until the end 
of the war. If the Navy lost seriously in grounded planes at 
Ford Island at Pearl Harbor, and if the Army’s plane concen- 
trations at Hickham and Wheeler fields near Honolulu sus- 
tained calamitous ground losses, this condition will take a 
matter of months to repair. At Clark and Nichols fields, in 
the Manila area, there was also heavy ground loss, and it was 
at Clark Field that our Flying Fortresses were concentrated. 

Japan’s treachery may have paid her well in strategic gains, 
but will cost more than those gains were worth when the final 
peace is made. That treachery will bring penalties that would 
not be imposed upon an honorable foe. 

The key point of the war against Japan will probably turn 
out to be the matter of aerial strength. American newspaper 
readers will do well to keep a month-to-month tally of Japa- 
nese planes known to have been destroyed. Japan can produce 
no more than three hundred new planes a month. Every time 
we and our allies in the Far Pacific destroy more than an 
average of ten Japanese planes a day, the end of the war is 
brought a little nearer. 
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Atrnovc JAPAN had been excessively busy since the 
autumn of 1931 banging shut the ‘Open Door” in one Asiatic 
port after another, the United States Government, with 
singular patience or guilelessness, kept open our own doors 
for every form of Japanese propaganda until the final break 
came and Nippon’s duplicity was shockingly and violently dis- 
closed. 

Not content with closing the open door to freedom of trade 
in Manchuria and China, which she was bound by treaty to 
keep open, Japan craftily closed door after door through 
which real information of her operations could reach the 
American public. Censorship of cables, interference with 
mails, seizure of documents from travelers—these were some 
of her methods. 

But there had been no censorship of Japanese cables leav- 
ing this country, and the mails from here to Japan had 
known no inspection or interference until late in 1941. This 
resulted in the Japanese public, assiduous readers of news- 
papers and magazines, being ill-informed and misinformed 
concerning American opinion and reactions regarding Japan’s 
policy on the Asiatic mainland. 
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Even more insidious and dangerous, because they were be- 
yond the reach of our laws and courts, had been the activities 
of certain Japanese diplomats and consular officials who, by 
devious methods, sought to mislead American public opinion. 
This had been done time and again by giving false news to 
American newspapermen—always under the promise that 
the news was “‘exclusive,’”’ and usually under the condition that 
the source of the news must not be divulged. 

Until they became. hopelessly involved in the “China Inci- 
dent,”’ the Japanese spokesmen and officials rated high indeed 
for honesty and square dealing with newspapermen. But des- 
peration ended all scruples, and finally the Japanese became 
apt pupils and disciples of Hitler’s unscrupulous propaganda 
agents. 

Two Japanese diplomats whom I had long esteemed as per- 
sonal friends and trustworthy news sources made conspicuous 
attempts to misuse our friendship and through me to secure 
publication in the New York Times and in the American press 
in general of damaging “‘news” items. One of them is Yaki- 
chiro Suma, now ambassador to Spain. The other is Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura, Japanese ambassador to the United 
States until war was declared from Tokyo. 

I have known Mr. Suma intimately since 1928, when he was 
the lean young spokesman of the old Japanese legation in 
Peking. Even without making any allowance for his natural 
anti-Chinese bias, his advice and information and judgment 
on Far East affairs was nearly always sound in those days, 
and I often profited by going to him for discussion of current 
events. And I profited in another way—by going to him for 
advice on the purchase of Chinese paintings, for he is one of 
Japan’s acknowledged authorities on Oriental art. Many a 
time, when I thought I'd located a genuine Ming Dynasty 
landscape, Mr. Suma detected the fraud at a glance and dis- 
missed the imitation, saying: ‘Painted on modern Japanese 
silk—not more than thirty years old.” , 

Because of this long and friendly association it was with 
great pleasure that I again met Mr. Suma in Washington in 
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the summer of 1939, when I came from China on home 
leave. He was then counsellor of the Japanese embassy. I 
accepted at once when he invited me to the embassy to lunch 
with the ambassador, Kensuke Horinouchi, and himself. 

My trip to Washington had been disappointing in one im- 
portant particular. Just before I left Shanghai, Admiral Harry 
E. Yarnell, then the idol of the Americans in the Far East, 
had told me that he would no longer be commander of our 
Asiatic fleet when I returned from my vacation in America. 
He was retiring under the age limit, he said, and would be 
succeeded by Admiral Thomas C. Hart, whom I did not 
know. I had counted upon a meeting with Admiral Hart in 
Washington, but he had left, bound for China, three days be- 
fore I reached the capital. 

The luncheon at the embassy was delightful, but until we 
were having coffee and cigarettes the talk was without real 
importance or interest. Then Mr. Suma made me prick up my 
ears, saying: 

“My Government is much pleased to learn that Admiral 
Hart is to succeed Admiral Yarnell.” 

“Oh?” was all I could say, but the tone packed into that 
one word stressed the question in my mind. 

“Yes,” Mr. Suma went on genially, while the ambassador 
nodded and smiled assent, ‘‘you see we have found Yarnell— 
well, difficult at times. But just before Admiral Hart left 
Washington for the Pacific Coast he called on Mr. Horinouchi 
and said he hoped to avoid friction in the Far East and was 
convinced that the time has come for the United States to 
recognize the new realities in East Asia.” 

I was astounded and dismayed. The new admiral of our 
Asiatic fleet could not have made such a statement to the 
Japanese ambassador unless the Department of State had de- 
cided further to appease Japan. And appeasing Japan in- 
volved betraying China. What did this imply? The date was 
July of 1939. I tried to reconcile such an about-face in the 
Orient with the fact that a new war of the first magnitude was 
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obviously soon to start in Europe. But such conjectures got me 
nowhere. 

By evening my astonishment and dismay had given way to 
incredulity and suspicion. I’d had a hint that we were soon 
to abrogate our trade treaty with Japan, and such a harsh 
move could not be reconciled with “recognizing the new 
realities in East Asia.’’ I made discreet inquiries at the De- 
partment of State. I made indiscreet inquiries at the Navy 
Department. But I found no evidence that we were going to 
recognize any ‘‘new realities,” and I found no evidence or ad- 
verse estimate of the character, judgment, or ability of 
Admiral Hart which would justify any suspicion that he might 
go counter to Government policy or try to make his own 
difficult job easier by currying favor with the Japanese in ad- 
vance, of going to his new station. 

The result of my afternoon’s inquiries was to cast doubt 
upon the veracity of Mr. Suma and Mr. Horinouchi. Now 
why, I asked myself, would they tell a tale of that kind if it 
had no basis in fact? Could it be that they hoped I would 
publish such an unverified report in the New York Times, 
gain currency for the story all over the United States, and 
thus assure having it cabled to the Far East? Were the heads 
of the Japanese embassy trying to use me to spread a bald- 
faced lie about Admiral Hart and so shake the American 
community’s confidence in him even before he ever reached 
the Far East? 

I decided to keep my mouth shut. I told no one in Wash- 
ington about Admiral Hart’s supposed indiscreet statement to 
the Japanese ambassador. I withheld the supposed “‘informa- 
tion’? even from the executives of the New York Times and 
soon after mid-August sailed back to China without having 
told anyone about the Japanese official “revelations.” 

Arrived in Shanghai, I met Admiral Hart and found my- 
self both liking and admiring him. His conduct of American 
affairs gave no evidence that he believed the time had come 
for the United States to “recognize the new realities in East 
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Then came news that Mr. Suma was being recalled from 
Washington and would become ambassador to Manchukuo. 
“Oh well,” I thought, ‘way up there he can have little chance 
to do any harm.” But the news about the Manchukuo post 
was soon contradicted by announcement that Mr. Suma was to 
remain in Tokyo to be official spokesman for the Foreign 
Office and hold daily conferences with foreign correspondents 
there. Mt 
Suave, loquacious, hospitable, witty—there was no calcu- 
lating the amount of harm Mr. Suma might do in a position of 
that kind if he chose to spread other canards about American 
oficers or officials or policies in the Orient. Obviously, the 
thing to do was to force him to discretion. 

I went at once to the American consul general in Shanghai, 
Clarence E. Gauss, who is now United States ambassador to 
Chungking. I told him the whole tale of the Suma-Horinouchi 
slander and asked him if he thought there could be a shred of 
truth in it. Mr. Gauss was furious. He called the admiral’s 
flagship by telephone. Within half an hour I was in the 
admiral’s barge, headed across the muddy Whangpoo to 
lunch and talk with the commander of our Asiatic fleet. 

For the second time that day I repeated the tale of the 
admiral’s supposed readiness to recognize those “new reali- 
ties.” Admiral Hart’s anger was almost frightening. He paced 
up and down his private quarters, hands clasped behind his 
back, while a torrent of denials and denunciations was pouring 
from his lips. 

‘Abend, I tell you truly,” he said when he had a little 
calmed down, “I never in my life met the Japanese ambassa- 
dor. I never set foot inside their embassy. I never met Mr. 
Suma, in the embassy or anywhere else. The only person of 
their staff whom I knew was their naval attaché—a pleasant 
chap. One evening at a big reception he asked me when Mrs. 
Hart and I were leaving for the Orient, and I told him in 
about ten days, but that before starting west we hoped to go 
to a mountain resort in Virginia for a few days of rest and 
golf. He said he was going to the same place, suggested that 
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we golf together, and [ agreed. But pressure of business kept 
me from that brief vacation, so I telephoned to the Japanese 
embassy and left word for the attaché that, to my regret, our 
golf date must be broken. I swear that is the only contact I 
have ever had with any of them.” 

I suggested to Admiral Hart that he should acquaint our 
ambassador in Tokyo, Joseph Clark Grew, with the facts of 
the case, pointing out that Mr. Suma, as Foreign Office 
spokesman, was in a position to become a very dangerous 
person. The admiral agreed with me. It was noticeable, when 
Mr. Suma next visited Shanghai, that his former cordiality 
toward me had changed to a distant and aloof politeness. 

Had that canard about Admiral Hart been published as a 
fact, it might have ruined his career, for denials rarely over- 
take an original and stout lie. It would, too, have shaken the 
faith and confidence of the entire American community in 
the Orient in the courage and integrity of their new admiral 
and in the steadfastness of American policy in the Far East. 

Admiral Nomura’s attempt to misuse our friendship in or- 
der to get insidious propaganda into the American press oc- 
curred late in March of 1941, when I made a trip from New 
York to Washington. Again the scene was the Japanese em- 
bassy, where I called by appointment upon the admiral, whom 
I’ve known for more than ten years. He received me with his 
usual winning graciousness and said he wanted to talk with 
me about a matter of great moment to his country and to 
mine. 

‘“T am deeply worried,” he told me, “because the American 
public, and the American press in particular, take the idea of a 
war with Japan so lightly. They seem to think that your fleet 
could sail away from Hawaii, engage and sink the Japanese 
fleet, and return victorious to Honolulu in about three weeks. 
Believe me, and I’m one of Japan’s ablest admirals, it would 
not be so easy. I think an article setting forth the real facts 
might dampen the ardor of some of your politicians and news- 
papers. It would be a great national service.” 

I then listened intently while Admiral Nomura discussed 
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the situation as he saw it—or as he wanted the American 
public and newspapers to see it, in order to shake our confi- 
dence in our Navy. 

“Our Foreign Minister, Mr. Matsuoka,” began the ambas- 
sador-admiral, “has just been in Berlin, telling Hitler that 
the United States will go to any length to avoid war in the 
Pacific. This does not mean that Japan will immediately re- 
sume her southward push or attack Singapore in the very near 
future, but Matsuoka’s attitude does show that in Tokyo 
there is a dangerous overconfidence that we will enjoy a free 
hand in the Orient because Washington is supposed to be 
preoccupied with affairs in Europe and the Atlantic.” 

The admiral then told me that, “in spite of warmongering 
extremist newspapers in Tokyo,” his Government viewed with 
composure the then recent dispatch of thirteen units of our 
Navy on a tour of Australian and New Zealand ports. This 
naval demonstration was not taken seriously in Tokyo, he 
said, as a countermove to Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin, Rome, 
and Moscow, but was regarded as designed to instill ‘‘false 
confidence” in Australia and New Zealand that American 
protection would be forthcoming if Japan made a new and 
threatening move southwards. 

“One of the main reasons that the inner official circles in 
Tokyo view our position with complacency,” continued No- 
mura, “is the conviction that the United States has not enough 
commercial ships to make up the essential supply and trans- 
port convoy necessary for a distant action by your fleet. 

“Why should Japan worry about this Australian junket? 
We know that Australia has no harbor or docking facilities to 
serve 1,000,000 tons of shipping, and that much would be 
necessary to accompany your fleet on a naval adventure thou- 
sands of miles away from Pearl Harbor. Of course, if the 
bulk of your fleet ever started for Singapore, that would be 
another matter. They'd have to refuel at Borneo or bring 
tankers along. Bluntly put, our fleet is much closer to Borneo 
and to Singapore than is yours, and we would simply get there 
first.” 
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I listened attentively to the ambassador-admiral. His argu- 
ments, I knew, would sound impressive and even convincing to 
a layman, but J realized that men high in our Navy Depart- 
ment would laugh at some of Nomura’s reasoning. But they 
would not laugh at the effect of his views upon an unin- 
formed public unless, of course, they could be attributed to 
Nomura himself when published. 

“Of course, I may quote you,” I said blandly. 

“Oh, my, no!” The ambassador was dismayed. “It will 
have a more impressive effect if you do not mention any Jap- 
anese source. Just say these are the views in official quarters 
in Washington.” 

Tricky, that. 

Suppose the item had appeared reading: ‘“‘Official quarters 
in Washington are convinced that the United States does not 
dare to become embroiled with Japan because of a shortage of 
merchant ships necessary to accompany our fleet as supply ves- 
sels, fuel ships, hospital ships, repair ships, and ships with 
personnel replacements.”’ Such a wording would make any 
reader believe that ‘official quarters’? meant American ofh- 
cial circles. 

I wrote the article just that way, submitted it to the edi- 
tors of the New York Times with explanations as to its 
source, and, of course, it was not published. What a fine job 
of baneful propaganda the Japanese ambassador would have 
accomplished had he been able to secure anonymous publica- 
tion of a news item tending to shake the confidence of the 
American public in the efficiency of our fleet! 

Japanese propaganda efforts in this country were just as 
widespread and just as dangerous to our unity of thought and 
action as their espionage activities were to our defense pro- 
gram. Wily attempts at propaganda, like those of Suma and 
Nomura, had been going on in the United States for a long 
time, and often they succeeded. 

Many of the unofficial Nazi and Fascist and Communist 
propaganda agents, posing as news writers, travel agents, or 
mere booksellers, were indicted and tried, fined, or jailed be- 
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fore Japan attacked us. Some posted heavy bonds and then 
fled to their homelands. But the Japanese were not so easily . 
reached, for most of their propaganda activities were directed 
from or paid for by their embassy or consular officials, who 
enjoyed diplomatic immunity. 

For many years there has been a tremendous propaganda 
effort in this country by the Japanese. In 1931-32 they spent 
much money trying to win the approval of the American pub- 
lic for their invasion of Manchuria. In the summer of 1937, 
and for a considerable time thereafter, the Japanese Govern- 
ment wasted enormous sums by retaining high-powered pub- 
licity organizations to try to appease the wrath of the Ameri- 
can public and the nationwide condemnation of their attacks 
upon Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai, their aerial bombings 
of Chinese cities, and the brutal rape of Nanking. 

But even before, and continuously between, these two crises, 
officially financed Japanese workers and organizations were 
busy in this country. Many individuals were unknowingly 
victimized and were entirely innocent and perfectly sincere in 
their openly professed pro-Japanese feelings. For consider- 
ably more than a decade, for instance, it had been the annual 
custom for either the Japanese Foreign Office or some Jap- 
anese cultural or educational institution to invite groups of a 
score or more teachers, students, and even hard-boiled news- 
papermen to tour Japan, Manchuria, and sometimes parts of 
China. 

In some cases, all expenses were paid, and even free hotel 
accommodations were provided in Japanese-controlled terri- 
tories. In other cases, half-fare or one-third-fare tickets were 
sold on Japanese steamship lines and railways, and reduced 
hotel rates were assured. Whatever the arrangement, the 
Japanese Government’s secret propaganda fund always made 
up the deficit, and neither railways nor steamship companies 
nor hotels were out of pocket. 

Of course, the guests who went on such junkets came home 
with strong pro-Japanese leanings. They were overwhelmed 
with hospitality and returned overladen with gifts ranging all 
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the way from culture pearls to rustling silk kimonas. They 
brought back memories of beautiful temples, towns, and moun- 
tains, and of amusing and daintily served dinners with grace- 
ful geisha girls in attendance. They were shown only the 
most attractive places in beautiful Japan and were always 
carefully shepherded around so that they saw nothing of the 
slums of Tokyo and Osaka and learned nothing of the bitter — 


poverty of the peasants. In Korea and Manchuria they were 


shown the truly creditable evidences of Japanese occupation— 
fine new railways, flood-control projects, reforestation areas, 
hospitals, schools. Of course, they were not told that higher 
education was banned for the millions of native inhabitants, 
or that Japanese corporations held monopolies on all kinds of 
business that yielded real profit. 

And in China the Japanese guides and mentors showed the 
visitors only those phases of life and development which cast 
discredit on the Chinese, and which, by contrast, made the 
Japanese seem to be the main cultural and civilizing force of 
East Asia. No wonder those visitors came home singing the 
praises of Dia Nippox; and no wonder they refused to believe 
the reports of the atrocities of the Japanese military forces 
in China, They had experienced nothing of the bratal or arro- 
gant side of the Japanese character and had been deceived by 
the ingratiating bows and smiles of their hosts. 

Another form of propaganda, also lavishly financed by the 
Japanese Government, which was beyond the reach of our 
laws and courts, was the subsidizing of what were ostensibly 
high-class magazines published in English in the Far East— 
usually in Shanghai, Some of them, magnificently printed in 
five colors, did not carry enough advertising to pay for the 
postage, and others, cheaply printed on newspaper paper in 
booklet form, could be identified at a glance by the fact that all 
of their advertisements were those of Japanese banks, steam- 
ship lines, and business firms. Copies of these so<alled maga- 
zines were sent free by the thousands to a carefully compiled 
“sucker list” in this country—to pacifists, to people rated as 
anti-Chinese, to all opponents of the Roosevelt foreign 
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policies, to professional isolationists, and to members of those 
groups who believed we should long since have withdrawn all 
of our naval and other armed forces from all parts of the Far 
East. 

These Japanese activities were long under the careful 
scrutiny of the United States Government. Since we had de- 
ported scores of German and Italian agents and consular of- 
ficials who were abusing the privileges accorded by the 
hospitality of this country, the next dangerous group obviously 
due for ousting was the Japanese, but we did not act quickly 
enough, and they continued their activities until the hour Pearl 
Harbor was hit by the first bomb. 

It is not only suspected but accurately known that official 
and unoflicial Japanese in this country gathered all the infor- 
mation obtainable about United States defense projects, about 
our shipments to Britain, to China, to Soviet Russia, and to 
the Netherlands East Indies. Much of this information the 
Japanese wanted for themselves, for the use of the war 
clique in Tokyo, but all of it that would be of interest to the 
Nazi High Command was sent to Berlin in short order. The 
day when these menacing activities were to have been definitely 
checked was nearly at hand when Japan made her treacherous 
attack upon us. 

Japanese spies were not only busy around our Army camps, 
our Navy yards, our shipbuilding establishments, our air- 
plane, tank and munitions factories. They gathered informa- 
tion about every crippled British naval or merchant ship that 
limped into our harbors for repairs, and about every vessel 
that left these shores for Britain loaded with the output of 
our factories or our fields. 

The same dangerous situation existed in Honolulu and in 
Manila and in most of the large islands in the Hawaiian and 
Philippine groups. At Singapore and at Rangoon there were 
still functioning Japanese consular establishments, and so 
there were in many of the important seaports of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, of Australia, and of New Zealand. Had 
this country followed up the closing of the German and Italian 
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consular branches here by closing similar Japanese propa- 
ganda and spy headquarters, then British Malaya, Burma, the 
East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand would quickly have 
followed suit, just as they collectively followed Washington’s 
example when this country ‘‘froze” all Japanese credits and 
assets here. 
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I+ IS PROBABLY UNLIKELY that Admiral Kichisaburo No- 
mura, the last Japanese ambassador to the United States, con- 
nived at deceiving the American Government with pretended 
negotiations for a peaceful arrangement in the Pacific while 
Japanese airplane carriers and submarines were being dis- 
posed to make a surprise and treacherous attack upon Ameri- 
can territory and shipping on December 7. In all probability, 
Saburo Kurusu, the special envoy sent to ‘‘assist’? Nomura, 
was the villain of the piece and was the only Japanese in the 
United States, except Consul General Kita, at Honolulu, who 
knew, in advance, that his country planned a monstrous be- 
trayal of a friendly nation. 

I have known Admiral Nomura for more than a decade. I 
was standing not forty feet away from him at Shanghai in the 
spring of 1932 when, during a review of Japanese troops at 
Hongkew Park, he lost an eye as the result of an explosion 
when a Korean revolutionist placed a bomb under the review- 
ing stand. 

The admiral liked the American people. He valued their 
good opinion. Fully ten months before Japan attacked this 
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country, the old admiral was saddened by his own conviction 
that his mission as ambassador was foredoomed to failure be- 
cause he knew that the militarists of the Japanese Empire 
were determined upon eventual war with America. I know 
this because the admiral told me so himself. 

Subsequently, his interpretation of the duties of an am- 
bassador, and his desire to help avoid the inevitable war, led 
him to try to misuse our friendship by “‘planting” a false news 
story through me, as IJ detailed in the preceding chapter. That 
was bad enough, but I like to think he would never have con- 
nived at deceiving the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State while his nation’s naval forces were secretly 
preparing to bomb our fleet, our forts, our airfields, and our 
cities. 

I left Shanghai in mid-October of 1940, after armed Jap- 
anese hoodlum hirelings, probably paid by the Japanese 
Army, had forced their way into my apartment, kicked me, 
beaten me, and knocked me around, and then made off with 
the almost completed manuscript of a book and other valu- 
able papers. Late in January of 1941 I arrived in New York 
after a survey trip through British Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the Philippine Islands. Japanese terroristic 
methods had driven me from China, where I had lived and 
worked for nearly fifteen years. 

Imagine my surprise, then, when early in February I re- 
ceived an invitation to a welcoming cocktail party to be given 
for Admiral Nomura, the newly arrived Japanese ambassador, 
at the Plaza Hotel in New York. I showed the invitation to 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, 
by which newspaper I had long been employed, and he agreed 
with me that I should stay away from the affair. Curiously, he 
and I were the only persons on the staff of the Times to have 
been invited. 

The day of the party, however, Mr. Sulzberger telephoned 
to me to this effect: “I’ve been thinking over this Nomura 
cocktail party. Perhaps they were smart to invite you, and 
perhaps you’d be smart to attend. The Times, you see, has 
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not severed relations with Japan. We still have a correspond- 
ent in Tokyo and another in Japanese-controlled Shanghai.” 

So I went, intending to stay only ten minutes. Instead, I re- 
mained an hour and was so cordially received by all the 
Japanese embassy and consular officials present that I en- 
joyed myself hugely. When Admiral Nomura saw me come 
in, he left the receiving line, shook hands warmly, and then 
did something I’ve never seen any other Japanese do with a 
foreigner. He put an arm around my shoulder and led me 
from one celebrity to another, introducing me as his very 
good friend. Later, in an aside, he asked me to call at his 
hotel the next afternoon and to give him ‘‘at least an hour” of 
my time. 

At four o’clock the next day I was alone with the admiral- 
ambassador in the sitting room of his suite at the Plaza. Our 
talk ranged all over the Far East, places I had visited, people 
whom we both knew, the clash of ambitions and of policies, 
the growing certainty of a devastating war in the Far Pacific. 

Finally, his face looking worried and sad, Nomura ex- 
plained his own position to me. 

“T did not want this job,” he said. “I’m no diplomat; I’m a 
Navy man. But the appointment was forced upon me. I’m 
here because of the chance circumstance that I was a naval 
attaché to our embassy in Washington during the last World 
War. At that time your present President was an assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Some of our people in Tokyo seem to 
think that this circumstance will enable me to induce the 
American Government to accept our program in East Asia, 
but that is a foolish idea.” 

The old admiral paused a long time and gazed meditatively 
out toward Central Park, where the early, smoky dusk of win- 
ter was deepening rapidly. The smoke from a neglected ciga- 
rette trailed lazily upward from between his fingers. 

“It is a pity, at my age, to have to cap a creditable career 
with a terrible failure,” he said at length, with a deep sigh. 
‘“T’ve served my Emperor and my country to the best of my 
ability for many years,” he went on, “but all that will be for- 
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gotten because I must make a failure of this—the biggest op- 
portunity of a long lifetime. Even if I were a trained and 
skillful diplomat, I could do nothing in this country except re- 
new old acquaintances and make a few new friends. 

“T know, only too well, that my stay in the United States 
must necessarily be a matter of months only, and that it will be 
terminated by the outbreak of war between your people and 
mine. Even if I, as ambassador, were to make commitments 
which might promise a continuance of peace, there are those 
in my homeland who would flout and break those commit- 
ments. My mission is foredoomed to failure.” 

Nine months after those prophetic words were spoken by 
Admiral Nomura there landed at San Francisco from a 
Pacific Clipper, which had been held up for him at Hong 
Kong by the American Government, dapper, smiling little 
Saburo Kurusu. He was flying halfway around the world, he 
said, to “‘assist’”? Admiral Nomura in conversations at Wash- 
ington at which an effort was being made to preserve the 
peace. 

Kurusu was the leading actor in a fateful drama of treach- 
ery and deceit almost unparalleled in the history of nations. 

Our naval experts now estimate that about the day Kurusu 
left Tokyo by air to catch the clipper at Hong Kong, Japanese 
airplane carriers and submarines must have slipped unob- 
served from the harbor of Yokohama or of Nagasaki and 
begun their long and furtive journey under sealed orders to 
bomb American territories and sink American ships. 

It is now almost a certainty that these airplane carriers and 
submarines stole southward along a route just to the west of 
the Japanese-mandated islands which are strung along east of 
the Philippines. They must have slipped into the open Pacific 
far south of the equator and then headed eastward into a por- 
tion of that vast ocean where sea traffic is at a minimum. When 
they were well to the east of a line drawn south from Hono- 
lulu, they then headed warily north, and the carriers hove to 
on the night of Saturday, December 6. There they drifted, all 
lights out and engines stilled, through the hours of darkness. 
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The submarines had gone ahead and were lying in wait for 
American transports and merchant ships about 600 miles off 
San Francisco. 

Just before dawn on Sunday, December 7, the decks of the 
carriers must have been astir with silent activity. At the first 
glimmer of daylight there were launched from those decks 
the fifty or more airplanes which bombed and machine-gunned 
Pearl Harbor and Honolulu for an hour and a quarter about 
two hours later. 

The carriers, it is now estimated, were probably about 
500 miles northeastward of the island of Oahu when the 
planes were launched, and then, to escape detection, probably 
steamed at full speed in an unknown partial curve around the 
islands in order to arrive at the agreed rendezvous to which 
the bombers would return after killing and wounding more 
than 3,000 Americans and inflicting a damaging blow against 
our Navy and Air Force. : 

This was ten months, almost to a day, after Admiral No- 
mura had told me that his mission as peacemaker was fore- 
doomed to failure. The war-makers at Tokyo—and at Berlin 
—had had their way. 
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I: WAS AT SINGAPORE, one bright morning, that a British 
naval officer called for me to show me through the great naval 
base. A typical Singapore morning it was—warm, humid, 
languid—for all months are much alike there, since Singapore 
is less than 80 miles from the equator. The young naval officer 
was typical too—tall, languid, pink and white; the type that 
is often so much more clever than his looks indicate. 

After we two had spent a few hours at the great naval base, 
seeing things that even now may not be written about, the 
young officer drove me along the shores of the Straits of 
Johore and over the mile-and-a-quarter causeway connecting 
the island of Singapore with the realm of the Sultan of Johore, 
which is on the mainland of Asia. Then he turned eastward, 
and, after traveling about a mile, gestured to a collection of 
huts and flimsy buildings strung along the shore. Most of 
them were built on piles, over the water. 

‘‘And here,” he said, intoning in mock mimicry of a pro- 
fessional guide, ‘‘we have the great and supposedly secret 
Japanese espionage base of this part of the world. A fishing 
village, supposedly, but populated by Japanese fishermen who 
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rarely have any fish to sell. They operate in dingy little boats 
with costly, high-powered engines. They live and dress poorly, 
but every one of them owns a costly camera and an even more 
costly telescopic lens. Their pretended fishing trips take them, 
and their cameras, back and forth along the shores of our 
naval base. And we—poor, stupid British—are supposed to 
know nothing about all this monkey business.” 

As we drove slowly down the road there came toward us, 
afoot, a swarthy, bareheaded Japanese. Long of torso, bow- 
legged and squat, he was dressed in a dirty cotton kimono and 
was something of a figure of fun. As we passed him, my young 
naval officer, with a commiserating shake of his blond head 
and a half-humorous quirk of an eyebrow, muttered: 

“Oh, Nippon! How nutty!” | 


That slangy phrase fits as snugly as a sheath on a sword to 
the activities of many of the more or less secret agents of the 
Japanese Empire and to the often bungling attempts the Jap- 
anese make to achieve the wiles and guiles of the diplomatic 
game. Many of their projects are clumsily conceived and inex- 
pertly executed, but only too often, when they are brilliantly 
conceived and expertly executed, the Japanese themselves 
ineptly give away their own game. And the good-natured 
phrase, ‘‘How nutty,” applies perfectly as comment upon many 
of their official excuses for inexcusable acts and as a descrip- 
tion of many of their administrative blunderings. 

For instance, there was that hilarious occasion in Mukden 
in the winter of 1931-32, before the one-time “Boy Emperor” 
of China, Henry Pu-yi, had been brought over from Tientsin 
and been made Emperor Kang Teh of Manchukuo. 

There were nearly sixty foreign correspondents at the Ya- 
mato Hotel in Mukden most of that winter, and some of us had 
been wondering why, suddenly, a score of Japanese body- 
guards had been posted around the huge yellow-brick home 
of a retired Chinese official of supposed pro-Japanese lean- 
ings. 

Then, one cold winter morning, one of the spokesmen of the 
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Japanese press conference sent to each of us a hurry summons 
to be at an old, dusty temple inside the walled city not later 
than eleven o’clock. An event of greatest importance would 
be announced, the summons said. 

We were all there on time, and so were the notoriously 
dilatory Chinese and Japanese, for a wonder. Which was just 
as well, for the ramshackle old temple was as cold as the heart 
of a Manchurian bandit. Seated on the platform, clad in a 
sumptuous fur-lined silk robe, was the Chinese who lived in 
the carefully guarded yellow-brick mansion. He read a long, 
prepared statement in off-toned Mandarin, and this was la-. 
boriously translated into halting English by a Japanese sec- 
retary wearing spectacles much too large for his head. 

The gist of the speech was to the effect that the speaker, 
aided by ‘‘other Chinese patriots of Manchuria,” had just 
organized a “new and independent government to cope with 
prevailing lawlessness,” and that they “hoped” for the co- 
operation of the Japanese military. A constitution had been 
prepared, guaranteeing freedom of speech and assembly and 
promising the eventual establishment of a genuine republic. 
The whole movement was of purely Chinese inspiration and 
organization, the speaker said. He bowed and sat down. The 
bespectacled Japanese secretary bowed and sat down. 

Then the chief Japanese Army spokesman, seated in the 
audience instead of on the platform, rose and made a short 
set speech, promising military co-operation so long as anti- 
Japanism was properly suppressed and praising the Chinese 
for their initiative in organizing a new and strong regime. The 
spokesman bowed and sat down. 

‘“Where’s a copy of the constitution?” shouted an uncon- 
vinced American newspaperman. 

Confusion resulted. There was whispering on the speakers’ 
platform. The Japanese Army spokesman hurried forward, 
walking as though his leather boots hurt his feet. More whis- 
pering, and finally the Army spokesman raised a commanding 
hand and announced: 

“You will be given copies of the new constitution tomorrow 
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morning. We regret it, but so far it has not yet been translated 
from the Japanese into either English or Chinese.” 


Then there was the time, in Shanghai in the spring of 1939, 
when I decided to take up the study of conversational Jap- 
anese. The Japanese consul general, Mr. Y. Miura, and K. 
Kanai, a Japanese friend who was a director of the $50,000,- 
000 Central China Development Company, were having high- 
balls in my apartment when I happened to mention that I 
thought I should learn enough Japanese to be able to converse 
freely with Japanese sentries, policemen, railway conductors, 
and customs and immigration authorities. 

They concurred heartily and offered to send me excellent 
teachers. When I asked why I needed more than one, they 
explained that one teacher would specialize in colloquial con- 
versation and the other would devote himself to teaching me 
grammar and the niceties of polite speech. Mr. Miura and 
Mr. Kanai held considerable conversation in their own tongue 
and then agreed to have the conversation instructor come 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at eleven in the morning, while the 
grammarian was to come at the same hour on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. In spite of having by that time spent thirteen 
years in the Far East, I suspected nothing sinister in what 
seemed merely kindly helpfulness from my highly placed 
friends. 

The two teachers were delightful fellows. They liked my 
scotch whisky and often prolonged the lesson hours with long 
talks about current affairs. Occasionally I would be late for 
the lesson periods, and once or twice I wondered uneasily if 
they might not be going over my papers and files while they 
awaited my tardy arrival, but quickly dismissed such sus- 
picions, since both teachers had been highly recommended by 
personal friends. 

The lessons began in mid-April, and at the very commence- 
ment I asked each teacher what fee he expected. Each one said 
to let the matter of pay wait until the end of the month. Then, 
at the end of the month, they said I’d had only a fortnight of 
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lessons—let the embarrassing matter of money wait a while. 

Soon after mid-May came a cable from my New York office 
granting me home leave, and I immediately made a steamer 
reservation from Shanghai to Vancouver, B. C. I sent for both 
teachers, explained that I would be very busy in the interval 
before sailing, and asked how much I owed them. 

The reaction was surprising. They both laughed and 
laughed until they had to wipe the tears from their eyes. Then, 
after a quick colloquy in Japanese which I could not under- 
stand, the one who spoke the most fluent English said: 

‘You don’t owe either of us a single cent. Let’s forget all 
about this nonsense of a fee.” 

“But why?” I asked in utter bewilderment. 

“Oh,” he replied, with a large and generous gesture, and 
with what was meant to be a disarming smile, ‘“‘we are not 
teachers, really. We're just members of the Army’s Special 
Service Section.” 

Secret service men! Spies! I had talked politics with them 
with dangerous freedom. They had often been alone in my 
office, with easy access to my files. I was under obligation to 
them, and they would take no money. Well, I’d have a case of 
my brand of scotch sent to each of them after I’d sailed. But, 
clearly, I'd been a simpleton, even if they, too, had been 
simpletons in revealing to me their real status. 

It was not only Nippon that was nutty in that affair! 


When J arrived in New York that summer of 1939, I had 
with me the completed manuscript of a new book on affairs of 
the Far East. It was accepted and was scheduled for publica- 
tion in October of that year. I returned to China before my 
vacation time was half-concluded, because by early August it 
became evident that Europe would soon be plunged into an- 
other war, and it then appeared likely that Japan would take 
advantage of the approaching world crisis and make further 
moves for expansion on the Eastern Asiatic mainland. 

It was August 17 when [ sailed from Vancouver, B. C., 
bound for Shanghai, and it was shortly before the first of 
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September that my ship tied up in Yokohama. I had ex- 
perienced more than enough difficulties with Japanese officials, 
police, and gendarmes and did not go ashore, but several 
friends came from Tokyo to Yokohama to see me aboard 
ship. 

One of my visitors was a very friendly underling employed 
in the Foreign Office in Tokyo. I had known him well when 
he was attached to the Japanese consulate general in Shanghai. 
That day he seemed unusually shy, preoccupied, even em- 
barrassed, and finally he blurted out the trouble that was on 
his mind. 

“T’m most awfully sorry,” he said, “but I must tell you that 
your new book has already been banned from Japan. The 
authorities do not like it.” | 

I must have looked blank with amazement. 

~“Hlow can you ban a book that isn’t published?” I asked. 
‘Just on suspicion? It won’t be out until October, you know.” 

He countered with a question. 

‘“What, please, are galley proofs?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

‘Well, our consul general in New York bought a set of 
them, whatever they are. And what our military have read 
has made them very angry.” 

Official bribery. Galley proofs bought from some employee 
of the printing house. A shady deal, cleverly arranged in 
ample time to enable the Japanese authorities to keep the 
circulation of my book down to a harmless minimum in all 
parts of East Asia under their control. And then another in- 
stance of the whole transaction being stupidly and clumsily 
revealed. 


Oh, Nippon! 


The Japanese are equally clumsy in enforcing many of their 
laws and regulations which, from their texts, should operate 
with the highest efficiency. Their censorship rules, for instance, 
seem to be so well drawn as to be impossible of evasion. 

And yet, Hugh Byas, then the Tokyo correspondent of the 
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New York Times, managed to evade the censorship, and day 
after day for four days was able to get out magnificent eye- 
witness stories of the events following the scandalous Army 
mutiny of February 1936, when a rebellious group murdered 
many members of the Japanese Cabinet and seized and held 
an important area in the heart of the Empire’s capital, in- 
cluding the new Parliament building. 

The moment the mutiny occurred, the military authorities 
instituted the most rigid censorship imaginable over cables, 
radio stations, and telephones, and over the mails as well. 
Supposedly no word of the bloodshed and mutiny was get- 
ting out of Japan. But they blandly forgot that only a few 
months before a new wireless telephone service had been 
opened between Japan and Shanghai. 

At that time I was Shanghai correspondent of the New 
York Times. I knew nothing of the Tokyo mutiny but was 
puzzled by the fact that all communications with Japan had 
been cut off abruptly and without explanation. Then my tele- 
phone rang, and Hugh Byas’ magnificent bass voice and rich 
Scotch accent came booming over mountains and seas. He had 
a story to dictate, he said, so I affixed earphones and put a 
cable blank into my typewriter. Hugh had a magnificent scoop. 

‘From where I sit at the window of my study in my home 
up on this hill,” he said, “I have a splendid view over the 
city, and over the whole area where skirmishes are going on. 
I’ll phone you again later in the day.” 

Twice a day for four days Hugh Byas telephoned his stories 
to me before the frantic Japanese authorities discovered how 
the news was getting out of the country. On the fifth day no 
call came from Byas. I tried to call him from Shanghai and got 
the Tokyo exchange, only to be told, “The system is out of 
order. So very sorry.” 


Another New York Times man had Japanese authorities 
completely befuddled, or rather their own stupidity worked 
the befuddlement. Douglas Robertson, then my assistant in 
Shanghai, was the delighted culprit in this case. 
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Robertson, born in Dundee, was reared in British Columbia 
and has a Canadian passport. The name, as it appears on the 
passport in a flourishing Spencerian script reads: “Douglas 
Robertson, Esquire.” | 

Robbie went to Kobe one summer for a week of golf. That 
was in the days before the Japanese immigration authorities 
had perfected the lengthy and detailed forms which incoming 
aliens must now fill out at great labor. Then they merely 
contented themselves with a look at a passport and with 
copying the name of the entering alien in a little notebook— 
usually worn and rather grimy. The inspector who looked 
over Robbie’s passport wrote in his notebook that “D. R. 
Esquire” was landing at Kobe. _ 

The next day the fun began. What had become of D. R. 
Esquire? He had landed and disappeared. Canadian? Ha! A 
spy of the perfidious British, no doubt. And then, who was 
this mysterious Douglas Robertson, boldly registered at the 
Tor Hotel and playing golf from morning until night? 
Robertson simply couldn’t be at the Tor or at any other 
hotel. He had not entered the country. The records showed 
Douglas Robertson was not in Japan. And yet? And then that 
mysterious D. R. Esquire man. What had become of him? 

Those who hold that the Scots are humorless should hear 
Robertson tell of the four days that elapsed before he broke 
down and “confessed.” He enjoyed the official cross-question- 
ings until they began to interfere with his golf, and then he 
told all, to the frightful abashment of certain strutting little 
uniformed men whose mission in life seemed to be to annoy 
visitors to the lovely islands of Japan. 


They are so naive, sometimes, these Japanese. Especially 
the younger ones, those not hardened to the arrogant, swash- 
buckling brutalities they learn by dealing with the defenseless 
Chinese in the occupied territories. In the summer of 1941 
in Washington I met an American I had last seen in Mukden, 
in Manchuria. He had been there for five years and had seen 
his business gradually ruined. His wife had been subjected to 
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insults and indignities by Japanese police and sentries, and he 
himself was one of those many foreigners who had been 
slapped by a bully of an armed Japanese soldier. 

We met in the lobby of a hotel in Washington with mutual 
surprise. He thought I was in Singapore, and I thought he 
was still in Mukden. : 

‘When did you get away from the nasty Nipps?” I in- 
quired. 

‘Oh, I’ve been home for two months now,” he explained. 
“After I left Mukden I had to spend eight months in and near 
Tokyo, and it was a good thing for me too. When I left Muk- 
den the mere sight of a Japanese in uniform made me choke 
with distaste and rage. 

“But in Tokyo—oh, I don’t know. I began to feel more 
kindly toward the poor little devils. The shopkeepers, for 
instance. They’ve always been poor. Now they are positively 
shabby. And sad. Most of them have lost sons or brothers in 
the senseless war in China. And the country is rationed down 
almost to the point of malnutrition. You go into a little shop 
in Tokyo to buy a pair of flimsy rayon shoestrings for 10 
sen, maybe. And the little shopkeeper and his wife are still 
courteous and accommodating. They don’t like what’s going 
on. At heart, they are friendly souls. And now they are so 
poor. And so sad. Yes, I’m glad I had my months around 
Tokyo instead of coming home direct from that damned Muk- 
den.” 


The shy, naive young Japanese lieutenant who was assistant 
Army spokesman in Peking for a few days in the autumn of 
1937 was much akin to my friend’s shopkeeper type. He was 
simple-minded but likable. 

Day after day this young chap would read out to a group 
of newspapermen the official Army communiqué. Skirmishes in 
southern Hopei. Eighty Japanese attacked by 1,200 Chinese. 
Machine guns in action, bayonet charges, hand grenades used; 
casualties, 287 Chinese left dead on the field; four Japanese 
slightly wounded. 
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“How can it be that the Japanese casualties are so slight ?” 
he was asked one day. “Surely with bayonet charges and hand 
grenades, and with so many Chinese killed, the figures hardly 
make sense.” 

‘Do you know,” he answered guilelessly, “that’s what 
puzzles me too. As a military man I can’t believe these figures 
are absolutely correct.” 

Poor Nippon! How footless! And, essentially, how very 
sad. 


But there are other types of military spokesmen; very dif- 
ferent types indeed. Some of them are scornful and smarty and 
take the attitude that, no matter what they do, the Japanese 
military can do no wrong. 

There was one such in Shanghai in 1937, and his bland ex- 
planation of a particularly revolting atrocity has always stuck 
in my mind. | 

An American company had bought a large tract of land 
about seven miles from Shanghai, had built fine dairy barns, 
and had imported from the United States about 400 purebred 
milk cows. When fighting broke out around Shanghai in 
August of 1937 between the Chinese and the Japanese, this 
American concern had enormous United States flags painted 
on the roofs of all their barns and buildings, and a map of 
their property was given to both the Army and Navy air com- 
manders of the Japanese forces by the American consulate 
general, — 

These protective measures were futile. One clear day three 
Japanese planes, flying only 500 feet above the ground, 
bombed and machine-gunned that whole helpless herd of 
cattle and dropped incendiary bombs upon the barns and 
sheds. The American authorities protested, of course, and de- 
manded apologies and compensation. 

At the press conference, when the Japanese Army spokes- 
man was asked for an explanation of this aerial machine- 
gunning of a herd of helpless cattle, he merely smiled in a 
superior sort of way and said: 
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‘“We are so sorry an American investment has suffered. Our 
fliers mistook the cattle for Chinese cavalry, you know.” 


The case of Ken Tsurumi, one-time official embassy spokes- 
man in Shanghai, and of how he was defended by Sotomatu 
Sato, the minister-at-large and stationed in Shanghai, and now 
Japan’s ambassador at Vichy, is a classic among American 
newsmen in the Far East. 

Tsurumi was supposed to be the embassy’s “contact man” 
with Japanese and foreign newspapermen in Shanghai, and 
at press conferences he translated official Japanese communi- 
qués into English, except those from the Army and Navy, 
which were handled by officers specially assigned from those 
services. 

But he was ill-chosen for his job. Tsurumi was brusque and 
lacked the necessary suavities. His inherent anti-foreignism 
made itself manifest at unfortunate moments, and Japanese 
news publicity often suffered as a consequence. He was given 
to much entertaining, on his official allowance, and would 
frequently invite newsmen to dinners or banquets days in ad- 
vance, and then, at the last moment, have a secretary tele- 
phone and say, in effect, ‘‘Mr. Tsurumi is sorry, but it is not 
convenient to have you dine with him this evening.” 

His rudeness went farther than that. One day, in Shanghai, 
he invited a group of American and European newspaper cor- 
respondents to lunch with him at the Cathay Hotel at twelve- 
thirty o’clock. The guests were there on time, but Tsurumi 
was not. At twelve forty-five the waiting newsmen had a 
round of cocktails. At one-fifteen they shook dice and had 
more drinks. At one thirty-five Tsurumi came sauntering into 
the lobby, hands in pockets, and without greeting any of his 
guests, and without removing his hands from his pockets, said 
casually: 

“Well, let’s go upstairs and eat.” 

Mr. Sato and I became good friends. He occupied an apart- 
ment just opposite mine on the sixteenth floor of Shanghai’s 
largest downtown building. Often we would lunch or dine to- 
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gether informally, or he would come to my place for a cock- 
tail and a chat before receiving guests in his own place. One 
evening he embarrassed me by making an unusual request. 

‘Please tell me ate what you think of our embassy 
staff here,’’ he said, ‘‘and of the fitness of the different men for 
the tasks to which they are assigned.” 

I demurred. I said I did not want to criticize any adel wo rte 
ing public oficial and did not want to prejudice any superior 
concerning any of his subordinates. 

‘But you can help us,’’ he urged. ‘You can ‘aayhe point out 
where an essentially able man is now assigned to some task to | 
which he is not particularly adapted.” 

So I told Mr. Sato about Mr. Tsurumi. I said, frankly, that 
I realized Mr. Tsurumi was an able man but that I felt he 
was miscast as contact man for the Shanghai corps of foreign 
correspondents. 

‘“What you say is probably true,’ Mr. Sato agreed. “‘T’ll 
give it thought. But there is something to be said in excuse 
for Tsurumi’s lack of appreciation of the foreign standards 
of good manners. I’ve never been to your country, but I’ve 
served in Europe. Poor Tsurumi has never been outside of 
Japan, except for his posts in China and one two-year term | 
as consul in one of your American wild and woolly Western — 
cities, where I imagine he had no chance to learn anything of 
nice social usages.” 

‘Where was that?” I asked, genuinely curious. 

“Portland, Oregon,” said the guileless Mr. Sato. 

“Oh, really?” I couldn’t control a broad grin. ‘That in- 
terests me immensely. You see I was born in Portland. My 
grandfather was one of the Oregon pioneers.” 

Tsurumi was shifted to Singapore, poor fellow. The British 
there had heard the foregoing tale before he arrived. 


Aside from the horrors of the rape of Nanking, nothing has 
so damaged Japan’s once good name as the blockade of the 
British Concession at Tientsin and the indignities heaped 
upon white men and women there in the summer of 1939. If 
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ever there was a shocking example of unbridled militarism run 
amuck, the Tientsin blockade furnished the best exhibit. 

Anti-British sentiment was prevalent and growing in Jap- 
anese military circles that year. And then, in Tientsin, there 
occurred a political assassination. Some Chinese who hated 
the Japanese murdered one of the local puppet officials. Sus- 
pects, whose guilt was doubtful, were arrested in the British 
Concession. The Japanese military demanded that those hap- 
less Chinese be handed over to them immediately. Surrender 
of the men would have meant court-martial and shooting, or 
probably shooting without the formality of even a drumhead 
trial. The British said they would investigate. There were 
local Japanese protests. Then Tokyo protested to London. 
Then the Japanese military in Tientsin encircled the British 
Concession with a barricade of electrically charged barbed 
wire. 

Then, in June, about three months before the war began 
in Europe, the atrocities began. British and American men 
and women were stopped at the barricades. In many cases 
they were stripped naked in little mat shacks. The Japanese 
pretended to be looking for bombs. Time and again these 
men and women were kicked and beaten by scowling Japanese 
soldiers and sentries. Time and again their clothing was 
thrown out into the street, and they had to reclothe them- 
selves surrounded by a circle of hundreds of grinning Japa- 
nese soldiers and Chinese coolies. 

White and Chinese babies in the concession were sickening 
for lack of milk. It was announced from the headquarters 
of General Masaharu Homma, who commanded the Japanese 
garrison at Tientsin, that each milk bottle had to be inspected 
lest one of them contain a bomb. The trucks stood in the 
hot sunlight until the milk soured. Trucks with meat and 
vegetables for stores inside the concession were halted at the 
barriers until the loads of food rotted. 

London, watching Hitler, merely protested. Tokyo, ob- 
viously embarrassed, replied that the problem was “‘one of 
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local military necessity” and that the Government could not 
interfere. 

During the following winter, while the blockade was still 
continuing, my friend, S. Obata, of the Foreign Office, came 
to Shanghai from Tokyo. He was on a general tour of in- 
spection of occupied China, and came to my apartment for 
dinner one evening. 

When we were sitting in front of the fireplace with brandies 
and cigars Mr. Obata asked me to tell him frankly about 
American opinion concerning Japan and if there was any 
chance of negotiating a new trade treaty to replace the treaty 
Washington had abrogated during the previous summer. I 
had returned from home leave in the United States only a few 
months before, and I told him that I thought there was not 
the slightest chance of a new trade treaty. I said I had been 
amazed and shocked at the degree to which oe public 
opinion had hardened against Japan. 

‘But what can we do to change this dangerous trend? How 
can we get back America’s good opinion?” Obata asked, 
sincerely troubled. 

‘Well, you might really discipline or punish a few of those 
of your militarists who are responsible for outrages against 
foreigners,” I said. ‘“Why not recall and degrade and retire 
General Homma?” 

“But why General Homma?” my guest asked in genuine 
bewilderment. 

‘“T’ll counter with a question,’ I said. “Suppose, if such a 
supposition is possible, that the United States Army block- 
aded a portion of San Francisco or Los Angeles or Honolulu 
in which many Japanese reside? Suppose the sentries stripped 
and beat and kicked unoffending Japanese civilians? Then 
suppose they stripped Japanese women of gentle birth, threw 
their clothing into the street, and shoved them outside to 
dress in front of jeering crowds? What form of redress would 
Japan demand?” 

“T’d never thought of it from that angle,’ said Obata 
with engaging candor. “I’ve known General Homma for 
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years. I’d never thought of him as a bad man. I’m flying up 
to Tientsin next week and [’ll look into that whole situation.” 

About a fortnight later my telephone rang. 

“This is Obata speaking. I’ve just returned from Tientsin 
and I sail for Kobe tomorrow morning. May I see you for 
just a few minutes? It is important.” 

He was hurried and breathless when he arrived, 

“It’s about General Homma,”’ he explained. “I talked with 
him in Tientsin. He’s sorry about all this, and at heart he is 
really pro-British.” 

I made no attempt to control my laughter. Obata held up 
a pleading hand. 

‘Please listen, and please believe me. General Homma 
deplores all these shocking events. He really is pro-British. 
His son has even been in a military academy in England.” 

‘“Then why, in heaven’s name . 

‘The general is helpless. He is practically the prisoner and 
tool of a group of his younger officers, men who are ignorant 
and of violent temperament. If he does not do as they say, he 
might have a mutiny on his hands, or even be murdered at 
his desk, as other of our generals have been killed. You know 
enough about our Army to know that what I am telling you 
is the truth.” 

Oh, Nippon! 

How true! 

And how tragic! 
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“Not for a Thousand Years—”’ 
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P, RESIDENT ROOSEVELT told Congress, on December 8, that 
not for a thousand years would mankind forget the treachery 
of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor, made at the very 
time the Imperial Japanese Government was supposedly 
meeting in sincerity the prolonged efforts of the American 
Government to find a peaceful solution of all Pacific problems. 

It will be important, of course, to remember that treachery, 
so that never again will Japan or any group of Japanese 
repeat the like of it at the expense of decent and well-mean- 
ing peoples. But even more important than remembering 
the treachery will be the framing of such a peace treaty, 
when Japan is finally defeated, as will make it impossible for 
her to repeat her aggressive policy of conquest for another 
thousand years. 

Japan has been blood-drunk for more than a decade, ever 
since she invaded Manchuria in September of 1931. She has 
been engaged in the ruthless slaughter of Chinese for four 
and a half years. Without a pause she has been killing and 
burning and raping in China, and trying vainly to break the 
spirit and the will to resistance of a proud and courageous 
people. 
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HOW JAPANESE CHILDREN ARE EDUCATED FOR WAR 


For THE LAST TWO YEARS, under the auspices of the Army High Command, 
Japanese school children of both sexes have been undergoing education in 
savagery and brutality from the age of six years onward. 

Late in 1939 the Army placed in all the Japanese schools the first of a 
series of so-called “national preservation” textbooks. This series now 
numbers nine volumes, with page after page printed in lurid colors. Seven 
of these books show Japanese infantry, cavalry, artillery, and air force slay- 
ing Chinese. One volume is entirely devoted to the gruesome and bloody 
scenes afloat and ashore which are supposed to result from naval bombard- 
ments. 

Another volume is less gory and is supposed to illustrate certain phases 
of Japanese military occupation of alien lands. In this volume six serial 
pages show Japanese marines and sailors landing in the Philippine Islands, 
where the Filipinos are depicted as welcoming them with cheers and toss- 
ing their hats in the air. Another series shows an illustrator’s dream of 
Javanese welcoming landing parties who are striking Dutch shackles from 
their wrists and ankles. Another shows a Malayan sultan kneeling in 
homage, on a sandy beach, before a framed photograph of Emperor Hiro- 
hito. 

By this time, doubtless, companion volumes are being printed, showing 
Japanese killing and torturing Americans, British, Netherlanders, and 
Australians. Before plunging the whole Pacific area into hostilities, no 
schoolbooks had been printed with these lurid illustrations designed to 
arouse the hatred of small school children against the white man. That was 
done verbally by the teachers, with the use of the textbooks picturing the 
Chinese as craven victims of Japanese brutality. 

Pictures like those on the page opposite would be explained to boys and 
girls still too young to read, and then the teachers would explain to their 
pupils that the long years of warfare in China were “only practice to make 
our soldiers ready to drive the Americans and British out of East Asia.” 

It was made extremely difficult for foreigners to obtain copies of these 
books, and severe punishment was decreed for any Japanese subject who 
might sell or give copies to aliens. But copies were secured by interested 
embassies and legations in Tokyo and sent out of the country in diplomatic 
pouches. 

I obtained these excerpts from the lurid schoolbooks from diplomatic 
quarters last October. Fully half of the illustrations in the whole set of nine 
volumes contained pictures so savagely atrocious that they could not be 
published in the United States. 
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THE BRAVERY OF BLUEJACKET KANEDA 


In the Battle of Shanghai a bluejacket, first-class, of our marines, called Kaneda, was seriously 

wounded in his right hand, but he was not afraid at all. Crying out, ‘“Those cheeky Chinese 

soldiers,” he jumped into the midst of the enemy crowd, using his bayonet with his left hand by 

holding his rifle under his right arm. Then he mercilessly speared the enemy to death, and finally 
died an honorable death himself. 


A SMOKE ATTACK ON A PILLBOX 


In the Battle of Haichow there was a pillbox which by all means tried could not be brought down. 

Thereupon, our army, thinking of the best thing to do in that case, set pine needles on fire, and 

smoke blew in the pillbox. All the enemy soldiers inside were at a loss, and while creeping out one 
after another were killed. 
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“Not for a Thousand Years 


In four and a half years of warfare in China, Japan has 
taken almost no prisoners. No one knows of the existence of 
a single concentration or internment camp in all of Japanese- 
occupied China, unless some were started after Japan at- 
tacked the United States, the British Empire, and the Nether- 
lands. Chinese prisoners of war are shot, with the exception 
of captured officers or flyers from whom information may be 
extorted by torture. After the torturers finish with them, the 
victims are shot in the back of the head. Such is the treatment 
also administered by the Japanese to Chinese wounded aban- 
doned on battlefields during a retreat. The Chinese have 
fought the same kind of war—but the Japanese started it. 

The American people must disabuse themselves of the idea 
that we are fighting only the wicked Japanese warlords. We 
heard a lot, twenty-five years ago, about fighting only ‘“‘the 
wicked Kaiser and his gang” and not “the poor German 
people.” And look at our plight today, because we did not 
end the last war with a grim determination that Germany 
must not be able to start a war again for the next thousand 
years. 

Much has been written and told about Japanese atrocities 
in China. Much that occurs is too terrible to be told or writ- 
ten. But the peoples of East Asia know. They have an almost 
miraculous way of spreading news by word of mouth. Amer- 
icans out there call it “the bamboo telegraph,” for seemingly 
news can travel with magic swiftness even through an un- 
inhabited bamboo jungle. 

In Manila, last October, Admiral Thomas C. Hart, com- 
mander of our Asiatic fleet, was discussing with me the almost 
universal aversion felt for the Japanese by the other peoples 
of East Asia. We were sitting in the oak-paneled sitting room 
of the admiral’s suite at the Manila Hotel at the time. His 
hotel rooms, like his office rooms, two blocks away, faced 
Manila Bay, and as we talked then, and at other times, he 
always sat facing the water, so that, as he explained, he could 
always see any signal that might be flashed from any of hs 
ships in the bay. 
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There was no lack of being “‘on the alert” at Manila as 
there was two months later in Hawaii, when the Japanese 
made their first surprise air raid. The admiral, whom I’d 
last seen the previous January, seemed to me to have aged 
in looks as much as five years in the interval. He realized 
the strain, and it had been terrific. His staff, too, showed the 
marks of long anxiety and overwork. But they all were glad 
to be overworked for ‘‘Tommy” Hart, as they affectionately 
called him when his back was turned, for the slender, wiry, 
soft-spoken, quiet-mannered man takes to himself the loyalty 
and confidence of all who work for and with him. He seems 
to do so automatically, and without trying. Manila’s hostesses, 
last October, were complaining that the admiral’s staff had 
not been seen at cocktail or at dinner parties for months— 
that they were either working on night shifts or else were 
in bed by eight every evening because they had to be back 
on their jobs at daylight next day. And this was almost 
literally true. 

“It is a tragic and touching thing,” the admiral said to me 
that hot Manila afternoon last October, “how the people 
native to these lovely islands share the hatred, fear, and 
horror of the Japanese with the other peoples of East Asia. 
This feeling is practically universal among the Filipinos, 
except for a handful of disaffected dwellers along the northern 
coast of Luzon. Their good will has been won by the Japa- 
nese naval agents, posing as fishermen, who poach in Philip- 
pine waters. They give fine catches of fish, and money and 
smuggled goods, to some Filipinos in the northern villages, 
hoping, I suppose, to use them as fifth columnists when they 
try to invade the islands.” 

Admiral Hart then told me how, a fortnight before our 
talk, he had taken a portion of his fleet and some marines 
northward along the west coast of Luzon, above Manila, 
to practice surprise landings. 

“Knowing how the Filipinos live in mortal terror of a 
Japanese invasion,” he said, “I steamed all my ships up to 
within sight of the little town during the middle of the 
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afternoon. Then, with my staff, I went ashore in my barge 
to call upon the mayor and other dignitaries. 

“I told them that at dawn the next morning our fleet aad 
try out the tactics of a surprise landing on the shore near 
the town. I warned them that there would be airplanes roar- 
ing overhead, that the ships would fire noisy broadsides of 
blank shells, and that the landing party would use rifles and 
machine guns with nothing more harmful than wadding in the | 
shells. They thanked me profusely. They placarded the town 
with notices, and policemen went from shop to shop and from 
house to house with the reassuring word that friendly Amer-. 
icans would try a harmless practice landing before sunup 
next day. Runners were sent into the countryside with the 
same tidings.” | 

The admiral paused, and his face set in a bitter expression. 

“It was a damn’ shame,” he continued. “It was pathetic. 
When our planes came over before daybreak next morning, 
the townspeople panicked. They fled to the hills, and those 
who lived in the countryside dived into the jungle. When our 
landing parties got ashore they found 2 deserted town. The 
only living things were the dogs and the cats and a few people 
so old and sick and helpless that they could not be moved. 
The terror of those left behind was sickening. In many houses 
we found even dishes being prepared for breakfast burning 
on the stoves.” 

“And that,” he concluded, “is what these people think of 
Japan and her ‘New Order.” 

It is because of situations like these than Japan’s treachery 
must be long remembered, and to help free the peoples of 
East Asia from this fear and dread such 2 peace must be 
made as will force Japan to behave herself like 2 civilized 
nation for the next thousand years. 

But we are not fighting this terrific war because of any 
altruistic mission to make East Asia safe for the Asiatics. 
We are fighting it primarily for ourselves, and for our own 
present and future protection. We must make it impossible 
_ for Japan to terrorize East Asia, for if she cannot terrorize 
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or conquer her neighbors, then she cannot make another 
treacherous attack against us. 

It was the rape of Nanking, by Japanese troops, in Decem- 
ber of 1937 that first caused Japan to be hated and feared 
by the peoples of East Asia, whose cause against the white 
man she has pretended to be championing. The famous bam- 
boo telegraph of the Orient carried far and wide, and in 
many tongues, the details of that horror which were un- 
printable in the American press and magazines. 

It is not my purpose to try to print the unprintable here, 
even by indirection, but I can give here the personal version 
brought to me in Shanghai by the loyal Japanese subject who, 
at that time, was Japan’s consul general in that great city. He 
was Y. Miura, that same Miura who has been Japan’s am- 
bassador to Mexico and who failed in his effort to leave 
that country and return to his homeland only a week before 
that same treacherous attack upon Pearl Harbor which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says must not be forgotten for the next one 
thousand years. 

It was nearly midnight on the evening of the fifth or sixth 
day after the Japanese capture of Nanking, and I was stretch- 
ing luxuriously in my pajamas, just ready for bed, when the 
telephone rang. Those were tough times for newspapermen 
in Shanghai in 1937. Months of strain and overwork had 
wearied me to the point where I felt like not answering the 
summons but letting the phone ring until it got tired too. 

It was Miura’s voice that replied to my ‘“‘hello.”’ 

“T’ve just come back from Nanking,” he said, “‘and I must 
see you. Shall I come to you, or will you come to me?” 

Quickly calculating that if the Japanese consul general 
came to my apartment, in a building known as Wayfoong 
House, he might stay an hour or so, while if I went to him at 
the Metropole Hotel, only two blocks away, I could leave at 
will, I told him I’d hurry over to see him. 

Dressed and wide awake again, for there had been a note 
of strain in Miura’s voice which had aroused my curiosity, I 
hurried over to the Metropole and up to his suite on the fifth 
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floor. I found him agitatedly walking up and down his large, 
thick-carpeted sitting room. His face was worn and lined as 
I’d never seen it before, and I thought to myself: “Funny 
time for a party!” For on the table in the center of the room 
were two bottles of scotch whisky, six bottles of soda, a silver 
pitcher of water, and a silver tub filled with ice cubes. Then 
I noticed that there were only two glasses. 

‘Have a drink, a big one, do,” said Mr. Miura, fumbling 
with an unsteady hand at the cork of one of the whisky 
bottles. ‘I need one—several—and so will you.” 

I looked at the little, square-built man searchingly. But 
he was not intoxicated; he was distressed. Miura has a classical 
type of Japanese countenance and is good-looking by any 
standard, but that night his face seemed distorted by some 
inner tension. The left corner of his mouth jerked when he 
talked. 

He made me comfortable in a big chair, thoughtfully put 
an ash tray, a lighter, and a package of my favorite brand 
of cigarettes at my elbow, and then began to pace up and 
down the room and talk. He paced and talked for nearly two 
hours, pausing only now and then to refill the glass which he 
held in the hand with which he gestured frequently. 

“T have to talk to someone, and I dare not talk to any of 
my own countrymen, so I asked to see you,” the consul general 
began. “I have just flown down from Nanking, a dangerous 
night flight, but I simply could not bear to stay there another 
night through.” 

He paused for a big gulp of his very strong highball and 
then fired a question at me which took me by surprise. 

‘Please tell me, if you can with propriety, what you have 
cabled about conditions at Nanking, what your correspondent 
there has reported to you.” 

“Well,” I began, “there is the seemingly authentic story 
about nearly four hundred Chinese civilians, men and women 
with their wrists roped together, being herded down to the 
foreshore by the river. The report says machine guns were set 
up, and Army officers walked up and down the sand, smoking 
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and joking, until two boatloads of officers arrived from your 
cruisers in the river. Then the whole hapless crowd was shot 
down.” 

I expected a violent protest, a denial, a request that I 
cable an urgent contradiction or a “kill” order on the story. 
But no. 

“Te’s all true, but that isn’t the half of it,’ Miura inter- 
jected with agitation. ‘“What else, please? What else?” 

So I told him all I had learned. About Japanese soldiers 
chucking wounded Chinese, soldiers and civilians, into the 
ruins of bomb-blasted buildings and then torching the ruins 
and burning them alive. About Japanese trucks and tanks 
crushing their way sickeningly over mounds of Chinese dead 
and dying. I told of the looting, and the raping of women 
and girls of all ages, of drunken Japanese soldiers bayoneting 
and disemboweling any hapless Chinese whom they happened 
to meet on the streets. I told of the unauthenticated report 
that the proud and victorious Japanese generals had “re- 
warded” their soldiers by giving them three days’ leave to 
do as they pleased in the shattered, captured city. 

‘All true, too true! But that’s not half of it,” the Japanese 
consul general would mutter whenever I paused. ‘“‘Now, what 
else, please?” 

When my own recollection was drained dry of horrors, 
Miura began his own story. He had gone to Nanking expect- 
ing to remain for a week, but what he saw and learned made 
him frantic to get away from that city of dreadful men. 

“I couldn’t bear it another hour,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Our 
soldiers thought they were celebrating a victory that would 
mark the end of the war. Instead, they have made peace 
impossible. Never again can there be real peace between the 
Chinese people and ourselves. 

‘Last night at our consulate, high on the hill in the center 
of the city, I could hear what was going on, even with double 
windows closed to keep out the bitter cold. There were shots 
all over the city all the time. And fires. But the worst was 
those civilian refugee camps. There are two near our con- 
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sulate, one with about 6,000 Chinese civilians, another shelter- 
ing about 8,000 men, women, and children. 

‘Our soldiers would go to the camps in great numbers and 
call out that one hundred, maybe two hundred, women and 
girls must come to them or they would machine-gun the whole 
place. They actually did machine-gun one camp. After that 
the Chinese women, with faces like stone and with com- 
pressed lips, walked out to our soldiers and were dragged 
away into the darkness. The cries and wails of misery and 
woe from those left behind were more than I could bear for 
another night, so here I am.” 

That is the kind of thing that must not happen again for a 
thousand years. A people who behave like that in the mass 
must not be permitted to possess weapons in quantity enough 
for them to attempt another assault upon their neighbors— 
near or distant. Not only does the peace of East Asia demand 
the kind of settlement that will make it impossible for Japan 
to wage war again, but our own safety demands it. In another 
twenty years transportation will probably be so swift and 
sure that if we permit the Japanese to arm themselves again, 
our own cities may be subjected to the crucifixion that Nanking 
endured. For they are a vengeful people and will never for- 
give us when we finally defeat them in this war. 

What happened at Nanking was not exceptional. It hap- 
pened there on a tremendous scale, because Nanking was a 
very large city. And the world heard what happened because 
there were many Americans and Europeans in Nanking when 
the city was captured. 

But the same sort of thing has been happening often and 
often in China since the summer of 1937. We, in this country, 
do not hear much about it any more, because most of the 
Americans and Europeans had left the interior parts of China, 
where the Japanese are in occupation, long before this new 
war in the Far Pacific was started. But the peoples of East 
Asia continue to hear the news—by bamboo telegraph. That 
is why the civilian Filipinos so hate and fear the Japanese, 
and that is why the Filipino soldiers, who are trained to 
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fight and have overcome their fear but not their hate, have 
stood up so splendidly in the face of the Japanese invasion of 
their islands. 

It is not only their aggressive brutality, their greed, their 
lust, and their blood lust which makes the Japanese unfit to 
fill their self-appointed role as the. leaders of East Asia. 
Success and authority go to their heads. They do not know 
how to treat subject peoples like self-respecting human beings. 

My last Sunday in Shanghai I was witness to a typical 
incident which well illustrates the traits and conduct con- 
demned here. I was crossing Szechuen Road Bridge into Japa- 
nese-controlled Hongkew, riding in my car. Just as my chauf- 
feur slowed down to show his pass to the Japanese sentry, 
an elderly Chinese, afoot, was waved on past. Six feet along 
he paused, cleared his throat, and spat—a habit all too prev- 
alent among lower class Chinese. 

In a flash the sentry wheeled, felled the Chinese with a 
blow on the back of the head with the butt of his rifle, and 
then prodded him in the shoulder with his bayonet. Then, 
revoltingly, he made the kneeling Chinese lick the spittle 
from the paving. 

If they could invade this country, that’s the way the Japa- 
nese would treat us. If they made prisoners of any Americans 
when they captured defenseless Guam, that is the way they 
treated them no doubt. 

Not in the next thousand years must they be permitted to 
become strong enough to do these things again. 
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The Men We Fight Today 


se TB i eo ya a 


ery cr YEARS after the Treaty of Portsmouth brought 
the Russo-Japanese War to an end, Japanese scientists, after 
painstaking investigations extending over many years, finally 
announced that Japan won the war because her soldiers eat 
raw fish! Lack of properly balanced diet for his troops caused 
the Czar’s defeat, the Japanese are convinced, and so they 
increased the size of the daily raw fish ration for the Army and 
Navy. 

These findings are a long way from the old superstition 
that “‘fish is a brain food” and are probably a long way short 
of the facts about vitamins discovered by American research 
workers since then. But the incident is typical of the pains- 
taking job the Japanese make of it when they set out to 
organize, equip, and maintain a fighting force. The tropical 
seas around the Philippine archipelago swarm with many 
varieties of edible fish, but that is no argument against the 
United States winning this war, even if General Douglas 
MacArthur’s American and Filipino soldiers eat no raw fish 
and would probably disobey if ordered by the general himself 
to do so. 
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The Japanese soldier has nearly all the qualities that are 
necessary to make the ideal fighting man. Those of his char- 
acteristics which are distinct assets to his commanders and 
to his country are courage, endurance, physical strength, 
tenacity of purpose, a disposition uncomplaining under hard- 
ship, no fear of death, and a fanatical sense of patriotism and 
loyalty to his Emperor. 

Other qualities which are distinct liabilities exist in almost 
equal number. The Japanese soldier is not amenable to dis- 
cipline when there is no fighting going on. In battle he re- 
sponds to orders with almost robotlike exactitude, but when 
away from scenes of actual combat he often sulks over the 
restraints which military service imposes. He is unduly harsh 
and arrogant with the peoples native to conquered areas— 
most of his officers admit this freely. He cannot take his 
“time off”? with any degree of decorum, and he does not know 
how to celebrate a leave with decency. Two pints of beer 
usually make him red-faced and drunk and disorderly, and 
when he is in that condition he will even defy and insult his 
superior officers without a qualm. 

He shows a mutinous spirit under punishment, and growls 
and grouses a lot if any of his comrades in arms are punished 
or publicly reprimanded. Only if his offense can be construed 
as having even remotely tarnished the good name of his 
Empire and his ruler will he submit meekly and with con- 
trition to paying for his misdeeds—and they are plenty, as 
the Chinese civilian population has known for the last four 
and a half years. 

In appearance, the average Japanese soldier is grotesque. 
That is a sensitive point with him, and with his officers, most 
of whom are figures of fun themselves. Short, unbecomingly 
broad across the hips, overlong of torso, and usually with 
bowed legs, the Japanese soldier never presents a really smart 
military appearance even if his uniform is well tailored and 
newly pressed. Add to a slouchy, ill-fitting uniform the prev- 
alent horn-rimmed spectacles and protruding teeth which so 
delight our cartoonists and you have a soldier so funny-look- 
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ing that he is self-conscious about his own appearance. But 
this is not all to the bad, from a military point of view, for 
his inferiority complex, where looks are concerned, only 
adds to his innate ferocity. And real ferocity in battle is not 
a bad trait, they tell us. 

Another thing, the Japanese soldier is untidy, dirty. Not 
his body. He probably bathes as thoroughly and with as great 
regularity as even the American soldier. But he cannot learn 
to keep his uniform clean or his accoutrements properly 
polished. His uniform will nearly always show grease spots, 
small ones, and some as large as soup plates. His puttees 
nearly always look as if they were about to fall off, and 
seemingly his shoes always hurt, for he walks with a painful 
intoed gait. Actually, the shoes nearly always do hurt, for 
95 per cent of the Japanese never wear leather shoes except 
when in uniform. In their native sandals and getas they learn 
to shuffle, and since that footgear is usually kept on by a 
tightly gripped strap held by the great toe, the natural spread 
of the Japanese foot is an aching liability when the soldiers 
put on Army boots. 

For the designers of tanks, trucks, pillboxes, and even sub- 
marines and transports, the Japanese soldier or sailor is 
ideally satisfactory. That is because he is short, averaging 
through both services a little less than five feet three inches 
in height. More of him can be crowded into a given space 
than would be the case with husky Americans or brawny 
Australians. A parachute plane can also carry more of him, 
for collectively he averages less than 138 pounds per man. 

This shortness will be the basis of a great many erroneous 
reports from the Philippines and elsewhere, which will give 
false cheer to those optimists who like to think that Japan, 
after so long a war in China, is running short of man power. 
We shall hear cabled and mailed reports that the Japanese 
are sending ‘“‘mere boys” overseas to fight the democracies. In 
stature they will appear like mere boys to observers un- 
accustomed to judge the ages of Orientals. Most of them will 
look as though they’d never yet shaved, but that will mean 
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nothing, for though most Japanese are more hairy than the 
Chinese, they are much less hairy than the average Caucasian 
male. 

Both officers and men wear their hair so close-cropped that 
they need no brushes in their already light and simple equip- 
ment. And an American drill sergeant would explode with 
wrath if his men appeared for drill without having shaved for 
days on end, as do the Japanese. Many of the sparse-bearded 
ones have whiskers growing only in patches, and the effect 
of a week’s growth is bewildering and ludicrous. Patched 
boots were always a feature of the Japanese Army, and 
patches are more numerous now than ever, because Japan 
has long suffered from a shortage of leather. 

One criticism about the Japanese officer class is that they 
take their profession too seriously. Actually they consider 
themselves as a class apart. They work so hard and normally 
mix so little with the civilians of their own country that they 
grow away from their own people. Their pride is so intense 
that years ago the Government suspended the publication of 
graduation lists in military schools and academies because 
those whose names came last imagined that fact was a slur 
on their standing. This sensitiveness led to despondency, and 
despondency often led to suicide by the famous hari-kiri 
ceremony or less spectacular methods of self-destruction. 

The Spartan diet of the Japanese soldier would delight the 
heart of an American mess sergeant. Two bowls, one large 
one for food and a small one for tea, with a pair of chop- 
sticks in a box—that’s the eating equipment. The usual meal 
consists of a large bowl of rice, boiled or raw fish, tasteless 
boiled vegetables, a slice of daikon or pickled evil-smelling 
radish, and a bowl of green tea. Sometimes there is a little 
seaweed, served as a relish, and at a festive meal there may 
be soba, which is something akin to spaghetti. Officers and 
men eat about the same food, but the former have the 
privilege of sending out for a bottle of sake, a light rice 
wine, which is drunk hot out of tiny bowls. The men are 
not permitted any kind of intoxicants in barracks at home— 
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but in China they have had all they wanted, which was much 
more than they needed. 

Tales about Japanese soldiers draping themselves with 
garlands of bombs and then charging into seemingly impreg- 
nable enemy positions are grim fact, not fiction. Both Army 
and Navy flyers have often been known to power dive a 
bomb-laden plane straight at an important objective. This 
is not foolish bravado, but a tangible result of their education 
and of their belief that they are serving an Emperor directly 
descended from the Sun Goddess. 

It is curious that a uniformed man who feels himself to be 
the personal representative of a ruler-deity, when his dignity 
is at stake, could, while still in that uniform, stoop to the 
frightful and wanton atrocities of which the Japanese have 
been guilty time out of mind since the present war with China 
was begun in the summer of 1937. 

The atrocity stories are not fables. They are based upon 
grim and terrible facts. I’ve seen so many atrocities myself 
that I sicken when I think back upon them. 

And yet the Japanese Army has not always so misbehaved. 
In Manchuria, in 1931 and 1932, they managed to do as clean 
a job of conquest as it is possible to do. They killed, yes, 
but otherwise were pretty well behaved. 

And in North China, in the first months of 1937, the con- 
duct of the average Japanese soldier was fairly good—at 
least not half so bad as was the general run of the conduct of 
those around Shanghai and those who participated in the 
whole Yangtze Valley campaign and later in the capture of 
Canton in South China. 

Apparently the cause of this increase of atrocities was due 
to two things. The Japanese have wanted to keep Manchuria 
and the five northern provinces of China proper as integral 
parts of their Empire. The rest of the country, southward 
from the Yellow River, they intended to return to a terrorized 
and an enslaved China. In the north they needed the good 
will of the common people; in the south they wanted to be 
feared for generations to come. 
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Another explanation of the difference in behavior is the 
fact that during the Manchurian campaign, and during the 
first of the campaign in the Peking-Tientsin area in North 
China, only the regular, conscript Army was used—men who 
had been long in uniform and were amenable to discipline. 

In Central and South China, however, there were dumped 
hundreds of thousands of men in uniform who had finished 
their military training years before and who had forgotten 
what discipline meant. Retired officers, or officers with shady 
or unsatisfactory records, were hauled out of limbo and given 
uniforms and swords once more. It was a greedy and lustful 
mob that descended upon Shanghai, upon the Yangtze Valley 
ports, and upon South China. Corruption and vice flourished 
there from the beginning of the occupation. They still flourish 
there, as much as anything can flourish at the expense of a 
population impoverished by four and a half years of war, 
strangled trade, worthless military currency, and ruthless 
military occupation. 

How many of this general type of soldier Japan has lost, 
killed in battle, dead from wounds, perished from sickness, 
no one knows except the High Command in Tokyo. In the 
end, all men who die in uniform for the service of the Empire 
must have their names reported to and enshrined at the great 
Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo—a sort of Valhalla to the Japanese. 
But the names of the dead need not be reported immediately, 
nor even soon. The 17,000 killed in battle with the Russians 
in the Nomanhan border regions of Outer Mongolia in the 
summer of 1939 were not reported until nearly fourteen 
months later. 

Typical of the fanatical spirits of these treacherous yellow 
warriors with whom we are now engaged in a fight to the 
finish is their fatalistic resignation to death. They consider 
death in the service of the Throne an honorable death and a 
foregone conclusion. 

When two uniformed Japanese part, they do not say any 
farewells. There is nothing of the Americans’ lighthearted 
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“Tl be seein’ you” salutation when they separate. Instead, 
they salute gravely. 

‘Until we meet at Yasukuni,” says one. 

“At Yasukuni,” is the reply. 

And it is held to be a tryst with destiny. 
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With a Month to Spare 


MTGE ek he 


I: HAD BEEN A HARD TRIP, flying eastward toward New York 
from Los Angeles. Fogs along the western coast, rain over 
the mountains, head winds delaying our arrival at Kansas 
City. We were late leaving St. Louis, and were violently 
tossed and buffeted before we reached Columbus. We landed 
at Pittsburgh three hours behind schedule, and when we 
finally took off and headed for the last lap to New York, we 
ran into a blinding snowstorm. 

Hurtling through wind-swept snow is either a frightening 
or a stimulating experience. I found it the latter, for the snow 
obliterated all the distractions of the welcome and familiar 
American landscape, and I finally had time to formulate the 
facts and impressions I had gained during my 38,000 miles 
of flying to the other and underside of the globe and back 
again. 

It was November 7. I had started on my trip on September 
4, convinced that we would be at war with Japan before 
Christmas. I was returning to my starting point exactly one 
month before the attack upon Pearl Harbor, and I was 
more convinced than ever that hostilities would be under way 
before we again sang carols to the Prince of Peace. 
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During the whole journey I had been so busy collecting 
and assorting facts and figures and weighing political tend- 
encies that I had seemingly noted few of the beauties of the 
far places I had seen. Then, as the snow thickened and the 
sky began to darken with the coming dusk, unrelated scenes 
came flashing back. 

Sunrise at Darwin, with the hot, red sun rising over the great 
Australian desert. The screened porch of a little shack at 
Cloncurry, with a moist canvas water bag cooling in the wind 
that swept in from over hundreds of miles of baked red soil. 
The ineffective little concrete pillbox in the courtyard of the 
Dutch hotel at Bali. And on the veranda, mouthing a black 
cigar and listening to the gamelan music, a scowling Japanese, 
heavy of torso, short of leg, and with a bristling black 
mustache. I had wondered what mischief he might be plan- 
ning in that island paradise. . 

_ I remembered again the marvel of the flight to Honolulu 
two months and a day before, with the frost-white moonlight 
on the sea of clouds below and the colors of the sunrise when 
we sailed in over Oahu and made a perfect landing at Pearl 
Harbor. 

I remembered Sydney, glittering and defiant at night when 
I flew in from Java, and then, by contrast, Auckland and 
Wellington cowering under premature black-outs. And then 
there was the madcap. flight around the rim of the huge 
erupting crater on the top of a 12,000-foot mountain south 
of Surabaya. The recollection of the little city of Bandung 
at the bottom of its mountain-ringed bowl came back, and 
then I thought of the kindly Netherlanders of Batavia who 
had taken me into their homes and their clubs, and of frail 
little Manuel Quezon coughing and fighting for breath in 
the heavy magnificence of Malacanan Palace in Manila. 

I recalled Singapore fantastic and magical under the light 
of a late moon, and the tide which would soon turn at dawn 
lapping musically at the concrete steps which were closed with 
a tangled barbed-wire barricade. 

But nearly every recollection was dominated or darkened 
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by the constant awareness of Japan’s terrible patriots and 
their unappeasable urge to greater conquests, fiercer wars, 
richer loot, and more unbridled lust. I thought of desolate 
Shanghai, and of ruined Canton, and of Hong Kong at 
night, with the strands of glittering lights cascading down 
from the darkness of the Peak and reflected in the blackness 
of the water of the harbor. Water? 

“We can hold out about six weeks, I think, unless the 
Japanese drop a few lucky bombs and blow out the dams of 
our reservoirs,” a British general there had told me. “If the 
reservoirs go, thirst will force a surrender.” 

Reservoirs and dams brought Japan to mind, and IJ thought 
that eventually our aviators would be able to deal paralyzing 
blows to Nippon by flying along the spine of mountains ex- 
tending southwest from Nikko. Japanese war industries obtain 
80 per cent of their power from hydroelectric plants along 
that mountain range, and well-placed sticks of bombs could 
demolish the great generating plants along the Kinu, Tone, 
Tenryu, and Kiso rivers. 

I remembered how Shanghai and Chungking had burned 
after the bombers flew away, and envisioned Osaka, Kobe, 
and Nagasaki swept with flame. Tokyo, I figured, would be 
more difficult, for after the great earthquake and fire of 
1923 the capital was rebuilt in a series of squares bounded 
by wide streets and canals which ordinary conflagrations 
would not leap, except with the aid of high winds. 

How long could Japan last, I wondered? And where had I 
learned that living costs in Japan were now at 178 as com- 
pared with a level of 100 in 1933? 

It had grown quite dark outside. Some of the passengers 
in the plane had switched on reading lights and were idly 
thumbing through illustrated magazines. A few were sleep- 
ing, huddled to their ears in blankets. 

I was conscious of a momentary chill myself, and of a 
bitter distaste of a world so grossly mismanaged. The genius 
of man can fashion this plane, I thought, and the instruments 
by which it can fly in blind safety through cross winds and 
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muffling snow, but the genius of man cannot devise a system 
of government or economic affairs or international relations 
which will end wars. 

“To hell with wars! I’ve had enough of wars!’ I muttered, 
and then I braced myself. I remembered the long hot summer 
in Washington, the disheartening and almost obscene antics 
in Congress, the grafting, the wirepulling, the selfishness. And 
I remembered how the conviction had grown upon me during 
the summer that only the cleansing sufferings and sacrifices 
of a desperate war would bring back the soul of America. 
I remembered a phonograph record, and the lines from 
a much-played ballad: “Our marching song will come 
again But will it? And to what profit to the soul of 
my country? | 

There have been so many marching songs. 

Even during the years that I have lived, it seemed to me, 
we had simply heaved to the crest of one wave only to 
subside into the nearest trough and wallow in it. Up and 
down, heaving; but no real advancement. 

So many marching songs. 

Our American soldiers sang them when they embarked 
more than forty years ago to fight in the Philippines—and die 
because greedy contractors sold the Army embalmed beef. I 
thought of the route from Tientsin to Peking along which the 
armies of many nations, including our own, marched and sang 
and fought their way to the relief of the legations in 1900. 

The Russians sang, too, when they marched into Port 
Arthur, and the Japanese sang their own marching songs 
when they took that city over after a siege so bloody and so 
long that the bodies of the dead on both sides first froze 
stone hard in sub-zero winter and then softened and rotted 
and sank into the soil when wind and sun turned warm again. 
Must we fight and die to drive the Japanese out of Port 
Arthur or some other place? I wondered. And why, and to 
what end? 

Japan fighting desperately for the selfish domination of 
much of Asia—China, Indo-China, Thailand, the East Indies, 
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Malaya, Burma, India—the future of a billion human beings 
would soon be at stake. And of another 130,000,000, too— 
my own people. Of course we’d fight, and of course we'd 
win—we'd have to, or go under. 

And it must come soon. The tension was too great. Some- 
thing must snap somewhere, and very soon. What a damned 
shame our scruples prevented us from striking the first blow! 
Why must we give Japan the immense advantage of choosing 
the time and the place? The politicians 

That brought my thoughts back to Washington again. Not 
to the unseemly and disheartening Washington of the summer 
of 1941 but to sunrise of a day in late July of 1939. My hotel 
room had been too hot for sleep. My train was due to leave 
for the West Coast at seven-thirty that morning. I was 
hurrying to catch a ship and get back to China, for already 
in July it seemed certain that Europe would become embroiled 
in another frightful war before the coming of winter. And 
then, there was no telling where Japan might strike. 

The hotel lobby had been hot and stale, so I'd piled my 
luggage into a taxi and told the driver to roll slowly around 
the city, past the White House, past the Capitol, and down 
Constitution Avenue. He turned on his radio, and a swaying 
waltz song droned along about love and hope and flowers. 

I’d had that same bitter distaste with the ways men run 
the world that day, too. I knew, in confidence, that we were 
soon to terminate. our trade treaty with Japan. The drift 
toward war seemed inevitable even on that July morning 
in 1939, before Europe was again aflame. 

‘Twice within less than a quarter of a century!” I’d said 
to myself that July morning. ‘Perhaps Woodrow Wilson 
was fundamentally right after all.” 


We had flown out of the snowstorm and were zooming 
along under a clear winter sky. The stars were sharp and 
bright but looked very small after the stars of Java and 
Borneo. Below were lighted windows in farmhouses of my 
homeland and the great glowing eyes of automobiles speed- 
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ing along the country roads. Then came a town, and beyond 
that a great factory blazing bright through a glass roof that 
seemed to cover many acres. Airplanes, I wondered? And 
workmen getting $12 and $15 a day? And then I remembered 
the swarthy little Javanese workmen in the airplane plant at 
Bandung. 

“Now that you have sent us the machine tools and taught 
us how to use them, the natives are as expert as workmen as 
any men in the world. And we pay them only 35 gulden cents 
a day.” 

‘“That’s about 18 cents in American money,’ I’d told my- 
self, and had done a little wondering about the promises of 
the Atlantic Charter and the brave new world that is to be 
devised for us after the Axis partners have been beaten and 
made militarily impotent. 

The great rose glow ahead of us had risen high into the 
sky, and suddenly there was a great glitter below, stretching 
farther than the eye could see. New York—and what a target 
for Hitler’s bombers! But can he get them across to within 
striking range? And if he does, will a token raid wake us up? 
“Our marching song: ae 

The great plane began to bank and descend rapidly toward 
the beckoning lights of La Guardia Field. Mentally I took 
a long look over my shoulder, back along the terrific dis- 
tances across which I had flown. I saw Admiral Hart at his 
Manila window, his eyes always on the sea; General Mac- 
Arthur pacing up and down his office, hands clasped behind 
his back, his voice raised in excited enthusiasm and confidence. 
I saw the Dutch in their far, scattered islands, grimly de- 
termined to fight as long as they could and, when they could 
no longer fight, to destroy the things the predatory enemy 
most wanted and needed. I saw the cheery Australians on their 
flying fields at Singapore and busily training by the tens of 
thousands at home. I saw the war-worn New Zealanders 
braced for any blow that may come. 

Then came the realization that all of those peoples look 

to us not alone for help but for leadership and example. They 
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have implicit confidence in our strength, our skill, our uncon- 
querable spirit. They, those peoples, and their faith in these 
United States, are of more value to us than our ramparts at 
Corregidor or than the great mortars sheltered in the crater 
of Diamond Head. Their loyalty and support will not falter, 
even in the face of disaster, and we shall not fail them or 
disappoint their firm belief in our innate greatness as a people. 

The great plane taxied to a standstill. The great trip was 
at an end. But a great beginning lay just ahead. It was Novem- 
ber 7, 1941. We had just a month to go before our un- 
certainties and waverings and doubts would be challenged in 
a manner we could not ignore. 

The Japanese were not to save our national soul at Pearl 
Harbor. But they were to awaken it from a long and slothful 
sleep and show us, as a people, that it is worth fighting for. 
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73; possessions, 24-25, 32, 46, 118 
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Canada, 61 

Canberra, 54, 62, 90 ff., 111, 117 

Canton, 13, 212, 219, 313-14 

Canton Island, 25, 30 ff., 240 
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11-14; landing rights, 25; safety pre- 
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158, 163-64 
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260-61; air power, 264-66; aircraft 
carriers, 264-65; aircraft production, 
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frozen, 129-30, 184, 235, 253; atroci- 
ties, 293-96, 300, 305-7, 313; attacks 
on China, 20-21, 74, 304-7; censor- 
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30; demands by, 134-35, 138-43; de- 
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